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Story of A Methodist P 


| T.-H. TRIBUNE-STAR. 
By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


four churches was was stationed at Paragon, Becker, Winslow, 


the Indiana Conference of Methodist churches. 


i in-— = 
Rev. Shields was born Moe o Ta 


About 1880 the family 
moved to a farm a few miles 
out of Bloomington on the 
Columbus Pike (East 3rd 
street) where young Albert 
attended the Parks School 
two miles southeast. In the 
fall of 1881 he entered first 
grade in the Central High 
School Building on South Col-} 


Monroe County, Indiana, in 
1875. His grandfather, Tilgh- 
y man Shields, 
was a black- 
smithand 
preacher in 
+ the Methodist 
. Episcopal 
: Church. His 
= grandmother, 
: Letitia Swin- 


2 


dier Shields| lege avenue and continued un- 
3 died when| til 1894. . 
Rev. Shield”s| Rev. Shields remembered 


father wasi very well the “long willow 


om 
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) H Alt esle: i : te the story of 
EW YEARS BEFORE HIS DEATH Rev._Albert Wesley Shields wro ( 
his ca from 1898 to 1951. During that time he served 14 churches in 45 years, built 


Lindenville, Freedom, Riley, 


dborn, Bicknell, Lagootee and Shelburn within 


tand was put in charge of the 
ie Zion and Ridge Chapel 


in Paragon, a small town in 


Monroe county. Here serv- 


al ices were: held in the Chris- 
| tian Church until two years 
“later when the Methodists 
9 built a small church seating 
“two hundred. A few of the 


4 faithful went into the nearby 


woods, cut timber into blocks, 


J hauled them to a shingle fac- 


tory a few miles away, then 
i took the shingles to church 
l and nailed them on the roof. 


Dorothy J. Clark 


only a fewr 
weeks old, so he and his sis- 
ter Jane were reared by Ben- 
en Browning and his fam- 
ily. 

Rev. Shields’ grandparents 
on his mother’s side were 
John and Betsy Ann (Peters) 
Grayson whose children in- 
cluded: Newton, Mary Jane, 
Marck, Henry, Tom and Mar- 
| garet. 

Rev. Shields’ parents lived 
at Leesville, Bloomington, and 
other places in Monroe Coun- 
ty, Indiana. The father ran 


switches grown in the school 
yard for disciplinary pur- 
poses.” His teacher was Emma 
Baxter who punished him for 
laughing out loud in class at 
a funny picture drawn on the 
slate of the boy seated in 
front of him. 

He remembered how he 
and his brother Alfred ran a 
popcorn wagon on the south- 
west corner of the Public 
Square near the old Town 
Pump. They bought more than 
a ton of rice popcorn from 
seed store in Chicago and at 
Christmas time made hun- 


Rev. Shields’ salary was set 
at $200 per year. 


off and joined the Union dreds of popcorn balls for 
Army during the Civil War,| Sunday School treats. This 
serving in Company H, One} helped the family finances. 


Hundred Twentieth 
ment. 

Rev. Shields was the sev- 
enth of eleven children: John, 
who died in infancy; Henry 
Newton; Ulysses Alfred; 


Regi- 


te el 


twins who died in infancy;,; 


unnamed son died at birth; 
Albert Wesley; Sarah Elea- 
nor; Eliza Katie; Wm. Edgar, 

`| and Zelpha Letitia. 
In the fall of 1876 the 
Shields family lived near 
| Bloomington. The father 
owned a team and hauled 
| tan bark, staves and lumber. 
He also did carpenter work, 
farm work and was employed 
for a time in a chair factory. 
Later in life (he lived to be 


M 


| tor at the city school and the 
j city hall. 


ooo 


į near ninety) he became jani- 


Epworth League Worker. 
In 1889 he joined the Col- 


Re Avenue ME Church at | 


|Bloomington, whose‘ minister 
i was the Rev. Wm. Riley Hal- 
stead, and became active in 
| the Epworth League. Chapter 
| 1017. Many students at IU at- 
| tended. 

About 1896 he helped Rev. 
J. H. Garrison organize a 
Sunday School in South Park, | 
south of Bloomington near 
the Monon Railroad switch- 
yards. Next year he assisted 
| Rev. James B. Likely at the 
Erie Church and because of 
his work was voted an ex- 
horter’s license. In 1898 he 
was given a license to preach 
{by the District Conference 
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‘signed to Decker Chapel. 


His second charge as- 

signed in 1900 was at Decker 
Chapel which included serv- 
ices at Carnahan’s School- 
house, New Bethel across ` 
ithe Wabash river via St.; 
Francesville, Illinois, Barak- | 
i man Chapel five miles east | 
of Vincennes, and in the, 
| River Deshee bottoms in the | 
‘community called “Hell's | 
Neck.” Rev. Shields drove, 
a new horse and a two- 
|wheeled cart to cover this 
| territory over roads deep with | 
\plack muck in winter and 
‘spring and deep sand in the | 
(summer season. 
; In 1902 he was put ini 
charge of five churches in 
Warrick county. This was 
the year he married and in 
: 1905 had a daughter, and was 
ordained and elder thus com- 
pleting a four-year course of 
study. He was sent to Free- 
dom, Indiana, in charge of 
four churches: Freedom, Oak 
Grove, New Bethel west of 
Spencer, and _  Hedding’s 
Chapel, six miles across the 
White River south of Spen- 
cer. At Freedom he conduct- 
ed seventy funerals, forty 
weddings, and baptized one 
hundred in 1910. His salary 
was $600 and a house. It was 
also this year his wife died 
leaving him with a five-year 
daughter. 

A year later he was sent to 
Riley and in due time mar- 
ried Emma Gosnell. In his 
memoirs he spoke of the 
wedding on the front porch 
.to accomodate the crowd and 
the “treat” he provided of 
half a wagon load of water- 
melons, 

For several years the 
Ladies Aid Society had been 
working to accumulate funds 
for a new church and had 
bought a full solid oak seat- 


ing to put in the old church f 


plus a $300 nest egg. “The 
new church replaced one 
built by the Christian 


Church group many years be- 
fore ... with Riley I had the 
Hamilton Church three miles 
out southwest . . . the Ply- 
mouth Church out seven miles 
northeast of Riley .. . the 
day of the automobile came 
and in 1910 there were four 
autos in Riley township , . .” 
Sent to Monroe City. 

In 1913 Rev. Shields was 
sent to Monroe City in Knox 
County where he became ill 
in 1915 and left his charge, 
¿moving back to a little house 
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l one mile west of Riley on the 


Gosnell property. They lived 
there four years and bought 
a small fruit farm three miles 


south of Cory, Ind. 

Even though he was retired 
until 1920, Rev. Shields did 
supply work at the Park Ave. 
Church in North Terre Haute, 
Asbury Church just out of 
Brazil, and the Clay Prairie 
Church south of Brazil. In | 
the Cory community was the 
New Light Church two miles 
south of the Gomery ceme- 
tery. Plans were made and 
the building moved to a new 
site and Rev. Shields preached 
the first funeral there since 
he lived only only three- 
fourths of a mile away. 

In 1922 the Shields sold 

their farm and moved to 
et 


Terre Haute, but four years 
later returned to Riley and 
Mt. Pleasant churches. Two 


years later the church burned 
and was rebuilt in one year’s 
time. In 1930 he was sent to 
the Sandborn charge with 
three churches: Sandborn, 
Edwardsport and Marco— 
“The first parsonage with a 
furnace ... never a bathroom 
anywhere . . .” From there 
he served Asbury Chapel, con- 
ducted 82 funerals, 35 wed- 
dings and 39 baptisms in 
Loogootee and Hindostan, and 
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then to Shelburn until he be- 
came ill and retired perma- 
nently in 1942, returning to 
Terre Haute to spend the 
rest of his life in and out of 
hospitals, after 45 years as a 
Methodist circuit-riding min- Į; 
ister. t$ 
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Slory of Old Ft. Harrison 


By DOROTHY J. CLARK 
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| f f . 
| When the Indiana Territory was organized May 10th, 1800, there! 
were only about 4,800 white people in all of this arca, which at that 


time included parts of Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota. But 
between 1810 and 1819 nearly 140,000 settlers streamed into this region. 
How many of you realize what an important part old Fort Harrison 


played in the moving forward of the western frontier? | 


fixed at Vin- 
cennes, Indi-} 
ana, and Gen- 
eral William 
Henry Harri- 
son was ap-| 
pointed gov- | 
ernor of the 
Indiana Terri- | 
tory on May 
13, 1800. He 
Dorothy J. Clark was able to 
purchase the Indian titles to three 
million acres of land. In turn. 
the early settlers bought the land 
from the government and began to 
move into the new territory. 

Due to this rapid influx of white 
settlers, the Indian tribes on the 


The seat of government Jini 


opposition to the surrendering of 
| their lands to the whites. Incited 
by Tecumseh and his brother, the 
: Prophet, they entered into a con- 
federacy against the white settlers. 


Militia Called Out. 


In July, 1811, the Secretary of 
| Virginia authorized Gov. Harrison 
to call out the militia of the terri- 
tory; also at his discretion to order 
'Boyd’s regiment of U. S. Infantry 
ito proceed at once against 
Prophet’s Town, at the mouth of 
Tippecanoe River. On the 26th of 
Sept., 1811, he set out on the 
march to the upper Wabash and 
on the 3rd of October, encamped 
on the east bank of the Wabash 
River some two miles north of 
{the Indian village of Rising Sun, 
or Orchardtown, the future loca- 
tion of Terre Haute. i 
Gov. Harrison was delighted 
‘with the location, and next day 
proceeded to carry out his inten- 
tion of erecting a fort. While the ! 
fort was being built Gov, Harrison | 
received word from some friendly | 
Indians that the Prophet's “Toma- 
hawk was up against the whites— 
that nothing would induce him to 
take it down unless the wrongs 
of the Indian were redressed.” On 
the night of Oct. 10th, some Shaw- 
nee Indians crept up on Harrison's 
‘camp and wounded one of his 
| sentinels. On the 28th of October, 
, 1811, the fort was completed. 
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Description of Fort. 


The fort has been described as 
an “inclosure 150 feet square, a 


‘| stockade of heavy timber. The two 


corners to the west were the 
blockhouses, forming the outer 
walls, and the eastern corners 
were bastions two stories high and 


| projecting from the second story} 


sufficiently to command the out-F 
side of the walls in two directions. 


| These were pierced on each face 


with embrasures above and below 


| to fire upon the enemy; and guard 


against an approach to set fire to] 
the building. The western line to-f 


‘| wards the river was formed by the! 


Wabash River were stirred up in | soldier’s barracks, merely strongly 
ree iv 
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built Tog huts. The entrance gate p 
Į was on the east; on the north side ; 
was the guard house, and on the 
{south side, the well and magazine; 
the stables, shed, etc., for the 
stock were on the north side.” By! 
the request of the officers, thei 
fort was named after the General į 
and called “Fort Harrison.” r 
Col. James Miller, with a small 
garrison was left in command of |: 
the fort, and Harrison with aj. 
force of some 900 men, resumed 
his march towards Prophet's 
Town, and what was to be known 
| as the famous Battle of Tippe- 
canoe, This battleground is located } 
near Lafayette, Ind., and is now a 
state park. After the battle Harri- 
son’s victorious army returned to 
Vincennes by way of Fort Harrison. 
It was this campaign of Harrison 
,that opened up the Wabash Valley 
jto the knowledge of the whole}, 
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country. The soldiers carried home | 
with them glorious accounts of the 
beauty of the Wabash Valley, the | 
mildness of the climate, and the 
fertility of the soil. This started 
the great onrush of settlers into 
this part of the country. | 


Taylor Take Command. 


In 1812 Capt. Zachary Taylor | 
of the 7th U. S. Infantry was, 
placed in command of the fort. He | 
and most of his garrison were 
ill with malarial fever and unfit 
for duty. On Sept. 3rd, 1812, im- 
mediately after retreat-beating, 
four gunshots were heard by those 
in the fort from the direction where 
two men were known to be making 
hay, about 400 yards distant. The 
commander mistrusted the firing, 
and when the men failed to re- 
turn to the fort that night, he was 
convinced they had been killed, 
but owing to the darkness he didn’t 
send out. to see until the next 
morning. About 8 o'clock a corporal 
with a few men were dispatched to 
look for them but to be watchful 
for an ambush. The squad soon 
returned with the bodies that had 
been scalped and shockingly 
mutilated. 

Capt. Taylor left his sick bed 
and gave out warning that an In- 
dian attack could be expected at 
any time, and te be prepared. Late 
on the evening of the 4th, an old 
chief, named “Lenar,” with about 
40 men, mostly chiefs of various 
tribes collected by the Prophet, 
came in sight of the fort bearing 
į a white flag and an English-speak- 
| ing Shawnee called out that Lenar 
‘wished to speak with Capt. Taylor 
in friendship, and that they would 
come the next morning to get pro- 
visions. This strategy was for the 
-purpose of allaying suspicion of an 
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was in good order, distributing 16 
rounds of cartridges. The guard 
which, owing to sickness, had been 
but six men and two non-commis- 
sioned officers was now increased. 
Soon the sentinels began firing, 
and it was discovered that the In- 
dians had set fire to the block- 
house on the southwest corner. 
They had started the fire in the 
holes that had been licked under 
the timbers by the cattle trying to 
reach the salt stored there. The 
flames soon reached the whiskey 
in the storeroom and raged even }: 
more fiercely. 
Indians Pour It On. 


Taylor ordered buckets of water 
brought from the well. A portion 
of the roof that joined the block- 
house was thrown off. When the 
only water supply, the well, began 
to fail, Julia Lambert offered to 
be lowered down into the well and | 
filled the buckets with a gourd | 
dipper. The Indians all the while § 
poured in a heavy fire of ball and! 

J| innumerable arrows. Despite the 
il yells of the savages, the cries of 
i| the women and children, and the | 
i raging fire, Capt. Taylor gallantly 
‘managed to lead his men. Finally 
the fire was extinguished, the 18 
foot gap in the fall was strongly 
replaced, and at 6 a. m. on Sept. 
5th, the Indians withdrew. Before 
leaving however, they shot all the 
horses and hogs and drove off the 
cattle and oxen. In his official re- 
i port, Capt. Taylor listed two killed 
iland one wounded and “these by 
their own carelessness.” He com- 
mended the role of the women who 
f carried water, loaded the guns, 
} tended the sick and wounded, etc. į 
‘1 Capt. Taylor sent for aid to Gov. |} 


| attack, but did not deceive Capt. 
Taylor. At retreat- beating that 
night he called out every man able 
to be out of bed and personally in- 
i| spected each one to see that all 


Harrison twice; first by canoe, and 
the two men barely escaped with 
their lives; next, he sent two men 
overland through the forest, and 
they were successful. Aid came 
from Vincennes on Sept. 16th— 
1,200 men. 


i 


event, we must remember that 


the battle, the heroes in the fort 
were in a distressing condition. 
Their stock was all gone, their pro- 
visions were destroyed by fire, 


reinforced and attack again. Gov. 


yCapt Taylor that he recommended 

his promotion to  brevet-major. 

This was the beginning of the? 

rise that finally made this young 

{officer President of the U. S. | 
1848. 
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To better appreciate this heroic f: 
Capt. Taylor had but 15 effective |. 


(men, while Indian force was esti- |: 
mated at several hundred, After f 


nothing to eat, and hardly a hope F 
of relief if the enemy should be {Y 


Harrison was so pleased with |; 
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Frontier Guarded. 

After the battle at Fort Harrison, 
a garrison was maintained, to 
guard the frontier if needed and 
transactions of the U.S. with the 
Indians were handled there. As the 
U.S. purchased more land from 
the Indians and as settlers moved 
in and the Indians went further 
west and north and there were no 
warlike incidents, it seemed un- 
necessary to maintain the garri- 
son at the Fort and the garrison 
left in 1818. But the Fort con- 
tinued to be used by the Indian 
Agent for making of treaties with 
the Indians for several years more. 
In 1822 the Fort ceased to be a 
military post. 

Fort Harrison continued its use- 
fulness as a boarding house for 
early settlers, and was the des- 
tination of all those who came by 
water. In the presidential cam- 
paign of 1838, many of the old logs 
were made into canes to be carried 
by those supporting Wm. H. Har- 
rison for President. Some of the 
logs of the fort were worked into 
a one-story house, later covered 
by weahterboarding, which stood 
just at the rear of the place where 
the fort stood. t 

This Battle of Fort Harrison was { 

very important. The Indian had 
| fought to maintain the Wabash 

frontier and had lost. His days 
were numbered here. The victory 
was won for white settlers and! 
civilization. Four years later In- | 
j diana became a state and Terre 
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By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


Opportunities to talk to someone who can actually remember Civil War times are becoming increas- i 
ingly rare. It was with great interest that I approached just such an opportunity, when I was invited | 
to the home of Mrs. Carl Wischmeyer, 203 Madison boulevard, to visit with her mother, Mrs. Otto Riehle, |: 


Civil War Days in Vigo County 


who will cclebrale her ninety-eighth birthday this summer. 


Mrs. Riehle, the former Florence Hull, was born in 1860 in Coshocton, Ohio. Her father, Joshua M. 
Hull, came out from Ohio to this county, met her mother, Mary Elizabeth Robertson, and took her back 
with him to Ohio. Mr. Hull was so impressed with Indiana that he decided to bring his little family back 
here to live. The story was told that it was neces gary to change cars nine times on the train trip back | 
from Ohio to Vigo County, show- | —— a E e 


ing the railroad difficulties of that 
period. 

Mrs. Richle has been asked 
many times to explain why she 
was born in Ohio when all her 
family for gen- 
erations are 
buried in Mt. 
$ Pleasant ceme- 
tery. Her 
grandparen ts, | 
Isaac Woolen 
and John Rob- | 
ertson, came 
here from 
: Green s b oF 0, 

i North Carolina. 

Dorothy J. Clark They hated 
| slavery and came north to get 
| away from it. | 

She remembers so clearly a 
story her grandfather told her 
about the South. He told of seeing 

a gang of slaves being driven down 

the road past his plantation home 

by two overseers with black snake 
whips. The slaves, men, women 
and children, wore nothing but 
dirty white tow shirts. 

Settle Near Mt. Pleasant. 


The Woolen and Robertson fam- 
ilies took up land about two miles 
beyond where Mount Pleasant 
Church is now located. John Rob- 
ertson had his stock “mark” reg- 
istered in 1818, and the next year 
was elected a petit juror. The first 
Vigo County atlas shows that the 
two families located fairly close to- 
gether on the Riley Road, earlier 
called Lockport Road, then Mount 
Pleasant Road. They reared large 
families and as wis the custom in 
those days, when a son married, 
they gave him a piece of land. 
Mrs. Riehle remembered that one 
grandfather had such a Jarge fam- 
ily that after he had parceled the , 
land out to his many children, he 
ended up with what is now Twenty- 
fifth and College—at that time a 
swamp! Grandfather Robertson 
evidently tired of wet Jand and ty- 
phoid fever, so he moved to In- 
dependence, Missouri, where he 
outfitted wagons for the Oregon 
Trail and other trails westward 
bound. 

She first attended a one-room 
school, taught by Bell Stevenson, 
located on the road that runs 
south from the church. She gradu- 
ated from the Terre Haute High | 
School, class of 1879, when it was} 
located in the old Normal School. | 
Mr. Byers was the principal when | 
she attended there, and to the best 
of her knowledge, none of her 
classmates are still living. “Mrs. 
Riehle boarded with a Mrs. Crane 
and her daughter, who was a 
|-tpacher. Miss Marietta Grover, 
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| the botany teacher, was mentioned 


as “very special.” All the girls 
lved her and congregated in her 


{room at noontime. Twenty years 


later she was Mrs. Wischmeyer’s 


| teacher. 


When Joshua M. Hull brought 
his family back to Indiana, he de- 
cided to establish a pottery, a busi- | 


| ness he had learned from his 


family’s pottery in Ohio. Because 
of the good clay deposits, he al- 


] most located in Brazil, Ind. Un- 


doubtedly his wife's parents had | 


ja great deal to do with changing 


his mind and causing him to set- 
tle near them in Vigo County. 
About two miles past the church 
on the Riley Road, on the opposite 
side of the road from the present 
Prox property, he built a two-story 
building and a large shed build- 
ing with a sloping roof. In this 
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shed was placed the clay hauled 
from a nearby clay deposit. Tied 
to a crude turnstile arrangement, 
a horse was used to tramp the 
clay, walking endlessly around and 
around, until the clay was the 
proper consistency. 
Father Was Pottery Maker. 


From Ohio Mr. Hull had brought 
skilled potters who turned out 
jars, jugs, pitchers and crocks on 
their potter’s wheels. People came 
from miles around to buy these 
needed items. Mrs. Riehle has 
two examples of this early pottery. 
One is a small bowl, dark greyish- 
brown in color, with a dull, fired- 
on glaze to make it waterproof. 
She remembers the kiln as being 


large, round, and located near the | 


| pottery shed. From the second- 
story of the pottery, a walk led 
to the kiln. To a small child, this 
was a favorite walk, even though 
a tumble was experienced occa- 
sionally. 


This pottery building served an- || 


other purpose during Civil War 
days. The top floor was used as 
an arsenal where gúns and ammu- 


nition were stored, All the men in ¢ 


the surrounding area registered 
there and came regularly to drill. 
None of these men, served in the 
war, however, as there were plenty 
of substitutes available. Mrs. 


Riehle remembers that money, | 


and sometimes ammunition, were 
hidden in a big barrel of white 


beans. Her grandfather wore his | 


gold in a money belt. 


White sugar was called “coffee” j, 


sugar in those days. It was coars- 
er in texture than our modern 
white sugar. Powdered sugar 
was widely used, especially for 
baking. Her father insisted on hav- 
ing “real” coffee—no substitutes 


green coffee beans, he roasted 
| them in a large black pan, still in 
Mrs. Richle's possession. 

The first fruit jars fer canning 
that she can remember were a 
beautiful yellow color, six-sided, 
with a groove around the top for 
the tin lid and the sealing wax. 


Divided Sentiment. 


Fecling ran high during the Civil 
War in Vigo County. She told the 
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story of a strong Southern sympa- | 
thizer in the neighborhood. It} 
seems that in the churchyard one / 
Sunday morning, a woman resented } 
seeing a man wear a butternut Ï 
pinned on his coat. She snatched F 
off the offensive butternut and: 
threw it on the ground. Angered in! 
return, he grabbed off her leghorn 
poke bonnet and tore it in two! 
All this in the churchyard on ay 
Sabbath morning! 

Nearly all these former neighbors 
are gone now. The Harvey Jack- 
son and the Robert Jackson fami- 
lies are gone; the Woolens are 
gone, and the Schwartz family has 
dwindled to only two grandsons. I 
was sternly reminded that these 
early Vigo County pioneers were 
the backbone of the county. They 
were the farming people who made | 
it possible for the townspeople to 
prosper. 

The Historical Museum, corner 
of Sixth and Washington streets, 
should have some examples of the 
early Hull pottery. Contact this 
writer if you should happen to 
have any of it. 
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By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


ral Tells. 
ounty ‘Christmas 


| Charles A. Husted loaned me a book from his library entitled “Twenty Mil- 
|! lion Acres” by Barrett Lowe. This 1937 edition concerns the story of America’s 
first conservationist, William Henry Harrison Beadle, a native of Parke County, 
Indiana, who became a Brigadier General in the Civil War and went on to be- 
come an outstanding pioneer citizen of the Dakotas. 


William H. H. Beadle was 
born Jan. 1, 1838, in Parke 
County. In 1909 General Bea- 
dle contributed a series of 
articles to the 
Rockville Tri- 
bune pertain- È 
ing to his 
boyhood and 
the life in % 
Parke County ‘$ 
at that time. } 
In one of 
these articles 
he told afk 
rather de- 
lightful story 
of his first 
important POROTHY J. CLARK 
Christmas. 


“In the earliest days of 
Parke County’s settlement, 
there was little real Christ- 
mas, I remember with de- 
light when it began in one 
home of which the writer was 
a young member, nearly six 
years old. That was in 1843, 
a year of other wonders, for 
it was the year of Biela’s 
comet, 

“One evening when I had 
been in bed, but not asleep, 
father and mother were talk- 
ing about the strange and 
marvelous visitor that had re- 
cently come into the heavens, 
and fanshaped, spread its lus- 
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tre from the bright end to 
the faint and delicate beauty 
of its edges, so dim that a 
star shone through. There 
was little snow on the ground 
and sky was clear. They were 
going out to look again at the 
mysterious object, and I 
begged the privilege of seeing 
it too.... 


“So at last Christmas Eve 
came and there was some- 
how a rare light in the sky, 
and a gentler good feeling. 
Bed time came early in those 
days, for why waste light and 
fuel when daylight would 
come early enough for all the 
work there was to be done? 
Tomorrow was. Christmas 
Day. Mother told me simply 
what it meant, and led on to 
a suggestion of St. Nicholas, 
who was the friend that bore 
gifts to children. If he were 
carrying presents to other lit- 
tle people why might not his 
fleet-footed reindeers bring 
the magic sleigh even to so 
remote a region as ours? 

Stockings All Hung 

“We would do our part and 
be good boys and girls, and 
for the first time in our lives 
hang up our stockings. 
Strangely, mother and father 
encouraged the notion in a 
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kindly way. It was quite won- 
derful to us to invite Santa 
Claus, and mother helped us 
hang up the stockings, fasten- 
ing them to the mantleboard, 
and we went to bed in the 
little bedrooms opposite the 
fireplace, 
purpose to lie awake all night 
and see St. Nicholas enter. 
In fact, everyone was soon 
sound asleep. Awakening ear- 
ly in the morning, we were 
out quickly to examine our 
Stockings, and lo! 
one or above it on the man- 
tle, were candy and other 
presents, each suited to 
the receiver, and even the 
stockings of mother and fa- 
ther had in them some useful 
gifts. We were all very happy 
and our parents laughed with 
us, and smiled at one another. 
Christmas had come. .. 
“It happned that father had 
been East, a few miles be- 
yond Mill Creek, and had 
brought home a bushel of ap- 
ples, a rare delicacy in those 
days, he had brought from 
a good friend. And too, a wild 
turkey had been secured, one 
of the spring hatching, that 
had grown plump and tender 
upon its abundant food of 
beechnuts and acorns. For 
dinner that day were that tur- 
key, roasted, dressed, cooked 
to perfection, and steamed ap- 
ple dumplings. The sauce for 
the latter was the old-fash- 
ioned dip which was cream 
well sweetened and flavored 
with cinnamon. Now there 
has never been in the history 
| of the world any game as 
fine as the Parke County wild 
turkey. And the dumplings 
and dressing have never been 
surpassed since that day. Of 
course, there were other good 
things; we made preserves in 
those days out of wild crab- 
apples for which they cannnot 
be equaled. 


— 


everyone with a | 


In every | 


“Such things, the real 
Christmas delights, were not | 
all the mode of celebration 
in those days. There was 
noise. The Fourth of July does 
not equal it. Gun powder was 
burned galore. Firecrackers 
were inadequate; guns were 
too feeble. With two inch aug- 
ers, holes were bored deep 
| into solid oak stumps or into 
| logs that had been hauled up 
i for wood, where a great limb 
made a gnarled and well knit 
body. Into such a hole, fifteen 
inches deep or more, powder 
was poured, and a great pin 
was driven in with a maul 
and this was further fastened, 
by driving in iron spikes. A 
little hole or gutter down the 
side of the pin was poked full 
of powder, and this was fired 
by a slow fire.” 


Sleigh Rides Popular 

“The neighbors for over a 
mile around were thus ad- 
vised that we were celebrat- 
ing Christmas. If there was 
snow the sleds were out, es- 
pecially our make, shafts and 
runners alike of two hickory 
poles with small posts running 
up to a six inch body that 
turned up like a neck at the 
front end, on top of which 
was fixed a deer’s head and 


horns and other decorations. 
With a sheepskin saddle and 
a fast nag hitched ahead, the 
3 young ‘bucks’ drove about 
ythe neighborhood and called 
jupon the girls and other 
friends. 

“It was a free holiday for 
all, and in these or other 
ways everybody enjoyed it. 
Still it was the rule to ‘keep 
school” on Christmas, if it 
came on a school day, and 
the demand was that the 
teacher, a man in those days, 
should ‘treat’ apples or nuts 
or refreshments. If he re- 
fused, the aim was to lock 
him out in the morning, and 
he sought to defeat all such 
schemes, even scaling the | 


roof of the school house, put- 
ting feathers, tar, and other , 
stuff down the chimney and | 
covering to close the top to 
smoke out the boys, in which 
he was often successful .. . 

“Neighbor visited neighbor, 
and talked about the then old 
times. Marriages were some- 
times celebrated on Christ- 
mas. It was a day of social 
merriment, and in the towns, 
dances were held on Christ- 
mas Eve or night. It was 
usually decently kept even if 
sometimes rudely. Only a few 
gave the day to drinking. It 
was loud, noisy and jolly, and 
a trifle coarse, but withal a 
day of good feeling. 

“Such was my first real 
Christmas, Halley’s comet 


— 


coming toward us at a mil- į 
lion miles a day has no ter- }! 
rors for me now because Bie- | 


la’s comet of 1843 brought joy 
and blessing. So may every 


Christmas bring happiness to A 


every child!” 
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Because 1968 marks the 150th anniversary of the founding of Vigo Coun- 
ty local residents need to be reminded about the rematkable man for whom our 


county was named—Col. 


Francis Vigo. 


Born in Sardinia in 1747. a subject of Italy, he enlisted in the Spanish 


Army and came to America. 


He landed at New Orleans, then Spanish terri- 


tory, and began trading with the Indians while still in military service. 
Before Jong. in his trins up the Mississinni River. he onened a fur-trading 
establishment at St. Louis, where he soon became an important factor in the fur 


trade with the Indians. 


Among his trading posts 
on the east side of the river 
were Kaskaskia and Vin- 
cennes. Meantime, Spain 
had ceded her 
possession to 
France, and 
Vine ennes 4 
was then a 
small village. 

During the 
Revolutionary 
War the Brit- 
ish were in 
control of the 
“western; 
lands” and` 
ħadd estab- DOROTHY J. CLARK 
lished a fort 
on the site of the present city 
of Vincennes and called it 
Fort Sackville. Before the 
final surrender to George 
Rogers Clark it changed 
hands twice, first to the 


Americans and again to the 
British. 

Francis Vigo entered the 
picture on Jan. 29. 1779, when 
he met George Rogers Clark 
for the first time. I read some- 
where that a historian said 
that this date should he cele- 
brated every year as another 
sort of Indevendence Dav for 
this part of the country. If 
they had not met—these two 
men who were very necessary 
to each other—the outcome of 
the Revolutionary War micht 
have been very different. The 
United States micht have been 
a feeble little republic skirt- 
ing the Atlantic shore and 
running west to the Mis- 
sissippi River and its northern 
boundary would have been the 
Ohio River. 

Imagine, if you can, what 
we know as Indiana being 
part of Canada, a British pos- 
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session! 
Financlal Aid to Clark 


Francis Vigo furnished the 
money enabling Clark to or- 
ganize and lead his men to 
Vincennes. The four drafts on 
the Financial Agent of Vir- 


ginia amounted to $11,387.40 | 


in 1779. Manv historians have 
stated that the ingratitude and 
neglect in allowing nearly 100 
vears to go by before repay- 
ing this loan was the worst of 
all in our government’s his- 
tory. 


Col. Vigo died in Vincennes 
on March 22, 1836, aged 96 
years and virtually penniless, 
after having made and lost 
several fortunes. 


On Dec. 20. 1786, Francis 
Vigo shipped 75 bales of furs 
from Vincennes to Todd & 
McGill of London, England, 
bv wav of Montreal. These 
furs most likely passed up the 
Wabash River in canoes or 
pirogues to Little River, west 
of Huntington; thence up Lit- 
tle River, which then was so 
wide and currentless that the 
Indians called it the Standing- 
still River; over the portage 
from Little River to what now 
is Fort Wayne and then was 
Ke-ki-onga, an Indian village; 
thence down the Maumee 
River to what is now Toledo, 
and then by Great Lakes to 
Montreal (Mount Royal). 

The exact number of hides 
in the shipment was: deer, 


. 10,904; bear, 1,675; cubs, 259; 
elk, 183; raccoons, 5,432; bea- 


ver skins, 1,124; pounds bea- 
ver (whatever was meant by 
that), 1,975; muskrats, 2,300; 
otters, 695; martens, 25; mink, 
150; fishers, 78; foxes, 320; 
wolves, 22, and “tichouse” 
(whatever that may have 
been), 260. 

In another place there is 
notation of five tiger pelts and 
also a notation of three pan- 
ther hides. It is: possible that 
the tigers .were jaguars that 
had somehow come up north 


from Texas. 


te late ‘alls 


The va nits oor “the fur ae 


ment was given in the Vigo 
records as 1,504 pounds sterl- 
ing, 5 shillings and 7 pence. 
The old fur invoices of Fran- 
cis Vigo, are treasured items 
in the William Henry Harri- 
son House at Vincennes. 

As new generations of chi) 
dren begin to speak and new- 
comers move into the areğ it 
becomes necessary to empha- 
size the correct pronunciation 
of the name of our county. 
The State Legisldture, meet- 
ing Corydon, bestowed the 
name of Col. Francis Vigo 
upon our county in 1818, Feb. 
15, to be exact. 

Any student of modern lan- 
guage, including children over 
six, knows that in all Euro- 
pean languages the letter “i” 


in such cases is pronounced 

long “e.” Everyone accepts 

the proper pronunciation for 

Tito, Mussolini, the Philip- 

p ines, Iwo Jima, and even the | 
Marines. 

Let us not fail to tender to 
patriot Col. Francis Vigo who 
did so much for our nation, 
our state and our county, our 


1 humble thanks and the respect 


of pronouncing his name cor- 
rectly as if it were spelled 
“V-ee-g0.” 
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By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


1 
l 


The Terre Haute Journal of Feb. 7, 1851, carried the following item: “A 
milder winter than the present has never been known on the Wabash. The 
month of January was distinguished by an almost uninterrupted Indian Sum- 
mer, with birds singing, flies buzzing, and even an occasional mosquito bite.” 


“February came in with an abundance of wind, a hard freeze, and a snow 
storm; yet even now the skies are bright again, and the warm sun is rapidly melt- 


ing the snow. 


“Meanwhile, children and young lads and lasses have been merrily enjoy- 


ing the short sleighing season. The sport is, however, indifferent at the best, and 
the poor horses would spell it “slaying.” 


In the early days, after the 
first heavy snowfall and the 
winter had well set in, one 
could expect good sleighing 
all the winter, and everybody 
thathada 
horse also 
had a sleigh, 
and the 
young men of 
the town 
made great 
sleighs drawn 
by four 
horses. The 
sleighs, hold- 
ing from 20 
to 30 people 


parties, 

would be made for visits to 
the road houses for dancing 
and other entertainments. 


—, eS A IMIM 
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These road houses were not 
the notorious road houses of 
more modern times, but were 
respectable inns and houses 
of entertainment situated 
along the major roads and 
highways. 

The old road houses of stage 
coach times were the Watton 
Cottage four miles north of 
the city on the Lafayette 
Road; the Redford House 
which stood at about Eighth 
Street and Lafayette Ave., 
(across the road east and op- 
posite the Redford place was 
one of Terre Haute’s famous 
race tracks); the Four-Mile 
House on the National Road 
east of town; and the National 
Road House on Wabash Ave- 
nue west of Eleventh Street 
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on the south side. It was con- 
sidered well out in the coun- 
try in the early fifties. 


Carved Sleigh Popular 


One notable sleigh that was 
built by Cone & Weatherwax, 
a firm of young carpenters, 
had a bed that must have 
been thirty feet long and rest- 
ed on two sets of runners. 
The bed was made of twisted 
rye straw, the ropes of straw 
perhaps two inches in diam- 
eter. These ropes were woven | 
in and out between upright 
stakes set in stringers fas- 
tened to the runners. 

The front and rear of the 
bed must have been ten feet 
high and curved down to about 
six feet high in the center of 
the sides of the body of the 
sleigh. 

On each side of the driver's 
seat were beautifully carved 
swan’s heads with long curved 
necks. There was a door in the 
rear like the door of an omn’- 
bus and when this was closed 
no wind could reach the in- 
mates. 

The sleigh would hold 50 
people and with six horses 
driven by Si Bullard, Terre 
Haute’s most accomplished 
and noted stage coach driver, 
was a sight worth seeing. 


Food and Dancing Followed 


When the sleighing parties 
reached their destination, 
someone’s home or one of the 
above mentioned public 
houses, dancing was enjoyed 
and refreshments of all kinds 
were served. 


Leg of mutton sleeves, small 
waists and rustling bustles 
swayed to the sedate strains 
of mazurkas, schottisches, 
polkas and the gay, lilting fa- 
vorite Strauss waltzes. Extra- 
polite males, demure, hand- 
kerchief - coquetting females 
with long dresses, fans and 
bushels of bundled-up hair and | 
curls danced the Virginia reel. 


Occasionally hers wae a 
flash of ankles enjoyed by the 
men with their huge mus- 
taches, sideburns, tight suits, 
high collars, stocks and ar- 
dent eyes. They bowed to the 
ladies’ curtsey when inter- ! 
mission was called. Most | 
prim, corseted, swathed and 
sedate these young ladies ac- 
cepted a cup of punch from 
their escort under the strict 
eye of the chaperon. 


For the younger set, Straw- 
berry Hill was what might be 
called the winter playgroun 
of the boys and girls of ear 
Terre Haute. The hill proper | 


extended from Third to Sev- 
enth streets and north of Hul? 


' man Street. Here was good 


coasting on sleds and sleighs 
during the snowy months of 
winter. 
Older folks heeded the old 
proverb of the Devonshire 
people which warned: | Sen 
“Walk fast in snow t, 7 
In frost walk slow 
And still as you go 
Tread on your toe 
When frost and snow 
Are both together 
Sit by the fire and 
Spare shoe leather.” 
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By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


After the death of Mrs. Franklin Sage, her house on South Center street stood 
empty for some time, and during that period vandals entered ihe house and threw 


large quantities of written material out onto the lawn. 


It is supposed that most of this material was gathered by push cart and sold 
for waste paper and was consequently lost to history. 

Mrs. Sage, who had been Jessica Cliver, was. secretary to Colonel Wm. E. 
McLean, and later married him. As his widow she married Mr. Sage. 


There is no doubt that 
those papers scattered about 
the lawn were historical docu- 


ments from 
Col. McLean's 
files, and 
would have 
been good 
material for a 
story of his 
life and the 


many busi- © 


ness affairs 
in which he 
was inter- 
ested, among 


which might have been saved 
had they been called to the at- 
tention of the writer or others 
like her who value such mate- 
rials. Instead, these papers 
and documents, like thousands 
of others about our town and 
county, were unthinkingly 


| trhown away or burned. 


One instance where a build- 


i ing was being razed here in 


town and one of the workmen 
found an old newspaper, re- 
sulted in a pioneer local fam- 


ested in reading about his 
grandparents, the Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Pfleging who 
were celebrating their 55th 
wedding anniversary accord- 
ing to an article found in the 
old newspaper. 

Thei rfarm, mentioned in 
the article, was located at 
what is now Fifteenth and Lo- 
cust, and the farmhouse was 
on the corner of Fifteenth and 
Elm Streets. The last lots 
made from this farm were 


Brought Back to Life 

“In 1836 which, it will be 
remembered, was one of the 
hardest of hard times, Mr. and 
Mrs. Pfleging came from 
Maryland to this county and 
settled in a river bottom farm 
belonging to Dr. Blake and 
situated in Otter Creek town- 
sihp about 5 miles from town. 
Here they resided for several 
years. Several children were 
born to them and they pros- 
pered in all things save 
health. Chills and fevers tor- 
mented them. Their children 
were often sick. Mrs. Pfleging 
was taken suddenly ill and to 
all appearances died. The at- 
tendants pronounced her dead 
but h her husband would not 
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à ily learning more about their sold to Dr. Iverson Bell some 
k porortHy J, crark Ancestors. years ago at Sixteenth and REFERENCE 
Erie Canal. The newspaper was a copy Elm Streets. QD NOT CIRCULATE 


. of the “Terre Haute Daily Ex- 
There have been many in- press” dated Nov. 5, 1873, and 
stances of irreplaceable rec- was presented to D. F. Pfleg- 
ords and corrrspondence ing, Sr., who was much inter- 


A Remarkable Couple 


Entitled “A Remarkable 
Couple Married 55 Years. 
Still Vigorous and Industri- 
ous,” the 1873 newspaper arti- 
cle said: “In many respects 
the most remarkable couple 
in this section of the country 
are Mr. and Mrs. Henry Pfleg- 
ing who reside on 14th St., 
near Beiglers Gardens. They 
have been married more than 
54 years and are still so strong 
and full of vigor that they 
are able to perform and do 
regularly and cheerfully more 
manual labor than almost any 
pair of young people in the 
Wabash Valley. 

“They were born in Hesse 

į Cassle in 1797. They were 
married in their native coun- 
try in 1818. They came to this 
country in 1831, crossing the 
ocean with five children i in the 
same vessel and on the same 
trip that brought over a for- 
mer townsman, George Ha- 
bermeyer. They settled in 
Maryland where they made 
some money by buying a farm 
and selling it at an advance 
of 100 per cent on the cost. 
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“believe that life had departed. 
He worked over her senseless 
form for many hours and the 
old man says the happiest mo- 
ment of his life was when he 
detected the first signs of re- 


turning vitality. 

“It is the custom of this 
venerable woman to arise in 
the morning at 5 o’clock. She 
milks the cows, builds fires, 
does the chores generally. At 
6 o'clock she calls her house- 
hold to breakfast. After the 
meal is over she helps him to 
the market with a portion of 
the bountiful produce of their 
extensive vegetable garden. 
Mr. Pfleging is known 
throughout the city. There are 
few more familiar faces than 
his. There are none that wear 
a more cheerful and con- 
tented expression. He and his 
good wife have fought the 


battle of life thus far so brave- 

ly and so well that they may 

safely trust their future. In 

addition to the cultivation of | 
an eight-acre vegetable gar- 

den, these smart old people 

make and sell every year to 

the oyster saloons and eating 

houses many hundreds ef 

gallons of ketchup and picilil- 

li. Most of these articles are 

consumed by those who take 

their oysters at the saloons 

and eating houses and are 

made by Mrs. Pfleging and 

brought to town by her jolly 

husband. In addition to their 

vast amount of work. these 

aged people read regularly a 
papers of prominent news- 
paper,s and thus keep them- 
| selves informed of current 
events. 


“About the only medicine 
they have ever taken is Mof- 
fets pills. Each of them has 
taken one of these daily for 
thirty years. 


“It is very doubtful there 
can be found in this state an- 
other married pair whose his- 
tory will compare with that of 
this energetic old couple. 
| They have well earned the 
| respect of their fellow citizens 
and their life presents not 
only a contrast to, but a re- 
buke to the listless and use- 
less life so common to many 
in these later days.” 

The 1876 Terre Haute City 


Directory lists Christian 
Pfleging, gardener, as resid- 
ing at the southeast corner of 
Locust and 15th, the pres- 
ent location of Herz or Rose 
Park which comprises 5.18 
acres. I would imagine many 
of the deeds of land owners 
in the area around the park 
would show the former own- 
ership of the Pfleging family, 
who came to Vigo County in 
1836 and moved into town 
after the Civil War, over a 
hundred years ago. 
= ed 
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Over Eight Million 


If statistics can be believed, coin collectors now total over eight million 
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By DOROTHY CLARK 


people, and the hobby continues to grow in popularity. 


Collectors are classed as beginning collectors, sophisticated collectors, and 


the average collectors who need to fill in or upgrade their coin albums. 


Beginners need to learn how coins are graded. “About Good” means the date 
is readable but the coin is well-worn. “Good” means) a coin quite worn but 
lettering is fully readable and j 
at least a partial rim is still 
Very Good” 


evident. “V.G. 
denotes not 
as worn as 
“Good” but 
still lacking 
most of the 
design de- 
tails. “Fine” 
means that 
most of the 
major details 
of the coin 
are clear, but 
wear obvious. Pa: 

‘V.F. Very DOROTHY J. CLARK 
Fine” indi- 

cates wear only on high spots 
and design -details show up 
well, “E.F. Extremly Fine” 
denotes very slight wear on 
the high spots only. “A.U. 
About Uncirculated” indicates 
a coin that is just a shade off 
being uncirculated. Wear 
would be visible only with a 
strong magnifying glass. 
“Une. Uncirculated” is the 
coin with no wear at all, fresh 
out of the mint, and shining 
in full mint luster. 

Peace Dollars Valuable 


The first coin to bear the 
word “Peace” was the silver 
dollar minted in late 1921. but 
not circulated until 1922. They 
stemmed directly from Ameri- 
ca's desire for peace after the 
first World War. These silver 


dollars now cost the buyer ap- 
proximately four times their 
actual monetary value. 

By act of Congress the 
Franklin half-dollar was to be 
minted until at least 1968, but 
in 1963 Congress passed a law 
substituting the Kennedy half- 
dollar. This sudden change in 
mintage plans gave the Frank- 
lin coins added interest and 
importance. Today a Frank- 
lin half-dollar is as hard to 
find as a Kennedy half-dollar. 

In 1964 the Kennedy half- 
dollar, the Washington quarter 
and the Roosevelt dime were 
the last of the brilliant and 
beautiful .900 fine of 90 per 
cent silver coins sturck by 
the U.S. Treasury. They have 
become the most famous of all 
coins ever minted in America. 

The 1965 “J.F.K.” sets were 
the first coins minted in which 
the silver content of the half 
dollar was reduced from 90 
per cent to 40 per cent, and 
was completely eliminated 
from the quarter and the dime 
In addition the “D” (Denver) 
mint marks were eliminated, 
making these the first Denver 
coins in 61 years (since the 
Denver mint was established 
in 1906) to appear without 
mint marks. In fact, because 
of the change in the silver 
content, both the 1965 and 1966 


Jumber 


quire 
į Roosevelt dimes dating from 
1948 to 1967 for about $15. 


People 


coins are the only truly diff- 
erent American coins to be 
minted in over 90 years. 

The first coin on which the 
motto “I God We Trust” ap- 
peared, due largely to 
increased religious fervor dur- 
ing the Civil War, was the 
Two-Cent piece. Very few have 
ever seen this coin which was 
struck only by the Philadel- 
phia mint beginning in 1864. 
It was never popular and was 
discontinued in 1873. 

There was also a Three-Cent 
piece (nickel) minted from 
1865 to 1889. These coins were 
never popular because of their 
size, being easily mistaken for 
dimes. They quickly passed 
out of general circulation aft- 
er 1889 so that few remain to- 
day. Incidentially, today they 
cost a collector about three 
dollars each ! 


V Nickels Rare 


The Liberty Head ‘‘No-Cent” 
nickels, also called ‘‘Racket- 
eer” nickels, were struck in 
1883. The reverse featured a 
large “V” in a wreath but 
the word “cents” did not ap- 
pear anywhere. Almost imme- 
diately some ingenious, but 
not too honest citizens, began 
gold plating them and passing 
V nickels as Five Dollar gold 
pieces. To counteract this the 
word “cents” was added dur- 
ing the first year of their is- | 
sue. Thus only a relatively 
small number without “cents” 
were minted. 

In 1955 the San Francisco 
Mint sturck the last coins with 
an “S” mint mark. Only cents 
and dimes of low mintage wer 
struck, so today these coins 
are really historical pieces. 

An album filled with the 


A necessary 73 Jefferson nickels 
4 including the very and expens- 


ive 1950-D as well as all the 
wartime silver nickels now re- 
tails at about $40. 

A beginning collector can ac- 
the necessary fifty 


Coin collecting is such a fas- 
cinating hobby because it deals 
with the history of our coun- 
try and its famous people. 
More about coins and paper 
money in the near future.... 
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The “Emigrants and Travelers’ Guide” of 1832 said: “Hundreds of flat-boats 


annually descend the Wabash and White rivers . 
is becoming immense. In 1831, during the period between March 5th and April 
16th, fifty-four steamboats arrived and departed from Vincennes. It is also esti- 
mated that at least one thousand flat-boats entered the Ohio from the Wabash in 


the same time.” 


This writer tells us that one-tenth of the flat-boats, according to estimate, were 
loaded with pork at the rate of 300 barrels to the hoat”—another tenth said to be 
loaded with lard, cattle, horses, oats, cornmeal, etc.; and the remainder with corn 
on the ear. The value of produce and stock sent annually to market from the 
Wabash Valley by flat-boats was estimated by one aythermty at nearly $1,000,000. 


Early settlers developed the 
flat-boat when the Frengh and 
Indian type canoes, bateaux 
(or flat-bot- , 


rogues made £& 
of logs hol- 
lowed out 
were used ‘so | 
s uccessfully 
on the Wa-- 
bash River. 

The flat 
boat was es- 
sentially a 
forest prod- DOROTHY J. CLARK 
uct, and it 
would be very difficult to find 
the enormous trees now that 
were required for the sides, 
which were the foundations of 
the boat. 

Col. Cockrum described the 
flat-boat construction as fol- 
lows: To make one of these 
boats was quite an under- 
taking. The first thing to do 
was to procure two gunwales. 
They were usually made out 
of large yellow poplar trees 
and were from 60 to 80 feet 
in length. A fine, large 
straight tree was selected, 


By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


and, after it was cut down, 
two faces of it were hewn, 
leaving it about 24 inches 
thick. Then it was turned 
down on large logs and split 
in halves, hewn down to 12 to 
15 inches in thickness, thus 
making. both the gunwales out 
of one tree. 

The two ends were sloped, 
from six to eight feet, so that 
when the bottom was on, it 
had a boat shape, enabling it 
to run much faster in the wa- 
ter. The gunwales were then 
hauled to the boatyard and 
placed on rollers. The dis- 
tance apart which was wanted 
for the width of the boat was 
usually from 14 to 16 feet. 

Strong sills or girders were 
framed into the gunwales 
every eight or ten feet and 
securely fastened there by 
strong pins. Small girders or 
sleepers, to receive the bot- 
tom of the boat, were pinned 
into the cross sills or girders 
every 18 inches and even with 
the bottom of the gunwales. 

The bottom was made of 
one-and-a - half-inch lumber 
the length to reach from out- 


Í | 


| 


. the trade of the Wabash river 
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side to outside of he gun- 
wales, where it was securely 
nailed and then caulked. The 
old Indiana flat-boat builders 
used hemp for caulking, 
placing it into the cracks be- 
tween the edges of the planks 
with a caulking chisel made 
for the purpose. 
Ready for Launching 


When this was done, an- 
other bottom of inch lumber 
was made over this that held 
the caulking in place and 
made the bottom stronger. 
When the bottom was fin- 
ished, it was ready for launch- 
ing. 

This was done by having 
large auger holes in the round 
logs the bottom rested on and 
turning them with hand 
spikes. The ground was al- 
ways sloping toward the river 
and it did not require much 
turning until the logs would 
roll down the slope and carry 
the boat into the water. The 
boat, having been made 
bottom - upward, had to be 
turned. A large amount of 
mud and dirt was piled on the 
edge of the bottom, which was 
intended to sink it. Then a 
check line was fastened to the 
farthest limb or the fork of 
a tree and two or three yoke 
of oxen hitched to it. 
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the boat was turned right side 
-up. It was then full of water 
which had to be bailed out. 
The upper framework for the 
body of the boat was made 
very securely and well braced 
and the siding was nailed on. 
Strong joists were put on top 
of the framework from side 
to side to hold the decking. 
A center girder ran length- 
wise of the boat and this 
rested on a post every six or 
eight feet. This girder was a 
little higher than the outer 
walls. so that the water would 
run off the deck. 

A strong post was fastened 
in a framework made on the 
false bottom which came- up 
through the decking about 
three feet near each end of 
the boat. Holes were bored in 
these check posts so that it 
could be turned around with 
long wooden spikes. The check 


f rope was securely fastened to 


these posts and one end of it 
was carried to the bank and 


4 fastened. By using the spikes 


the check post would take up 
the slack and the boat could 
be securely landed as near the 
bank as wanted. 

There were three long oars; 
blade on the end and was 
fastened to a post near the 
back of the boat. This oar 
was used as a rudder in ! 
guiding the direction of the 
boat. The other two oars were 
used as sweeps to propel the 
boat and to pull her out of 
eddies. 

Cargo Highly Priced 

This crudely-fashioned boat 
would carry a large amount 
of produce. The pork was usu- 
ally packed in the boat in 
bulk; flour, wheat and eae 
were stored on raised floors 
to keep them dry. On small 
rivers when the water was at 
flood tide, 200,000 pounds of 
pork, 1,000 bushels of corn and 
many other articles of prod- 
uce could be carried. 

The money paid for the 
produce to load the boats 
brought great prosperity to 
the country. On the lower 
Mississippi, where the great 
sugar plantations were, there 
was a great demand for this 
provision. A boat would tie to 
the bank near one of these 
immense plantations and 
would sell the owner a half 


boat-load of meat, corn and 


‘flour. 


It took one of these boats 
a month to run out of the 
Wabash River down to New 
Orleans. They would sell their 
load of produce and then sell 
the boat. These old boatmen 
were a jolly generous light- 
hearted set of men and would 
often lash their boats together 
and float for several days and 


nights in that way on the low- 
er Mississippi River, i 


Eight 


in many western states. 
If, for instance, an item cost 
20 cents, a storekeeper often 
accepted two bits (25 cents) 
as the pur- g sects 
| chase price 
| and returned 
| no change to 
| 


i 


the customer. 
)Finally, in 
1878, the 
Treasury dis- © 
continued the © 
20-cent pieces 
and melted 
down many 
uncirculated 
coins still on 
hand, one 
more reason why these are 
rare, unsual and very desir- 
able to collectors . 

The fabulous 1909 VDB Cent 
is the first Lincoln Head cent 
ever struck, the first U.S. coin 
ever to feature the bust of an 
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American historical figure, 
and the first cent to carry the 


motto “In God We Trust.” 


Originally all 1909 cents car- 
ried the initials of the design- 
er Victor D. Brunner in large 
letters on the reverse, but a 
few weeks later they were re- 
moved from the die by the 


Treasury Department, so very 


few 1909 VDB pennies were 
ever struck. The San Fran- 
cisco mint mark on this coin 
makes it even more rare and 
valuable. 

The first Indian Head pen- 
nies ever minted were known 
as Copper-Nickel cents and 
were white, thicker, and ap- 
proximately 33 per cent heav- 
ier than pennies struck today. 
These original Indian Heads 
were minted for only six years 
1859-1864 and featured the pro- 


í 
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Rare Coins, Paper Money 


By DOROTHY J. CLARK 

A few weeks ago in this column the subject of coin collecting was so well 
received I decided another one was indicated, so here goes— 

How many of my readers have ever seen the very rare U. S. Twenty-Cent 
Piece? Issued only from 1875 to 1878 it has the distinction of being the shortest 
issue of any U. S. coin, minted for just four years. It closely resembled the quar- 
ter in size and weight, which made it an unpopular coin from the start. It was 
struck to halt the practice of dealing in “bits” (12% cents) prevalent at that time 
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file of an Indian girl, not a 
warrior. 


During World War II nickel 
became a critical war mate- 
rial, so from 1942 through 1945 
silver was used as a substit- 
ute. Later when the price of 
silver increased the value of 
these nickels naturally rose | 
proportionately. Collectors | 
and investors began acquiring 
them, and some private firms 
are known to have melted 
them down for their silver con- 
tent. Today it’s considered a 
great event to find one in 
your pocket change. 

Zinc Substituted for Copper 

For one year only 1943 the 
penny fell prey to wartime 
shortages. Like the Jefferson 
nickels World War II caused 
the Treasury to substitute zinc 
coated steel for copper in 
minting cents. These steel 
cents, from the Philadelphia, 
Denver and San Francisco 
mints, were the only steel pen- 


| nies ever struck in this coun- 


try. 
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-Extremely rare and difficult | 


to find are the large size U.S. 
currency also known as 
“Saddle Blankets.” These bills 
were printed before the gov- 
ernment discontinued the large 
size note in 1928. 

The small two dollar 
bill was issued from 1928 to 
1966 when it was finally dis- 
continued by the Treasury. It 
was never popular, being 
shunned by storekeeper and 
bankers alike. Often mistaken 
for a five dollar bill, a prac- ' 
tice developed of clipping or 
tearing off a corner to call 
attention to its denomination. 

| No longer a “jinx” the two 
dollar bill now is worth twice 
that amount to collectors. 

Dollar bills continue to be 
in the news. The printing of 
silver certificates were stopped 
in 1963. Notes now being is- 


ae 


sued are NOT backed by sil- | 


ver. The certificate dated 
1935 have’ no motto on the 
back; those beginning with 
1957 have “In God We Trust.” 

Many collectors are in- 
terested in only foreign coins. 
The only silver dollar (80 per 
cent fine) still being minted 
by any major country was the 
Canadian Centennial coin. Aft- 
er 1969 the design of a Cana- 
dian goose in full flight will 
not appear as the dies will be 
destroyed. 

Every Canadian coin during 
1967 has a new wild life de- 
sign especially struck in cele- 
bration of the one hundredth 
anniversary of Canada and 
will not be minted again. In 
the future the silver quarter 


and dimes will be minted of 
nickel. 

Gold coins from Mexico, all , 
22-karat solid gold just like 
our American coins, are per- 
fectly legal to buy and own. 
The “Aztec” or twenty peso 
4 coin has the artistic Aztec cal- 
endar. The five and ten peso 
coins have the profile of Hi- 
dalgo, famous patriot of the 
Mexican independence move- 
ment of 1810. 

The coin nobody wanted was 
| the 1964 Mexican quarter. Be- 
cause it was irregularly 
struck, it would not stack 
evenly, and Mexican citizens 
rejected it. All the coins were 
called in, but the few that es- 
`i caped have made the collec- 
=| tors happy. So goes coin col- 
i) lecting — a fascinating hob- 
by to over eight million! 
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In Tombstone 


By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


| In the Museum Library of the Vigo County Historical Society, 1411 S. 6th St., 

Terre Haute, Ind., is a large leather-bound ledger book that has been used for | 
| Several purposes over the years. Given to the museum by Miss Helen Sawyer, it 
i was believed to have been originally owned by the Swafford family. 
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Some of the earliest entries were made in reference to steamboat enterprises 
on the Wabash River. Later entries refer to debits and credits of a businessman, 
but most interesting of all entries are those for tombstones ordered from October, 


1865, to the fall of 1866. 
i The genealogical informa- 
tion copied from these orders 
adds much to the knowledge 
lof the families in the Wabash 
{Valley over 
y100 years ago. 
Marble mon- © 
juments and # 
\grave markers 
| were cut, in- 
scriptions chis- © 
-eled, deliv- 
jered in a. 
‘horse and 
pee some- 
i times many 
miles away, ‘dl 
and set up in DOROTHY J. CLARK 
„cemeteries 
from Clay County east to Clark 
-County, Illinois, west; from 
'Parke and Vermillion coun- 
ities north to Sullivan County 
jsouth. 
‘ Two stonecutters, named 
Bishop and Pratt, were cred- 
we with lettering the tomb- 
stones, Used in selecting 


J 


styles, carvings, lettering, 
verses, etc., was “Darlings 
prey r 


Design Book.” The choices 
were referred to by number. 

Both American and Italian 
marble were used, but the 
latter was more expensive. 
Limestone was used in the 
less expensive tombstones and 
in bases for the marble monu- 
ments. 


According to the Terre 
Haute City Directory (1860- 
1861) there were three mar- 
ble dealers located here: 
Grace Martin, on Ohio be- 
tween ist and 2nd Sts.; J. M. 
Walter, at 18 S. 4th St., and 
William Wagner, 54 S. Mar- 
ket St. 

The 1863 directory listed the 
above-mentioned Grace Mar- 
tin marble yard; Mr. Lamo- 
reux’s marble yard, and J. M. 
Walter at 8th and Eagle Sts. 

Unfortunately, a city direc- 
tory for the 1865-1866 years 
could not be found, so the 
marble dealers of the exact 
time period of the tombstone 
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orders is not known. 

By 1868-1869 two more mar- 
ble yards were listed: Walter 
Eppinghous¢é & Co., and 
Charles E. and H. Arnold, on 
S. 4th between Main and Ohio 
Sts. 


Nowhere could any mention 
of the stone cutters, Bishop 
and Pratt, be found in the} 
city directories. 

It is hoped that someone 
using this imformation in the 
future will be able to clear up 


workmen. 

Typed copies of this compi- 
lation complete with index 
have been placed with the 
DAR Library in Washington, 
D. C., the Genealogy Division 
of the Indiana State Library 
in Indianapolis, and the Mu- 
seum Library here in Terre 
Haute. 
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Following are a few tomb- | 
stone orders taken at random 
from the pages of the old 
ledger to show the wealth of 
genealogical information to be 
found in the' entire collection. 

John Carr ordered a tomb- 
stone with the following in- 
scription to be delivered to 
the Second Prairie Creek 
Graveyard: ‘‘M. C. Carr, Born 
April 18th, 1816; Died May 


4th, 1860; Aged 44 yr 16 
dys.” 
Mrs. James Draye, Fair- 


banks, Ind., ordered this in 
scription: “In memory of 
James Drake, Born May 9th, 
1778; Died June 12th, 1865; 
Aged 87 yrs 1 m 3 dys.” 

F. M. Brown, Livingston, 
Clark County, Illinois, ordered 
the following for his young 
wife: “Francés E. Brown, 
wife of F. M. Brown. Died 
Oct. 2nd, 1865, Aged 17 yrs 27 
ds.” 


Mrs. Josiah Adams and Dr. 
Goodwin ordered identical 
stones complete with carved 


'i flags for their Civil War dead; 


one was for 22-year-old Josiah 
Adams, who died at Green- 


; ‘ “i ville, Alabama; the other for 
the exact location of this par- | 


ticular marble dealer and his | 


Clarke B. Goodwin, aged 25 
years, who died at Nashville, 
Tenn. These tombstones were 
delivered to the Jack Oak 
Graveyard, Lamot Prairie, 
between Hutsonville and Pal- 
estine, Ill. 

So many small children died 
in those days, and the stone 
cutter was called on fre- 
quently to carve: ‘‘We all do 
weep and mourn when from: 
the Mother’s fold one little 
Lamb is gone.” 

Another favorite inscription 
was: “This lovely bud so | 
young and fair, Is gone to, 


|! Heaven to blossom there.” 


Surprisingly enough, only 
one order was included in this 
collection for the most com- 
mon inscription of all, the one 


found in nearly every early 
graveyard: 

“Remember friends as you 
pass by. 

AS you are now so noce was I 
As I am now so you must be 
Prepare for death and fol- 

low me.” 
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Quaker Thomas Dean served as attorney and agent for the Brothertown 
Indians of Oneida Co., New York. In 1817 he left behind him a large, beautiful 

i home, situated in the charming Oriskany Valley, at Deansboro, New York, a wife 
and five children, his many responsibilities including those of postmaster, justice 
of peace, college trustee, and sole ownership of the Friends Cotton & Woolen 
Manufactory, to journey from central New York to central Indiana, all the way 


by water. 


The purpose of the journey was to secure land in the West for the Brother- . 
town Indians, where they could move from the injurious influence of the white 
‘population on the weakness of the Indian character. 


The boat which he built for 
the journey drew twenty-one 
inches of water. It carried five 
iIndian chiefs, z peT 
[two of their | “i 
|wives, three . 
‘passengers, 
iand Thomas } 
iDean, their at 
orney, agent, ` 
‘and captain, © 
ithen only 34: 
years old. 

They took & A 
ithe usual wa- @ 
ter route from i. a. 
New York to DOROTHY J. CLARK 
reach the Ohio 
River and thus reach the 
mouth of the Wahash River. 
The southern part of Indiana 
he found sparsely settled, but 
the central and northern parts 
‘were still wildernesses in 1817. 
IIn his voyage from Fort Har- 
irison up the Wabash to the 
{mouth of the Mississinewa 
jRiver and return, a distance 
sof about 360 miles, he does 
inot mention in his diary or 
journal of having seen a 
single white man. 

The Indians he met on the 
river could not speak English 
and he therefore had great 
‘difficulty in communicating 
with them. He was looking 
‘for good land, well wattered, 
‘and describes the fine, fertile, 
lsilent prairies near the Wa- 
ibash. In his journey on foot 
(from Fort Harrison to the 
White River country and re- 
turn, he passed through a 
‘wilderness of forests sparsely 
dinhabitated by Indians. The 
thardships were most severe. 
jWhat would a man of today 
think of making a journey 
from Terre Haute to Fort 
;Wayne, about 220 miles, most 
;of the way bn foot, with a 
‘heavy pack on his back? Some 
'days Dean and his party trav- 
Ned 40 miles. 

We of today are particularly 
‘interested in Thomas Dean’s 
journal of his trip in 1817 be- 
cause it tells us what our part 
of the world looked like before 
| Vigo Co. was formed one year 
later in 1818. 


| Twenty Miles on Foot 


| After leaving Vincennes and 
istarting up the river to Fort 
‘Harrison, Dean tells of reach- 
‘ing the Shaker settlement on 
“Busero Prairie” where they 
stopped overnight and to buy 
supplies. Dean was inter- 
ested in the Shaker way of 
life, their gardens and or- 
chards. In turn the Shakers 
went out on the river to see 
the boat and how it would 
run. 
This Shaker settlement on 
Busseron Creek was one of the 
earliest in Sullivan County- 
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Dean and his party left there 
July 25th and spent the next 
night fifteen or sixteen miles 
up river where they stopped 
at a Frenchman’s house. 

On the 26th they went on 
shore to view  Lamott’s 
Prairie five or six miles up- 
stream. They had traveled 
about twenty miles, reaching 
Union Prairie on July 27th 
where they found the newly 
laid out town of York on the 
west bank of the river. The 
proprietors of the town were 
John F. Richardson and Israel 
Harrison from New York. 

Living off the land, so to 
speak, Dean and his crew 
fished in the river, killed wild 
geese and turkeys and bought 
milk and potatoes, etc. from 
the farm houses along the 
way. 

On July 28th they put up on 


the beach four or five miles 
thove Prairie Creek prairie, 
which he described as a very 
handsome place. Here they 
saw very large flocks of 
teese. 

The entry for July 29th reads 
— “We went up the river four 
or five miles, went on shore, 
ind ate breakfast. I went 
back about a mile into the 
woods and found a house on 
the Honey Creek prairie, and 
procured some cucumbers. 
After breakfast we passed 
on eight or nine miles and 
came to a place called Terre 
Haute, where there is a vil- 
lage laid out. We stopped a 
few moments and went on. 
There was a hard shower and 
à hurricane. We went on to the 
ank and waited till it was 


` over and then went up to Fort 
] Harrison, where we arrived 


z about 7 p.m. This is about 
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20 miles that we came today 
and about 140 miles from 
Vincennes. We put up at John 
A. Lafond’s, who had no fam-|! 
ily but kept house and a littlel, 
atore.” 

Thomas Dean did not suc- 
‘ceed in acquiring Indian lands 
in Indiana, but bater removed 
‘the Brothertown and Stock- 


bridge Indians to a 23,000-acre 
tract on the east shore of 
Lake Winnebago in Wiscon- 


„sin which they still occupy. 


He died at Deansboro, N.Y., 
in 1843. The entire journal 
can be read in Vol. 6 No. 2 of 
the Indiana Historical Society 
publications. ' 
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By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


The news of the discovery of gold in California in 1848 signaled the start of 
the first gold rush in the history of the world. By 1850 almost 100,000 poured into 
the new territory and almost all these new settlers were men. 

Most of the Forty-niners were young and unmarried, or had left wife and 
family at home. Most of these adventurers had no intention of staying in Califor- 
nia longer than the few months in which they planned to make their “Pile.” 


They expected to dig enough 
gold to pay off the mortgage 
on the farm at home, or to 
buy.a new farm, or to start 
in business for themselves, 
etc. Few were able to do this, 
and many re- 
turned home 
no wealthier 
than when 


they had start- § 
ed. 

In the years 
d that followed 
-4 there were to 


be other gold 
rushes; to 
Pike's Peak 
in 1859, to 
Montana in 
the sixties, 
and to the Klondike in the 
nineties. 


DOROTHY J. CLARK: 


Many times a group of men _ 


from one locality would band 
together and poo) their re- 
sources to pay for tools, sup- 
plies and transportation to 
hunt for gold in the Far West. 

Even on the well-traveled 
trails there were many hard- 
ships, and the routes were 
soon marked by broken wag- 
ons, dead oxen and mules 
and lonely graves. 


Nuggets Like Hens’ Teeth 
The stories that came out of 


< _ California as to the richness of 


the gold deposits were usually 
exaggerations. There were no 
nuggets lying around like 
hen’s eggs waiting to be 
picked up, and no streams 
were paved with gold. 

Most of the men who came 


to look for wealth would have 
a 


three scythes and cradles... - 
one half interest in tanyard. 

“At the same time I will 
sell my six Negro slaves, two 
men 39 and 58 years old, two 
boys, 12 and 18 years old, two 
Mulatto wenches, 32 and 40 
years old . . . will sell allto- 
gether to same person as I 
will not separate them. 

“Terms of the sale: cash in 
hand, or note to draw four per 
cent interest with Henry Mc- 
Connell as security . . . the 

‘sale was to start at eight 
o'clock, with plenty of free 
eats and drinks all during the 
sale.” 

As interesting as old family 
papers are, they can be very 
frustrating also. The question 
comes to mind; After the sale, 


earned more staying on the 
farm back home. But strikes 
were sometimes made that 
were almost as remarkable as 
the stories told back East. 

A few years back, after the 
death of former State Bee In- 
spector John Beauchamp at 
the age of 86 years, an inter- 
esting document was found 
among his family papers and 
brought to my attention. 
Dated March 1, 1849, this yel- 
lowed paper told of the farm 
auction of J. L. Moss, of Ver- 
sailles, Kentucky. This ances- ! 


did this Mr. Moss make it 
safely to the Far West, did 
he strike it rich, did he stay 
there or did he return to Ken- 
tucky or Indiana where his 
descandants were to live their 
lives? 

Nearly every family has 
someone who left the family 


tor of the deceased had sold | rooftree, so to speak, and 
his farm and was leaving by ! journeyed off to the gold 
ox team for California and ! Tushes, to seek greener pash 


Oregon territory. tures, or just to see the coun-' 


Sale Items Numerous l try. Some returned, some' 
á 3 q didn’t, and that’s what makes 
> 2 fee PT at genealogy such a difficult 


task in locating these little- 
known branches of the family 
tree. 


manner: “All my ox teams, 
except two teams Buck and 
Ben and Tom and Jerry which 
I will drive west’... two milk 
cows . . . two oxen yokes 
.. . two ox carts... plow 
with wooden mould board... 
1,500 ten-foot fence rails... | 
85 sugar troughs made of 
white ash timber . . . two 
spinning wheels . . . one large 
loom, made by Jerry Wilson 

one hundred split 
hoops... 

“One 32 gallon barrel of 
Johnson Miller whiskey, seven 
years old . . . twenty gallon 
apple brandy . . . some oak- 
tanned leather .. . one dozen 
wooden pitch forks . . . one 
32-caliber rifle made by Ben- 
jamin Miller several 
hams, sides of bacon and ten 
gallons of lard . . . six Fox 
Hounds, all soft-mouthed ex- 
cept one... one gray mare 
and colt .. . one baby yoke 
. . . lot of poplar weather 
boards . . . 800 to 1,000 feet of 
clapboards . . . one 60-gallon 
soap kettle . . . ten gallons 
maple syrup . . . 40 gallon 
sorghum molasses . 20 
pounds mutton tallow . . . 300 
poles . . . 100 empty barrels 
. .. one 40-gallon copper still 
. . . 50 gallon soft Soap... 
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alive in these diggin’s.” 


By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


Captain . 
emembered the Wabash 


When Emmet Hall, pioneer river captain, was interviewed by a local reporter 
over 40 years ago, he was ‘quoted as saying, “Yes sirree, I’m the only river captain 


He was 72 years old at that time and could have passed easily for 50. Described 


as being broad-shouldered, tall, keen-eyed and interesting, his was a personality 
that anyone would admire, At seven score years he was hale and hearty, and had 
a booming voice that still spoke with authority. | 


| The old captain started 


working on the river in 1861, 
at the tender age of eight 
years, on his father’s boat, 
the “ANNA BELLE” which 
was a freight 
boat that ran 
from Vin- 
cennes to 
Terre Haute. 

Young Em- 
met had the 
job of wash- 
ing dishes, 
but had aspi- 
rations of 
some day fol- 
lowing in his 
father’s 
steps and be- 
ing a river captain. 

He also worked on the 
Reindeer, Young America, 
Elk, Peter J, Clarke, H. O. 
Beain, Prairie City, Belle- 
Fontaine, and Belgrade boats. 

According to Mr. Hall, the 
best boat that was ever up 
the Wabash was the old 
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Romeo. She belonged to Capt. 


Uriah Shumaker, father of 
Samuel Shumaker of this city. 
It was built before 1858, be- 
cause there is a picture of the 
steamboat Romeo leaving the 
foot of Walnut street, here in 
Terre Haute in June, 1858, 
with a Sunday School Excur- 
sion. 

In 1867, according to the 
records, the old R o m eo was 
carrying freight and passen- 
gers between Terre Haute and 
Covington. 

Four-Dollar Fare 

Mr. Hall was the proud cap- 
tain of the newer Romeo, 130 
feet long, 30 feet wide, and 
built in 1885 at the cost of over 
fifteen thousand dollars, a 
stupendous sum to spend on a 
steamboat at that time. The 
boat had 38 state rooms and a 
full cabin. It was considered a 
wonderful boat to the people 
up and down the Wabash 
river, 


Theater and dancing parties 
were held on the boat and 
people cam: from Vincennes 
to Terre Haute on the railroad 
in order to take the boat from 
here back to Vincennes for 
four dollars. 


Sometimes as many as 65 
landings were made between 


Terre Haute and Vincennes, || 
including Russellville, Merom,, ; 
and Hutsonville. In the winter} ' 


many times the river would be 
frozen up and so the crew 
would all camp on the river 
bank until the river was navi- 
gable. 

In the winter of 1885 the 
boat left Vincennes at nine 
o'clock in the morning, landed 
in Terre Haute at sundown, 
and as the next day was New 
Year's, an all-night dance] 
was held. 


The Romeo was so well- 
known for its pleasure excur- 
sions that when the boat 
pulled in at Terre Haute ap- 
proximately 2,000 people were 
on the bank to see her. 

The old Romeo burned on 
the Yazoo River in Mississ- 
sippi, in 1888. The last boat on 
which he was captain was an 
excursion boat on the Ohio, 
River in 1923. 

Mr. Hall had lived in Terre 
Haute since 1886 and came 
here from Darwin, Illinois. 
He was born in Clark County, 
Illinois, but he became a real 
honest-to-goodness Hoosier. _ 


=“Back mn 1935, Mr. Halj 


was quoted as saying, ‘It 
makes me hot to look at thé 
foot of Ohio street and see 
that boat landing; to look af 
the banks of our river. What, 
do you suppose tourists think; 
when they see the banks ofi 


, the Wabash as they are, whent 


they expect to see it as they! 


_ have heard in song or story?” | 


Serving on the committee | 
for river improvements for | 
which H. E. Perry was chair- 
man, Mr. Hall's fondest hope 
was that Dresser Drive would 
be made beautiful and the 
river improved until it would 
be in reality what we hear 
of it in song, especially Paul 
Dresser’s "On the Banks of the 
Wabash.” ; 

There have been many 
changes in river transporta- 
tion and even in the river it- 
self. The first bridge at the 
foot of Ohio street was pro- 
‘vided with a swinging section 
on pontoons which could be 
opened to allow passage of 
steamboats. 

The Terre Haute draw- 
bridge hada lift-span which 
opened but in time became 
useless when the channel 
shifted toward the eastern 
bank. This can be een as gon 
lonkat the present Big Four 

badge. Tike. posttion - ef the 

drawspan indicates the chan- 

Continued On Page 6, Col, ;1. 

1 


nol has shifted from the west 
to the east end of the bridge, | 
No provision is made on oun j 
present bridge for the pas- 
sage of steamboats, and if 
one should whistle for the 
opening of the draw, it would 
prove very embarrassing for 


all-concerned, 
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Last year the Sunday column on epitaphs caused more interest, ie , 
many telephone calls and much fan mail. If my ran ee this topic, Pll i 
only too happy to share some of the better epitaphs received. J 

This gem was found in an old southern cemetery in the State of Georgia:| 

“Oh be he dead 
And am he gone 


ie too.” 
And is I left here all alone should lie too 


Frequently the epitaph tells “Here lies Dick, a baker by 
Oh cruel fate personality traits such as talk- trade, 
Thou beest unkind ativeness: “Here snug in Who was always in business 
To take he fore grave my wife doth lie, praised; 
And leave I hind.” Now she’s at rest, and so am And here snug he lies, in his 
Tombstone inscriptions fre- 1.” oven, 'tis said, 
guenti gi more than the This one gives the cause of In hopes T his bread may | 
cig. 2 death: be raised.” 
ceased. For “This little hero that lies here This terse epitaph was found 
instance: Was conquer’d by the diar- on the marble marker at the 
“Some have § rheer.”’ It also tells us the grave of a celebrated cook: 
ch aiar en, 3 stone cutter needed a diction- “Peace to his hashes.” 
some have +} ! p= hl Ast ten ——— = a 
none; iher epitaphs of a kinder And this one explains the 
Here lies the nature include: “She always former occupation of the de- 
mother of made home happy,” and parted one: 
twenty-one.’ “Here lies the wife of Simon Here lies a man who dyed of 
This epitaph Stokes, wool great store, 
tells much Who liver and died—like ofh-; 1 One day he dled himself, and 
more than er folks.” ! na id rachel č i 
the vital sta- pororny s. cearr Here is still another version oo a Gagpacnelor Commis 
{eres . eo sioned the stone cutter to in- 
; tistics: of a classic tombstone inscrip scribé his Fenitaoh on M 
“Here lies my dear wife, a tion: tombstone: Erap G 
sad slattern and shrew; “Time was I stood where thou “At T A winters’ end 
lf I said I regretted her, I dost. now. 1 died 
4 aie view'd the dead, as thot A al being, sole and 
2 ‘dost me; sad; 
; Ere long thou’lt be as lov The nuptial knot I never tied, 
| as I, And wish my father never 
‘J And others stand and lool had.” ý 
3 on thee.” This curious epitaph was 
; Epitaphs doubtless origi copied from the San Diego 
3 nated from a longing for im Herald: “Here lies the body of 
i mortalty. Their invention i: Jeems Humbrick who was ac- 
' attributed to the scholars o: cidentally shot on the bank of 
Linus, the Theban poet, whe the pacus river by a young 
flourished about 2,700 BC, man. He was accidentally shot 
and being unhappily slain, his with one of the large colt’s re- 
scholars lamented the loss ofi volver with no stopper for the 


their master in a particular, cock to rest on, it was on one 

kind of mournful verses, of the old fashion kind brass 

called from him Aelinum, and mounted and of such is the 

afterwards Epitaphia, because kingdom of heaven,” 

they were recited and sung at It is interesting to note that 

burials and engraved upon the widow was living with her 

sepulchres. { fourth husband when she or- 
Monuments and inscriptions; 

form the cementing link be-| 

tween the past, the present! 


sidered as tributes of surviv-! 
ing relatives and friends who| 
desire to preserve a name’ 
from oblivion. i 
the practice of using the de-}. 
ceased person's trade or pro-f 
fession as a basic for rhyme, t 


f a< 
———_ 


very old graveyards. 


| reads: 
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dered the following inscription: | 

“This turf has drunk a widow’s | 
tear, 

Three of her husbands slumber 
here.” 
I enjoyed reading this epi- | 

taph: > 

“An honest fellow here is laid, 

His debts in full he always 
paid; 

And, what’s more strange, the: 
neighbors tell us F 

He brought back borrow’d um- 
brellas.” } 
And this epitaph tells of one! 

of the patient stone cutters: i 

“Here lies the body of Frank 
Raid, | 

Parish clerk, and gravestone 
cutter; 


| 
| 
And this is writ to let you know, : 
wae Frank for others used t i 
0, | 

Is now for Frank done by an- | 
other.” | 

Í 


and the future. They are con-i oE Te 
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For instance, one epitaph HAUTE IANA 
found on a baker’s tombstone TERRE IKO 


Caval 
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seems very appropriate. 


The reunion was held at 


been in uniform. 


The poem “Reunion of the Brave” was specially written for the occasion by 


ry P 


Zi f4. Trib- sfe 
For Veteran's Day, 


By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


Tomorrow being Veterans’ Day, 
31st, 43rd, 85th and 71st Indiana Infantry, and the 4th and 6th Cavalry somehow 


Cho, Dovthy eb, yT 
oem Appropriate 


‘Monday 


the poem written for 


Terre Haute on September 7, 8 and 9, 1888, 80 years 
ago now, and 20 years plus a few more since the veterans of the Civil War have 


Dr. E. T. Spotswood, late surgeon of the 6th Cavalry. 


“Old Comrades True, once 
more, we meet, our sol- 
dier life renewing. 

Our 


long again ; 

we are re- 

viewing, 

And now. 

around the | 

camp- fire’s 
glow, 

Our heart's 
with mem- 
ories swell- 
ing, 

We will again 
recall the past, in stories 
we are telling. 

Again we’ll press each com- 
rade’s hand, who once the 
musket carried, 

The brave boys who, to 
friends were true, and 
neer from duty tarried. 

From the canteen agin 
we'll quaff, and friend- 
ship’s bonds draw tighter. 

Which through life’s march 
have bound us still, yet 
always growing brighter. 

Upon the picket line we'll 
stand and guard each com- 
rade’s weal, 

With never faltering purpose 
firm, and hearts as true 
as steel, 

We'll stand again as once we 
stood, when battle raged 
around us, 

Each comrade to his brother 
knit by the same old cords 
that bound us. 

Again we hear the bugle-call, 
again the fife’s shrill 
screaming, 

The beating of the martial 
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drum, and see the rifles 
gleaming. 

We hear the charging squad- 
ron’s tramp, the musket’s 
deadly rattle. 

The saber’s clash, the car- 
bine’s ring, the din and 
roar of battle. 

As ’neath the conflict’s dark- 
ening shroud our charging 
ranks plunge under, | 

We see the cannon's fiery 
flash, and hear its boom- 
ing thunder. 

The whizzing bullets — leaden 
bolts, like hail around us 
flying, 

And fill the air with sadden- 
ing moans, of wounded and 
the dying. 

Our comrades fall on every 
hand, and in bloody 
shrouds are sleeping. 

While rain or shot, and burst- 
ing shell, are death’s dread 
harvest reaping. 

The surging rush of charg 


the Reunion of the 


eee 
eee re re F N. : 


ing host, to deadly con- 
flict springing, è 

And the wild hurrah, the vic- 
tors shout, above the 
tumult ringing. 

But this has past, long years 
ago, its memories fast are 
going, 

And white robed Peace o'er 
all the land, is now her 
blessings throwing. 


For this we fought, for this” 


we bled, and now hence- 
forth, forever, 

One hope, one country, and 
one flag, no traitor hand 
shall sever. 

To generations yet unborn, 
this blood-bought gift we 

{ tender, 

‘And bid them hold it through 


~~ 


all time, and ne'er the 
prize surrender... 

Let discord cease, and strife 
be still, let every wrong 
be righted, ie 

And peace and love again | 
Shall,reign, through all the 
land united. i 

And Blue and Gray again 
shall clasp, fraternal hands 
together, 1 

And to our common country’s | 
flag, renew their pledge |, 
forever... 

We are gathering in the silent 
camp, where bivouac the 
dead. ' 

No straggler will be left be- f- 
hind, but all again will be 

At the Grand Reunion of the 
Brave, at morning reveille.” f 
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Made in two size discs, the 
Regina 21 inch was usually a 
| beautiful table model of the 
dtype which 
J| used to grace £ 
4iGrandmoth- | 

er’s parlor. 
| This is the 

type so ad- 
mired by Mu- : 
seum visitors ` 
here. 
The 27 inch ; 
disc type could 
play twelve 
' different discs 
in 
but without 

selection. It was provided 

with a coin slot and was in- 
; tended for use in an ice cream 


rotation porotny J. CLARK 
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By DOROTHY 


parlor, drug store, or other 
public amusement place. 
Popular tunes to be heard 
on the Regina range from 
“Last Rose of Summer” to 
the “Washington Post 
March,” from “Lost Chord” 
to ‘Columbia, Gem of the 
Ocean.” , 
Before the coming of the 
jukebox, every honky-tonk 
and speakeasy in America 
had a coin piano, or nickelo- 
deon as most collectors know 
them today. Most famous of , 
these instruments were the’! 
J. P. Seeburg Piano Co., the} 
Marquette Piano Co., and the | 
Operators Piano Co., all lo- 
cated in the town which] 


=] made honky-tonks and speak- 


3] easies famous—Chicago, Ill. 
{1 “Yes, Sir, That’s My Baby,” 
4 “Waiting for the Robert E. 
Lee,” these and many other 
J tunes were played again and 
again as an endless stream of 
nickels cascaded down the 
ij coin chute in the old nickelo- ! 
deons on the pier at Atlantic | 


Y City, in an Oregon lumber 


| camp, in a New Orleans cafe, 


Jor in a roadhouse near 


Peoria, Ill., all did their part 
to make life during the care- 


bit more enjoyable. 


The Seeburg company 
formed in 1907 was one of 
the leaders in the automatic 
music field. The firm discon- 
{tinued making the large or- | 
t chestrions in 1927 and went 
on to be a leader in the field 
of juke boxes, stereo sys- 
tems, etc. 

One of the largest Seeburg | 
iorchestrions had 68 pipes | 


| free Roaring Twenties a little 


‘resenting several different 
jorchestra instruments, bass 
‘drum and snare drum, tym- 
{pani, castanets, cymbal and 
atriangle. It is a fascinating | 
jinstrument to hear when | 
everything plays at once (or 
dnearly all at once!) 
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Instruments Were 
Clark, Dorothy | 


Important to 


| 
Life J~ 
TA- Trib -sta ie I y 
From the Gay Nineties to the Roaring Twenties automatic musical instru- 
ments were an important part of life in America. By dropping a nickel in one 
of these automatic instruments one could buy a variety of sparkling tunes. 
The Regina Music Box Company of Rahway, New Jersey, was the most 
famous and most prolific American maker of music boxes. The Regina boxes use 


j a perforated steel disc with raised projections on one side. These projections 
1 turn a “star wheel” which, in turn, plucks a tooth in the large musical comb. 


The cases of the Marquette 
instruments were lined with 
bird’s eye maple and mahog- 
any and decorated with fine 
art glass. One of their orches- 
trions made in 1920 had two 
large banks of violin and 
‘flute pipes plus tiny piccolos 
dfor solo effects rather than 
Atrapwork. 

The orchestrion known as 
the Empress Electric could 
play elaborate solo effects on 
Ha melodious set of Deagan 
4orchestra bells. With the ad- 
Adition of a piano, mandolin, 
jbass drum, snare drum, wood 
iblock, triangle and cymbal 
ithe overall effect was that of 
E snappy little musical com- 

o! 


No Home Complete 

From about 1900 to 1930 
no home was complete with- 
out a player piano in the 
living room. These ranged 
from inexpensive player 
pianos with foot-pumped 
pedals which sold for a few 
hundred dollars to magnifi- 
cent reproducing pianos 
which sold for much more 
and which re-enacted the orig- 
inal artist’s performance down } 
to his most delicate shadings./ 
and nuances. a 

The addition of a rinky= 
tink mandolin bar to the parlor ; 
player piano was a great | 


traction, and many of’*my 
readers can probably remem- 


iber spending hours of leisure | 
time pumping and singing 
away on the old player piano. 
Of all the companies en- | 
gaged in the field of mechan- 
ical music no wider variety 
of instruments was made than 
-the marvelous. products of 


ithe Rudolph Wurlitzer cof- j|) 


pany. 


| The Wurlitzer orchestrion f 


catalogue featured one ma- | 


f chine whose musical innards | 
consisted of a piano, mandolin } 
bar, violin pipes, flute pipes, | 


a xylophone, a set of charm- 
ing orchestra bells, bass 
drum, snare drum and tri- 
angle. ’ 
The Wurlitzer automatic 
harp was a most wonderful 
instrument. Close your eyes 
and you'll almost see the 
gaily painted galloping 
horses and the ringing 
laughter of children on a 
merry-go-round when you 
hear again the Wurlitzer band 
i organ. 
| The Bijou Orchestrion, as 
the favorite theatre name im- 
plies, once attracted peple to 
the movie house to see the 
latest escapade of Charlie 
Chaplin or the tatest install- 
ment of “The Perils of Paul- 
ine.” 
The most wonderful and 
most elaborate mechanical 
musical instruments ever 
made were the gigantic or- 
chestrions produced in Ger- 
many during the early 20th 
century. Weighing tons and 
' costing a small fortune they 
took the place of an entire 
human orchestra in beer 
halls, restaurants and other 
places. 
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Found in 1911 Newspapers! 


Humor 
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As a change from reading century-old newspapers, I frequently read local | 
reportings of only half a century ago, and find them just as interesting. 


tifi 
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For instance, the Clinton Public Library, gift of Andrew Carnegie, finally 
opened to the public on November 22nd, 1911, after five years of controversy and 
very slow progress. It seems the board and other officials were not in harmony, 
so no effort was made for any sort of opening ceremonies. According to one 
Clintonian, “The doors were just thrown open to the public and that was all there 


was to it.” 

How many readers remem- 
ber the Indiana Suit & Skirt 
Co. located on the second floor 
of the Odd 
Fellows Bldg., : 
Eighth and: 
Ohio streets? 

Keuneke’s 
Millinery, 
with two lo- i 
cations at 421 ` 
Wabash andi% 
22 South 4th, , 
were selling 
untrimmed 
hats from 50 
cents up and DOROTHY J. CLARK 
hats trimmed 
with fancy feathers and wings 
95 cents up. 

Girls with freckles in 1911 
were urged to try Wilson’s 
Freckle Cream on sale at 


Arthur Baur’s Pharmacy. Two 
large jars of this product were 
guaranteed ‘to bleach your 
tan.” 


TRIBUNE want ads cost 
only one cent a word in 1911, 
and the Terre Haute Water 
Works had a very graphic 
three - column advertisement 
showing the contrast between 
the housewife who was “still 
tied to the pump” and the 
“progressive housekeeper en- 
joying filtered water in the 
kitchen at a nominal cost— 
less than a red postage stamp 
per day.” 

The advertisement continued 
with this message: “There 
are some who cannot afford 
even a postage stamp a day, 
but the large majority of men 
who work for wages, who do 


> 


not hesitate to ride on the 
street cars, or smoke a cigar, 
can easily afford filtered wa- 
ter in the kitchen. In a six- 
room house, the rate is 14 
cents per day. . . Some 
have put off their wives with 
excuses of various kinds. Now, 
right now, before the weather 
is any colder, is the time!” 
Just think of the husbands all 
over town getting an earful 
after that newspaper hit the 
porch, 
Good Food Buys 

Lederer-Feibelman Co., lo- 
cated opposite the Traction 
Station, had a full page ad- 
vertisement for their big 
Thanksgiving sale. In addition 


to their usual dry goods, f 


clothing and furniture, they 


were offering fully dressed E 


poultry—chickens and ducks 
at 13% cents a pound and 
turkeys for 22 cents a pound. 

Men’s clothing could be pur-: 


' chased at John Bruno’s, 1517: 


Wabash, Lee Goodman & Sons, 
410 Wabash, Kleeman Dry 
Goods Co., Sixth & Wabash, 
and Thorman & Schloss, 668- 
670 Wabash. 

In November, 1911, the an- 
nual bazaar of the Centra 
Christian Church was bein 
held in the church parlors, 
7th & Mulberry, Each night 
of the week-long bazaar there 
was a different entertainment 
planned. The ladies gave little: 
plays, acted out a gypsy wed- 
ding, Spanish drills, Greek 
tableaux, Indian pow wow, 
Japanese drill, Dutch songs 
and several readings. 

Church ladies mentioned 
were: Misses Lydia Mills, Eva 
Martin, Ida Mills, Hyla Mills 
and Martha Williams; Mes- 
dames. Sam Axe, W. A. Rus-, 


sell, Curtis Drake and C. A-| 


Ecker. 
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Patrol Brigade Formed 
Women were certainly ac- 
tive in their civic duties in 


women calling themselves the 
Red Cross Patrol Brigade bore 
down on the fire headquarters 
company armed with needles, 
thread and Red Cross Seal 
badges and proceeded to dec- 
orate the firefighters. 

This Patrol Brigade, sched- 
uled as the biggest publicity 


d stunt to boost the sale of Red 


Cross seals during the Christ- 
mas season, started from the 
police station at 9 a.m. 
Driving at a rapid rate 
through Wabash Avenue with 


‘| Patrolman Bishop handling 


the reins, the wagon, bearing 
huge posters attracted con- 
siderahle alfention. 

In the Brigade were: Mrs. 
Nora Ragsdale and the Misses 
Harriet Oakley, Martha Hen- 
sel, Maude Wehr, Ruth Schu- 


ster, Dora Burr and Rhoda 
Welding. Deft fingers worked 
rapidly at the various fire 
houses and squad after squad 
of firefighters were 
rated with the little badges. 


1911. A committee of seven | 


| 


| 
| 


deco- |? 


The women made the air |; 
ring with aʻyell specially de- 


vised for the occasion: 


“Red Cross; Red Cross! Rah! 


Rah! Rah! Rah! 


Red Cross; Red Cross! Rah! 


Rah! Rah! Rah! 
Red Cross Christmas Seals! 
Rah! Rah! Rah!” 


ing horns and attracted much 


ience riding in a patrol 
el ladies. 


Indianapolis. 


bo. have coffee! re 
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All the women were blow- | 


ion as they were driven |; 
k town. It was tbe first | 


These ladies probably would 
have organized HELP in their 
Way if they had taken time off 4 


Their | 


Hae 


pma 
i 
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McGuffey Readers Remain} 
Cherished in Many Homes 


There have been several books written on the subject. of the McGuffey 
Readers. The magazine and newspaper articles on the subject are too numerous 
to mention. All writers agree that the McGuffey Readers make the old-fashioned 
Americans and their world come to life and show present-day readers how. it 
was in the “good old days.” 

The McGuffeys (or MacGuffies) probably belonged originally to the great clan | 
of the fighting MacFies of northwest Scotland. By the 18th century they had | 
become southern Lowland farmers and artisans and ardent Covenanters. Those 
who could scrape up the price of the passage migrated with their families to 
Treland,.Canada. or the colonies. 


Among the many Scottish 
emigrants were Wm. “Billy” 
McGuffey and his wife Ann 
McKittrick. 
Pious, educated 
Billy McGuffey | 
wrote a fine | 
hand and read 
every book he 
could find. 
When he was ii 
32 and his wife 
27 in the spring 
of 1774 they de- 
cided to sail 
for America 

| with their three 
children—Alex- 
ander aged 7, Catherine aged 
l 6, and Elizabeth aged 4. The 
sailing ship took three long 
months to reach Philadelphia. 

Billy bought a farm in York 
county, southeast Pennsyl- 
vania, and in the spring of 

- 1775 planted his crops. Then 


Dorothy Clark 


came the Revolutionary War 
and Billy enlisted. His wife 
| managed the farm and the precocious child, William ate 


family until his return. 

When his son Alexander, or 
“Sandy,” was 12 years old, the 
Northwest Territory was 
thrown open to settlers, and 
Billy sold his farm and 
brought land on the Western 
frontier between Fort Pitt and 
Wheeling, and here they 
moved in 1789. Young Eliza- 
beth died on the difficult 
journey. 

Loving the outdoor life, 
Sandy McGuffey served as an 
Indian spy and scout for five 
summers, roaming the fron- 
tier. Deciding at last to settle 
down he married in 1797 Anna 
Holmes, and in three years 
there were three children: 
Jane, Wm, Holmes and Henry 
Holmes. 

Anna (Holmes) McGuffey 
decided all her children would 
get an education, but partic- 
ularly William Holmes Mc- 
Guffey she recognized as a 
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up knowledge and had a pro- | 


A Roving Teacher 

The little family moved 
from Pennsylvania to Scioto 
County, Ohio, where five more 
children were born to them. 
Their mother undertook their 
education, and gave them their 
first lessons in reading and ci- 
phering. 

When William was 16 his 
teacher gave him a certificate 
and advised him to become a 
roving teacher. He taught 
wherever he was necded in 
Ohio, western Pennsylvania 
and Kentucky until he entered 
Greersburg Academy to study 
for the ministry. 

In 1830, Wm. H. McGuffey 
began an educational project 
that was to influence Ameri- 
can life profoundly for three 
quarters of a century. By 1833 
his “First Reader” was ready 
for printing, but it was three 
years later that he was ap- 
proached by the Cincinnati 
publisher who was to make a 
fortune out of the McGuffey 
Readers. 

A great market for school 
books lay open in the west 
and south to the publisher 
that could manipulate it. The 
new country needed a new 
series of readers suited to the 
demands of western children. 

The series called for a| 


digious memory. | 
1 
i 
\ 


| primer, a speller, and four 


readers. McGuffey’s idea was 
to make the readers interest- 
ing and suited to all tastes 
and ages, because often the 
parents would read and study 
with their children. The his- 
toric little books appeared in 
1837, attractively bound with 
green side covers and pictures 
on every page. The illustrated | 
alphabet in the “First Read- | 
er” began with “A” for 
“AXE.” The backwoods child 
had seen his father wield an! 
axe ever since he could re- 
member anything. Animals 
were featured in 63 Jessons in 
the “First Reader” and much 
poetry included. 

The Cincinnati firm, Tru- 
man & Smith, changed in 
1841, and Winthrop B. Smith 
became the sole owner. Edi- 
tion followed edition, revised 
and brought up to date from 


time to time, and total sales 
| was estimated at 122 million 


copies. 
The McGuffey Readers were™ 
widely used down to 1900, and’, 
even later in some localities. 4 
William Holmes McGuffey died ¢ 
in 1873 at the age of 73, un- 
aware of the living shrine 
such as only legend sets up, in 
the hearts of millions of old 
school boys and girls, ` 
The McGuffey Readers had 
more influence on 19th cen- | 
tury American culture than 
any other book except the 
Bible. To William belongs the 
initiative and the first four 
readers. The “Fifth” and $ 
‘Sixth,” the two most often 
quoted, most dearly beloved, | 
‘are his younger brother Alex-f- 
; ander’s effort. Both men lived|: 
, and died quite unconscious ofj- 
their real contribution to. pos-|” 
terity. r 
First editions of the McGuf-F 
fey Readers are collector’s[ 
items now and bring a goody 
price depending on their con- LA 
dition. Many families have}: 
handed them down from gen-f 
eration to generation until they , 
| have become cherished family 
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| The People’s Party, com- 
Jmonly known as “Populists,” 
[believed the panic resulted 
{from a scarcity of currency. 
Business lead- 
ers thought 
{just the op- 
(posite. They 
{blamed the 
{panic on the 
i large govern. |f 
ment purch- p 
ases of silver 
which were 
ldraining the 
Treasury's 
gold reserves. 
Cle veland’s 
called a spe- 
{cial session of Congress to re- 
¡peal the Sherman Silver 
Act. His action convinced 


T d 


Dorothy Clark 


a 


-om 


Centenar 


< 


the silverites that he was a 
tool of Wall Street. More 
loudly than ever they asked 
for free coinage of silver. 
The government took no fur- 
ther action to cure the depres- 
sion. Cleveland, like other 
conservative men of his day, 
thought the storm had to blow 
itself out. For two years con- 
ditions grew worse. Farm 
prices fell still lower and 
there were still more wage 
cuts and unemployment. 
Jacob S. Coxey, a well-to-do 
reformer, thought of a plan to 
publicize the needs of the 
jobless. In 1894 he led a few 
hundred unemployed men to 
Washington to ask Congress to 
create jobs by building roads 
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ian Tells of Visit \ 
To Glenn By Coxey s Army 


Clack Dorsthy 
By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


Democrat Grover Cleveland was hardly in the White House for his second}: 
{term after defeating Republican Benjamin Harrison when the country found} 
j itself in the grip of the panic of 1893—probably the worst it had yet suffered. 

Business firms crashed, banks failed, factories shut down, mortgages were 
| foreclosed. Thousands of unemployed walked the streets looking for jobs that did } 
i not exist. City soup kitchens served, long lines of hungry people. 


TH. Trib- Stag 


' second floor next to their?! 
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à 
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and other public works. When 
he tried to make a speech on 
the Capitol steps, Coxey was 
arrested and his followers | 
driven away. i 
Coxey Protested 

In a written protest Coxey Į 
said that persons  seeking}i 
favors for corporations were}: 
welcome in the committeej* 
rooms of Congress, while the 
way had been barred to himF 
and the needy unemployed.i. 
Unfortunately for the unem-: 
ployed, most people outside 
the wage-earning group}. 
thought the men of ‘‘Coxey’s)» 
Army” were vagabonds de-f 
serving no sympathy. The% 
march resulted only in st 


bitterness among the job-} 
less. 

Miss Gertrude Hunt and her 
one-hundred-year-old sister 
Mrs. Loulie Gillespie who live 
at the Fairbanks home, told 
me about a local incident con- 
nected with Coxey’s Army. It 
seems the Scott Burgan 
family had built a store build- 
ing with a dance floor on the}, 


home on the south side of the 
National Road where the via- 
duct crosses near the Glenn 
Orphan’s Home. This was a 
flag stop on the railroad. 
A Clever Ruse 
One morning very early the 


Burgan family heard men} 


talking in front of-the store.} 
Recognizing them as hoboes,}. 
members of Coxey’s Army, 
Mrs. Burgan made coffee in! 
the stove boiler for the men 
and fed them crackers from 
the store while her husband; 
bought a train ticket so the} 
train would be compelled to| 
stop. When the train arrived, ! 
all the men boarded it and! 
were on their way to Wash- 


| 


1 


ington, D.C. This was con- 
sidered a very clever ruse by 
all involved to get undesir- 
ables out of the Lost Creek 
Township neighborhood. 
Winfield Scott Burgan was 
born in Lost Creek Twp. in 
1850, son of James and Eliza- 
beth (Cochran) Burgan. 
James Burgan was born in 
Pennsylvania in 1812 and 
came to Vigo County in 1839. 
He farmed until 1878 when he 
moved to Terre Haute and 
went into the livestock busi- 
ness until his death in 1881. 
His wife died two years later. 
Winfield Scott Burgan was 
married in 1876 to Miss Ella 
Persons, daughter of Alex 
and Elizabeth (Haines) Per- 
sons. According to local his- 
tories he graduated from Terre 
Haute Commercial College ir 
1873, farmed and sold live? 


i stock until 1884, when he start“ 
ifed a strip coal mine opera- 
‘tion, and built his store and 
4) dwelling house in 1887. The. 


post office was named Glenn,: 


¿land the railroad station Glen-} 
4 dale. Thomas H. Varley was} 


the postmaster and ticket’ 


‘| agent. 


} 
An uncle of the Hunt sisters, ' 


ii Levi Dickerson, one of thet 


Vigo Conntv commissioners | 


when the present court house 
was dedicated, bought the |! 
Burgan house, and their 
father John D. Hunt bought 
the property from Dickerson. 
They remember when the first 
children were brought out to 


‘the Glenn Home after it'was 


built in 1902. Lo uhelped make 


the bed comforts for these first 


children. 

Mrs. Gillespie attended the 
first burial at Highland Lawn 
Cemetery. The deceased was 
Samantha Rogers McPherson 
(Mrs. Louis) and the grave 
digger was Bill Gray who ' 
lived about where the clock is 
now on Hulman property east 


on U.S . 41. From the vantage 


point of one hundred years , 
Mrs. Gillespie enjoyed re- . 
membering local happenings, 


| 
| 
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Harrison Inaugurated as 


President 80 Years Ago 


By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


| 


Under a Washington dateline, The Terre Haute Evening Gazette, Monday, | 
March 4, 1889, quoted the following: “With simple and solemn ceremony, in 


the presence of all of the wisdom and authority embodied in the co-ordinate ` 


branches of the government and surrounded by the representatives of all the great 
nations on the face of the globe, Benjamin Rarrison was today inducted into the 
highest office within the gift of the American people. Gathering up the reins of 
power as they fell from the grasp of his predecessor, he took the oath which 
bound him to the service of his country and charged himself with the destinies 


of 60,000,000 people.” 
Harrison’s “shining hour” 
was dampened by a heavy 
rain which began when the 
escort was to 
start for the 
Capitol. Be- 
cause of the 
downpour, | 
only a few I 
hundred peo- 
ple gathered 
around the 
Arlington ho- 
tel to witness 
the depar- 


(i 


i 


a 
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M 
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elect and his 

party. è 
At 10 o'clock the carriage’ 

drew up in front, and a few 

minutes later the Vice-Presi- 

dent-elect Levi P, Morton clad 
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in a heavy ulster coming down 
to his shoe tops and wearing 
a high hat, emerged from the 
hotel and entered the first car- 
riage. Behind him came Mrs. 
Morton on the arm of Lt. 
Parker. 

A few minutes later a large 
carriage drawn by two bays 
drove up for General and 
Mrs. Harrison and the senate 
committee. After a brief stop 
at Williard’s Hotel, they were 
driven to the Executive Man- 
sion. Great crowds blocked 
the streets and vociferously 
cheered the party. 

The President-elect rode in 
a closed landau drawn by four 
grey horses and was accom- 
panied by Senators Hoar and 
Cockrell. Vice-President-elect 
Morton and Senator Cullom 
rode in the second landau 
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| Folsom watched 


| ticipate 
i ceremonies, 


drawn by four bays. As the 
carriages entered the grounds, 
the 70th Indiana Regiment 
presented arms and saluted 
the occupants. Their recogni- 
tion of General Harrison, their 
old commander, was particu- 
larly enthusiastic. 

Upon arriving at the White 
House the main doors were 
thrown open and they pro- 
ceeded to the blue parlor 
where they were joined by 
President Cleveland and his 
cabinet. > 

At 11 o'clock the entire 
party departed for the Capi- 
tol. As the drenching rain was 
still pouring down, a large 
white bearskin rug was placed 
in the carriage and two um- 


brellas were raised to further |: 


protect them in the open car- 
riage. 
Mrs. 


upper window and 


goodbye. 


{ The parade was formed for : 
i] the march to the Capitol with 
4 half the soliers of the Seven- 


tieth Regiment marching in 
front of the carriage and half 
marching directly behind 
Harrison's carriage. 

The events which took place 
in the Senate chamber were 
colorful and followed the tra- 
ditional procedure for such an 
occasion. Upon adjournment 
the Senators and visiting 
dignitaries proceeded to the 
platform at the east front of 
the Capitol to witness and par- 
in the inauguration 


The oath of office was ad- 
ministered on General Harri- 
son’s family Bible. Five 
minutes later President Harri- 
son was reading his inaugural 
address, the entire text of 
which was printed in the 
newspaper. The 26th Presi- 
dent read a very long speech 
emphasizing his views on the 
tariff, the main issue of the 
political campaign. _ 


Innaa is 


Cleveland and Mrs. $ 
from an 
waved į; 


In the campaign or 1668 tne 
Democrats renominated Grov- 
er’ Cleveland. The Republi- | 


cans insisted that American | 


rates of tariff. They collected 
a record-breaking campaign 
fund. Although Cleveland got 
100,000 more popular votes, 
‘Harrison won by an electoral 
vote of 233 to 168. 


Fates ot depended on high 


q Meanwhilé, here in Terri 
Haute on March 4, 1889, 
{mock inauguration cere 
y monies were held at Dowling 
f Hall by Republican solider! 
jand sai'ors. Under the man 
agement of Webb Casto the. 
hall was filled to capacity. 


The audience sang ‘‘Tramp,& 


Tramp, Tramp” and gave 
three hearty cheers for Presi- 
aent Harrison. 

George Palmatier made a 
speech which he called “Grov- 


er Cleveland’s Political Obitu- | 


ary.” He said, “Mr. Cleve- 


land is human and liable to f 
error. but I have no doubt $ 


that he is a fraud.” He þe- 


rated him for his pension > 


vetoes. A quartette of sol- 
diers sang “The Veto Sin.” 
The local men had some- 


thing to celebrate during Har- | 
’ rison’s term of office. For the 


first time in fifteen years the 
Republicans had a majority 
in both houses. They passed 
the Dependent Veteran Pen- 
sion bill vetoed by Cleveland 
nearly doubling the annual 
cost of pensions. They made 
large appropriations for war- 
ships and coastal defense 
lighthouses, harbor improve- 
ments, and publie buildings. 


| Federal expenditures for, one |" 


z „aN 
year reached $1,000,000,0n0' 
for the first time. The Dergi 
crats denounced the Hai 


dollar Congress.” 

_ The tide was to turn again 
in four years. Former Presj- 
dent Grover Cleveland won 
the election easily over Presj. | 
dent Harrison. The issue was 
still the tariff. For the first 
time since 1860 Democrats 
controlled both houses of Con- 
| gress as well as the presi- 
| dency. 

In 1933 the Twentieth 
Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion changed the time of in- 
auguration ceremonies by set- 
ting the terms of President 
and Vice-President to begin 
on January 20th at noon in- 
stead of in March as they had 
been previously. Tomorrow is 
January 20th, and the 37th 
president will be going through 
much the same ceremonies as 
Harrison 80 years ago. 


H Prairieton Blacksmith 
Hugh Reed had a coulter 
(pronounced “cutter” by most 
old farmers) mended. Athel 
Ferguson had a gig made, 
these were used for fishing in 
the river and hayou and are 
illegal to use now. John Ches- 


C ustoms, Way of Life ‘Are 


y Tah -Stak 4h 


‘Found in Old Record 


‘Book 


nut needed ‘work on his 

By DOROTHY J. CLARK wagon.” pe 

: i j iar Robert W. Spiers ncede 

kf hee delighted when someone brings me an old book, a diary, a box An ict ened end a 
of letters, a scrapbook of clippings, old newspapers—in fact, anything that tells alevis mended. Mr. Church- 


| how people lived, what they wore, what they ate, how they survived the wars, 
_ and what they thought of the world around them. I’m just interested in people, 


| I guegs. 


Their father was the son of 


Grayson All and Mary Cox. 


. Their mother was one of the 
| fifteen children of Thomas 


: P. Liston (1819- 
1877) and his 
‘fourth wife, 
Hannah C. 

| Lovelace. This 
; Liston line con-: 
‘tinues back 
ithree more 
|genera tions 
{through Wil- 
liam Liston 

' (1789-1864), Ed- Be 
mund Liston, to 
. Joseph 


in Vigo County. 


The great-grandfather, Da- 


Liston, OOROTHY 3 CLARK 
' the Revolutionary soldier, and 

thé early pioneer credited with 
| plowing the first furrow here 


P 
tries in the book had been f teacher, had raised the flax, 


written in ink made from 
berry juice. 

The oldest entry is a copy 
of a 1797 deed written by 
David Cox for some land in 
North Carolina sold to Rich- 
ard Cox for forty pounds ster- 
liag. This tract of land was 
located in Union District, 
Mecklenburg County “on the 
lower fish dam creek.” 

Conditions of Agreement 


On a tattered scrap of pa- 
per found in the book one can 
still make out the “conditions 
of agreement in the year of 
our Lord eighteen hundred 
and nine between David Cox, 
Teacher of the one Part. and 
we his employers of the other 


! there were 


spun the linen thread, and 
had woven the cloth on the 
home loom which was used to 
make new book covers when 
the original leather had worn 
out. Some of the earliest en- 
contract, David Cox agreed to 
teach an English school, and 
his employers agreed to ‘‘find, 
build, or cause to be built a 
comfortable school house...” 

Another scrap of paper re- 
corded the fact that “Gray- 
son All, the Husben of Mary 
All, were the father and moth- 
er of five children: Frances 
Cox All, Ruth All, David All, 
Rueben Al] and John D. All 
At the time this was written 
just these five, 


evill paid 37% cents to get 


his plough share sharpened. | 

Moses Hoggatt needed wagon ' 
nails and iron bands. | 
| Anyone familiar with names , 
of early settlers in this area, 
would already have guessed ` 
that this blacksmith must 
have been located in the Prai- 
rieton area. 

Further proof was provided 
with the listing of purchases 
made in 1838 by Mary Cox 
from Patrick Curry. She 
bought 1% yards flannel for 
47 cents; 1 yard domestic for 
|12 cents; 3 yards silk- for 18 
o 3% sheets batting, 43 
| cents; 1% pound coffee for 25 


cents; and 114 Wands rice for | 
| 12 cents.” Here total pur- 
chases amounted to little over $ 
a dollar and a half. 

One of the most interesting 


nah in 1810. Selah in 1813 and 


|a 1805, James in 1807, Susan- 
Ann in 1815. 


This all goes to demon- 
strate what I stated above— || 


old books and papers furnish | 

much interesting ers famish | 
from local history to how } 
many barley corns to "i 


vid Cox, a pioneer, school _ Part.” According to this brief but the family continued to writings in David Cox’s old 
es is gee ce eee eat TOW. Lesson Day Book was this 
Another early entry lists measurement table. ‘Three 

the family of James and Mar- barley corns equal one inch. 

tha Townsend, Their four chil- Twelve inches one foot. Three 

| dren were born in 1784, 1787, feet one yard. Five and one- 

| 1788 and 1791. | half yards one rod or pole. 

The family of John and Forty rods or poles one fur- 

| Sarah Cox were recorded as long. Eight furlongs one mile. 
| follows: their first born 1801, Three miles one league. | 
ont! ENCE = | died in 1803 when Martha Cox Twenty leagues one degree. | 

en aE CULATE | was born. Hannah was born 360 degrees on circumfer- 
oG NOT Cike ence of the earth and sea” | 


+ Ff | Found in the old Day Book | 
‘were some entrics pertaining 
Community Attal lto the work of a blacksmith. 
As early as 1818, the year 
Vigo County was established, 
lit was recorded that Samuel 
{Chambers paid for sharpening 
la plow. as did James Cham- 
bers. 
|; 
| 
H 


one inch! 


rae meen on PER f 7 In May and June of 1820, 
A core TY Pio. iw j Minor Jones was charged for 
ý Jti “laying (plough) share, 


scythe irons and 1242 cents 
for sharpening a shovel | 
plow." William McGlone paid || 
37% cents for “sharpening | 
share and making wheel | 
irons.” William Drake had his 
scythe mended. Hamilton - 
Reed paid for ‘sharpening 
irons. hooping a kettle and 
sharnening a plow.” He trad- 
ed a half bushel of salt for 
mending a bell and shoeing a 
mare. 
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For Schoo “Board 


Former city school 
member Mrs. Dorothy J. Clark, 
filed Tuesday as a candidate for) 
election to the Board of Trus-| 
tees of the Vigo County School 
Corporation (District 1) in the 
May election. 

A life-long resident of Terre 
Haute, Mrs. Clark attended the | 
local schools, graduated from 
Garfield High School. attended | 
ISU. and took special courses | 
at Santa Rosa Junior College. 

Well known throughout thej 
Wabash Valley area as histori- 
cal columnist for The Tribune 
and the Sunday Tribune-Star, 
Mrs. Clark is also a professional 
genealogist, curator of the His- 
torical Museum, a consultant at 
ISU working on a project 
planned to enrich the curri- 
culum in the Vigo county 
schools, and following her ap- 
pointment by Governor Roger 
D. Branigin she is serving as 
Vigo County chairman of the 
Indiana Sesquicentennial cele- 
bration. 

Mrs. Clark’s original writings 
in the field of history have ap-! 
peared in several national pub- 


lications. 


ee eS ae 
board| | Working closely with children, 


||presently serving on the board 
‘| of 


|, belongs to Collett PTA and is) 


ae | 
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their teachers and Scout lead-: 
‘ers, Mrs. Clark is very muck} 
aware of the problems facina 
the schools in this area. 

She is Past Regent and is: 
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Í Daughters of the American! 
Revolution, and is a past state! ` 


Jand local officer in Daughters: 
'of the American Colonists. Shei 


‘secretary of the Vigo County! - 
‘Historical Society. 

In 1959 Mrs. Clark led the; | 
ticket of fifteen candidates for; 
the last city school board elec- 
i tion with a total of 12,263 votes. 
Her term was cut short because 
| of school reorganization and the 

‘appointment of a new county- 
‘wide school board. 

Mrs. Clark has been martied] 
:26 years to Robert I. Clark, 
\iTerre Haute Post Office clerk.| 
\ They reside at 2032 N. 8th St. 


DOROTHY J, CLARK 


a 


| 


(with their 12-year-old son, 
| Dennis, a sixth-grader at Collett 
iSchool i 
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Handmade Lace Deserves 


4-13-67 E sb- 540R 
Collector's Attention ~ 
| 


By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


It has been said that “nothing is too small, too important, or too queer but 


that someone somewhere collects it.” 

This statement certainly includes lace collectors. They haunt second-hand 
shops, garage sales, auctions, Goodwill and Salvation Army stores hoping to find 
a bit of old lace on an item of wearing apparel, table linen, bed linen, or in an 
old sewing basket or scrap bag. Valuable laces have been found on doll clothes 
and as edging on handkerchiefs. 

A well-made lace was used again and again as Jong as it held together. Many 
times a section of lace has survived several generations of brides on their veils 
or gowns. If a gown became worn or unfashionable, the trimmings including lace 
were carefully ripped off and after freshening, were sewn on a new dress. 

The art of lace-making is older than written records. Our Bronze Age ances- 
tors used decorative knotted braids and mesh-like fabrics to trim their garments. 


In Ancient Egypt and a 
little later in Ancient Rome, 
a form of lace developed by The carved wooden or ivory 
pulling threads „w bobbins were weighted in 
in woven fabric p10 order to pull the threads taut. 
and then knot- Today, almost all bobbin laces 
ting and inter- are also made on the Leavers 
weaving them. Machine, The best known are 

However, the Chantilly (shonh tee yee) and 
first true lace Valenciennes (va lonh see 
worked entirely jj 
with needle and | 
thread did not 
make its ap- 
pearance until 
the 1500’s in 
Italy. At the 
time needle 


| 


en). 

Most of the early lace was 
produced in convents and be- 
cause of its intricate designs 
and detailing were very tinte- 
consuming and handmade 
Jace was scarce and expen- 
sive. Lace became a symbol 


—— 


Dorothy Clark 


point lace began in Italy, an of prosperity. 

entirely different process us- Lace came to America 

ing a pillow and bobbins com- about 1750 to beautify the 
menced in Flanders. wardrohe as well as the home. | 
First a design was pricked It had been used for church 

out on parchment or dark decorations and vestments 

paper. The pattern was then from early times. 


cloth thus making a firm sur- lace must know are ‘‘gal- 
face on which to work. The 

design was outlined with but- 

ton hole stitches by sewing 

through the pin-pricked holes 

and through both layers of 

cloth. 

When the designs were com- 

pleted they were Separated | 
from the paper and con- 


on” which is lace with scal- 
loping on both edges; “vraie” 
pronounced vre, which is the 
French term for real or hand- 
made lace; “picot” (pe ko) 
which is a loop or loops used 
to decorate brides on the edge, 
of lace; “brides?” which are 
bars, used to fill background 
nected together by a fine space in the design; and 
background of net or bars in “Beading” which is a type of 
order to produce the finished lace with small holes for 
lace. Today, almost all the i ribbon. | 


attached to a double layer | ise other terms collectors 


needle point laces are made | 

on a Leavers Machine which Lace Valiahle 

was invented in 1813. The best Real lace, handmade, was 
used for many things other 


known are Alencon (a lonh ret te eeu 
sonh) and Point Venise than wedding veils. Fortu- TEET ON i 
nate indecd is the person who REFLE ENCE 


(pwanh ven ise). 5 : 

The original handmade finds a Mechlin, rose point, or | DO NOT CIRCULATE 
bobbin lace (commonly called Brussels lace wedding veil 
‘first worn by a bride in the | 


pillow lace) started with a 


indoors, on fichus, collars, 
some aprons and handker- 
chiefs. 

Battenberg lace, for exam- 
ple, might edge a hanky or 
set off a luncheon set or bu- 
reau scarf. Dainty, fine lace 
also was essential on christen- 
ing robes. 

Although a later addition to 
handmade laces, Irish crochet 
lace is being collected. Who 
knows when it may again be- 
come the height of fashion? 


The word “lace” may mean 
a braided cord or string used 
to fasten parts of clothing. It 
may be a shoelace or a sleeve 
lace, or'a gold braid used for 
trimming clothes or hats. The 
making of lace, as we know it, 
came from two much older 
arts — knotted fishing nets 
and embroidery. 


There are many variations of 
these basic types of hand- 
made laces, Armenian is a 
narrow knotted lace made 
with the needle. Tatting is a 
fine edging made with a 
shuttle. 

Handspun linen thread was 
used for most of the early 
handmade laces. Silk was 


used for very fine laces. Hair | 


sometimes formed the stiffen- 
ing for raised designs in 
needlepoint laces. Later ma- 
chine-made cotton thread was 
used, 

The finest machine-made 
laces today are made in 
Europe, especially in England 
and France. The lace mills of 
the United States are chiefly 
in Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
svIvania, and Ohio. 

On modern lace machines 
weighing about 15 tons, as 


; Many as 600 widths of narrow 


laces may be woven at one 
time on this loom. After 
bleaching, dyeing, and finish- 
ing, these narrow laces are 
separated into single widths 
by pulling out a single thread 
that joins the strips. 


Another type of lacelike ma- | 


terial is made by the Schiffli 


embroidery machine. Burnt- | 


out laces are made by em- 
broidering the lace design 
with one type of thread on a 
background of another mate- 
rial and then using chemicals 
to destroy the background 
material, leaving the lace de- 
sign inlact. A far cry indeed 
from the handmade fine laces 
so avidly sought by present- 
day collectors. 


pin-pricked paper pattern 1790s or 1800's. 

{firmly placed on a pillow. During the 1800's, good lace 

The lace maker then stuck was. used on the caps gen- - We 
pins into certain holes of the erally worn by grown women» Comminity Attairs F 
pattern, leaving half of each a ma ae a 

pin "ane clear, thus form- 

ing the frame work around ; : & g 

which thread was crossed, TINA MINTY PURLIG LRR j a4 

twisted, braided and ulti- | Vite S A dd ASS Massa tela | 


mately woven into design and | a to aaan 4 
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Many Ethnic Specu 


The area was described as: “The fort is situated on a plateau of Loess, about 


“ 


ds Produce 


lations 


By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


Over the years the Mounds at Merom have been thoroughly investigated 
and described by many different scientists. These interesting works have yielded | 
a number of skulls which formed the basis of certain ethnic speculations as to the 
character of the Mound Builders. 


120 feet in height above low water, on the east bank of the Wabash River. 
“On the river side, the bank, which principally consists of an outcrop of 
sandstone, is very steep, and from the western line of the fortification, while 


deep ravines add to its strength on the other side; 


the weak points being 


strengthened by earthworks. The general course of the work is from the north, 
where it is very narrow, not over 50 feet, owing to the formation of the plateau, 
south along the river bank about 725 feet to its widest portion, which is here 
about 375 feet east and west. 


“The bank traversed by 
the entrance road is here 
much wider than at other 
portions, and along its outer 
wall, running 
eastward, are Wii 
the remains of 
what was evi- 
dently once a 
deep ditch. The 
outer wall is WN i 
about 30 feet iif 
wide, and jis} 
now about 1% 
feet high... 

‘From the 
northeastern ` 
wise of this 


Dorothy Clark 


wide wall the 
line continues northwester- 


ly about 350 feet, along the 
easern ravine, to a point 
where there is a spring, and 
the ravine makes an inden- 


ture of nearly 100 feet to the 
southwest... 

“There is thus a continual 
line, in part natural and in 
part artificial, which, if meas- 
ured in all its little ins and 
outs, would not be far from 
2,450 feet . . . Looking at all 
the natural advantages of- 
fered by this location, it is 
the one spot of the region, for 
several miles along the 
river, that would be selected 
{today for the erection of a 
| fortification in the vicinity .. . 

“On crossing the outer wall, 
a few low mounds are at once 
noticed, and all around are 
seen large, circular depres- 
| sions. At the southern por- 
tion of the fort, these depres- 
sions, of which there are 45 
in all, are most numerous, 37 
being located on the northern 
side of the indenture of the 
eastern ravine. 


“These depressions vary in 


width from 10 to 25 or 30 
feet, and are irregularly ar- 
ranged, One of the six depres- 
Sions opposite the indenture of 
the eastern ravine is oval in 
shape, and is the only one that 
is not nearly circular, the oth- 
ers varying but a foot or two 
in diameter. 

“Two of these depressions 
were dug into, and it was 
found that they were evi- 
dently once large pits that 
had gradually been filled by 
the hand of time with the 
accumulation of vegetable 
matter and soil that had been 
deposited by natural action 
alone, In some instances 
large trees are now growing 
in the pits, and their many 
roots make digging difficult. 

Skeletons Found 

“A trench was dug across 
one pit, throwing out the soil 
carefully until the former bot- 
tom was reached at a depth 
of about five feet. On this 
bottom, ashes and burnt clay 
gave evidence of an ancient 
fire. At a few feet on one side, 
several pieces of pottery, a 
few bones of animals, and one 
stone arrow-head were found. 
A spot had evidently been 
struck where food had been 


cooked and eaten, The con- 
clusion was drawn that these 


pits were the houses of the 
inhabitants or defenders of 
the fort, who were probably 
further protected from the 
elements and the arrows of 
assailants by a roof of logs 
and bark or boughs. 


tea TET CHES 


Human skeletons, era 
bones of animals, princi- 
pally of deer, bear, opossum 
and turtles; fragments of pot- 
tery, arrow-heads, flint chips 


| and a number of thick shells 


of ‘‘unios,’’ two of which had 
been bored near the hinge, 


were discovered. | 


Other diggings in the area 
discovered skeletons buried in 
rough stone coffins which in- 
dicated that two distinct races 
occupied the territory suc- 
cessively. 

On the west side of the 
Wabash River a few miles up 
the river from Merom, near 
Iutsonville, 11l., in Crawford 
County, a group of mounds 
were investigated. 

A group of 59 mounds are 
included in an arca one thou- 
sand feet from east to west 
and some one thousand, five 
hundred fect from the river 
south. 


The mounds vary in size 
from 14 to 18 feet, to 45 or 50 | 
feet in diameter, and are now 
from a foot and a half to five 
feet in height, though probab- 
ly much high originally. 

No human remains were 
found in any of the mounds 
that were dug into, and their 
age has not been determined, 
up to this time. 


Who were the Mound Build- 
ers who reared these mysteri- 
ous structures? No one has 
ever answered that question 
satisfactorily. The human 
skeletons that have been 
found were buried with the 
legs bent. Those found in the 
rude stone coffins were also 
buried in {hat position, and 


several — 


placed so they would face the 
rising sun. 

ı Following the Mount Build- 
ers, and supposed by some to 
have been their conquerors, 
came the red Indians, the 
next occupants of this Wa- 
bash country. 
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“As some lone wanderer o'er 
this weary world 
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Oft sits him down beneath some 
friendly shade, 

And backward casts a long and 
lingering look 

O’er the rough journey he has 
thus far made, 


So should we patse——" 
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Memorial Day in9 2nd Year 


i * 

By DOROTHY J. CLARK J.S., — 5-27- 62 | 
One hundred years ago our country was engaged in a desperate Civil War. the most 
terrible war in all history up to that time. The North and the South were struggling to de- | 
cide whether the nation should remain as a single Union of States, or whether the South- 

ern Confederacy should be permitted to have a separate existence. 
The trouble had come to a head over the question of slavery, but really dated back to the | 


} 


very beginning of American 
history. The Constitution did 
not define very. clearly 
the question 
of States’: 
Rights, and 
it finally took 
a war to set- 
tle it. 

In the final 
days of the 
war the Con- 
federacy had 
but 200,000 
poloen in PA ua e 
the field. p, . 
Mises Te Dorothy J. Clark 
half starved, half clad, with 
the scantiest of arms and 
munitions. Opposed to them 

‘ the United States had a mil- 
lion men in the field, well 
fed, well clothed and abun- 
dantly equipped. Besides, the 
United States had two million 
reserves, while the Confed- 
eracy had no reserves. 

The South was completely 
exhausted. Great parts of it 
lay in waste. Some of the 
chief Southern cities had been 
burned. Most of the railroads 
and bridges had been de- 
stroyed. Food was scarce, and 
in Richmond and other cities 

. near the coast, civilians were 
starving. Because of the tight 
blockade, neither soldiers nor 
civilians could obtain medical 
supplies and; manufactured 
goods. The worthlessness of 
Confederate bonds and paper 
money added to all the other 
hardships. 


Toward the end of the war 
a spool of thread cost $25, a 
quart of milk $4, a pound of 
sugar $75, a pair of shocs 
$150. By the time Lee sur- 
rendered, nearly everyone in 
the South was bankrupt an 
in want. i 


i : i rd 


Heavy Casualties. i 
| ; : first called, and later known 

During the War of the Rc- 3s Memorial Day. 
bellion nearly 618,000 men on May 30, 1868, General 
were killed in battle or died Logan proclaimed the first 
i of wounds or disease. This is Memorial Day “for the pur- 
one in four of those who took pose of strewing with flowers 
part. On the Union side about or otherwise decorating. the 
360,000 soldiers died during graves of comrades who died 
the conflict. On the Confed- in defepse of their country, 
erate side about 258,000 sol- and whose bodies now lie in 
diers perished. Disease ajmost every city, village, or 
claimed twice as many sol- hamlet churchyard in the 
diers as were killed in action Jand.” The day became a legal 
or died from wounds. In pro- holiday in most states and is 
portion to its white popula- celebrated in the North on 
tion, the Confederate loss was May 30 and in the South vari- 
three times as heavy as that ously on April 26, May 10 and 
of the North. June 3. 

Very soon after the war In the South there is also 
was over it began to be a a separate memorial for the 
local custom, in many places’ soldiers of the “Lost Cause,” 
lin the South, to decorate the and this is called “Confed- 


graves of the soldiers with) 
flowers. The families of the 
Confederate dead scattered 
their flowers impartially alike 
on unmarked graves of both 
Confederate and Union sol- 
diers. When the news of this 
touching tribute reached the 
North it went a long way to- 
ward healing recent wounds. 

The suggestion was made to 
General John A. Logan, com- 
¡mander of the Grand Army 


{of the Republic, that a special | 
day be chosen to be known as ` 
Decoration Day, as it was at | 
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erate Memorial Day.” In 
Louisiana it is celebrated on 
the birthday of Jefferson 
Davis (June 3), who was the 
first and only president of 
the short-lived Confederacy. 

Other Southern States have 
various dates, occurring as 
early as in April. But wheth- 
er Northern or Southern the 
spirit is one nd the same— 
a desire not to keep alive old 
differences, but to honor the 
memory of brave men who 
died in defense of their coun- 
try. 

Memorial Day observances 
all over the land are of the 
same general character. Flags 
fly everywhere, and there is 
usually a parade of veterans 
of later wars since the Civil 
War veterans are a!l passed 
away. Veterans organizations 
place flags upon the graves 
of the war dead. Families 
place bouquets, wreaths and 
potted plants on the graves 


of their deceased relatives. 
The poem by Thomas Cur- 
tis Clark—“At Arlington” ex- 
presses the deep feeling be- 
hind the observance of 
Memorial Day. 
“No trumpet note can wake 
them from their dreams; 
Beneath these carven stones 
they calmly sleep. 


Above thcir Jaureled graves 
we stand and weep. 
Across the shadows morning 

sunlight gleams;— 
But not for them—their light 
went out at dawn! 

We called them from their 
play to fight the foe; 
They could not understand 
why they should go, 

But questioned not—we glib- 

ly bade them “On!” 


“Go save our world,” 
cried, “though you must 
die.” 


(We sent them forth that we 
might save our ease.) 
They heard our cry—them- 
selves they could not 

please: 


| 
| 
| 


we | 


They marched, and fell—and | 


here in sleep they lie. 
Have we kept 

them? Still crieth Peace; 
“O men of earth, when will 

yours warfare cease!” 


The little poem of “Un- 
learned Lesson” gives us 
much food for thought. 


“Memorial Day of every year 
The little valiant flags appear 


On every fallen soldicr’s 
grave— 

Symbol of what each died to 
save. 


And we who see and still 
have breath— 

Are we no wiser for their 
death?” 
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Highlights of U. 3. History 


By DOROTHY CLARK 


/8/ 9/7963 


Most of the large county atlas volumes published in 1916 ERA the plat maps of, 
the villages, cities and townships within the counties, a patron’s directory and a few illustra- 
tions. In the back section could be found a “chronological account of the important events in 
ancient, medieval and modern history of all the countries of the world from the year 4004: 


C., through the Biblical account of the creation up to the publishing date of 1916. 


The highlights of important 
events in the United States 
were given for each year 
æ from 1765 to 
1916. 


* with 1803 
160 years ago, 
: with the first 
: manufacture 
= of pianos in 
f Boston, I 
į jotted down 
some of the 
more interest 


ing events in 


DOROTHY J. CLARK American his- 
torical progress. 

1804 — Aaron Burr killed 
Alexander Hamilton in a 
duel; Lewis and Clark’s expe- 
dition started across the 
Plains, and Ft. Dearborn, the 
present site of Chicago, was 
built. | 


1805—Ice first became anj 
article of commerce. England | 


was seizing armed American; 
vessels. This dominated the} 
news for a few years. 
1807—Eli Terry manufac- 
tured the first wooden clock. 
1808—This year saw the: 
abolition of the slave trade, 


and the first printing office | 


west of the Mississippi at St.! 


Lonis. i 


1810--The first manufac-. 


ture of sicel pens began (no | 


more quills!). 

181) — Gen. Harrison de- 
feated Tecumseh at the Bat- 
tle of Tippecanoe; the great 
earthquake occurred at New 
Madrid, Mo., and breech-load- 
ing rifles were invented. 

From 1812 when war with 
Great Britain was declared 
until 1815 when Gen. Jackson 
defeated the British at the 
Battle of New Orleans, war 
news took precedence over 
all other events. 


1816 was known as the year | 


without a summer. Indiana í 


was admitted as a state. The į 


next year Illinois joined the 
union, the Erie Canal was 
commenced, and pensions | 
were granted to the soldiers | 
of the Revolutionary War. 
1819—The first steamboat 
packet SAVANNAH crossed 


the Aflantic and docked at! 


Liverpool. The first perma- 
nent Odd Fellows Lodge was 
founded in Batlimore on 
April 26. 


Beginning: 


2 


“1R20—-Florida was sold to 


fhe U. S. by Spain for five 
million dollars; percussion | 
caps for guns were first intro- | 
duced, and Daniel Boone 
died. 


1821—Straw hats were first ! 


made of American straw. 

1822 — There was a war 
with Cuban pirates, and gas 
was first successfully intro- 
duced in Boston. 

1823—The first teachers’ 
seminary was opened in Con- 
cord, Vermont, 

1824—Lafayette arrived for 
a visit to the U. S. Pins were 
first made by machinery. 

1825—The Capitol building 
at Washington was completed 
in time for the fiftieth anni- 
versary of American Inde- 
pendence on July 4th, 1826. 
That same year the Erie Ca- 
nal was opened on October 
26. 

1827—The first American 
railroad was built at Quincy, 
Mass., and was operated by 
horse power. 

1828 Sandpaper and 
emery were first made; 
first locomotive from England 


arrived; and the B&O Rail- 
road was commenced. 


1829—The independence of 
Mexico was recognized. Pres. 
Jackson removed 700 office- 
holders. 


1830 — On April 6th the 
Morman church was founded 
by Jos. Smith. 

1831 — Guthrie discovered 
chloroform; and buttons were 
first made by machinery. 

1832—This was the year of 
the Black Hawk War which 
caused several Indian tribes 
to be removed west of the 
Mississippi the next year. 

1834—Lucifer matches 
were first made. 

1836—The national debt 
was reported as “virtually 
paid.” The Smithsonian In- 
stitute was founded with a 
bequest of 
James Smithson. Texas de-! 
clared her independence, and 
Sam Colt invented the re- 
volver. 

1837—This was the year of 
the great financial crash and 
panic throughout the coun- 


try. 

1838 — Wilke’s exploring 
expedition started to South 
Pole, while the Mormons had 
a war in Missouri. 


the . 


$515,169 from | | 
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1840—A year of 
political excitement with the: 


log cabin campaign and clec- 


tion of William Henry Harri-l 
son as president. Goodyear! 
invented vulcanized rubber;) 
and the first steam fire en-, 
gine was constructed byj 
Ericsson. i 


1841—Noah Webster’s dic- 
tionary was first published. 

1842—The Bunker Hill 
Monument was completed. 


1843—Congress voted $30,- 
000 to aid Morse to establish 
telegraph lines. 

1844—-The MIDAS, first 
American steamboat, round- 
ed the Cape of Good Hope. 


1845.-The Mexicans took 
offense when Congress an-| 
nexed Texas and declared; 
war on June 4; Elias Howe’ 
produced his first sewing: 
machine; and the 
school Annapolis 
opened. 

1846—Gun-cotton 
vented while the Mexican. 
War continued. Ether was. 
first used as an anesthetic by! 
a Dr. Jackson. 

1857—Gen. Kearney de- 
clared California a part of 


at was 


was in- 


the U. S. just before gold was 


discovered in March, 1948; 


Zachary Taylor, (hero of our 
local battle of Fort Harrison) 


was elected president. 

1849—Mason and Dixon’s 
line was surveyed. 

1850—Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
was first published, and Jen- 
ny Lind visited America in 
September. 

1951--This year saw two 
events which could or could 
not be connected. Many per- 
sons reported seeing a great 
sea serpent; and the first asy- 
lum for idiots was established 
in New York. 

1852—Henry Clay 
Daniel Webster died. A 
branch mint was established 
in San Francisco. 

1853—A good year for 
treaties—one with Mexico for 


the purchase of Arizona, and 


another with Russia. 
1854—-The first railway 
from Lake Michigan to Mis- 
sissippi, the Rock Island, 
was finished. 
1855—The great cmigra- 
tion to Kansas began and 


hostilities started between the | 


Free ad Slave State settlers. 


intense] 


naval | 


and . 


1856—-The Republican Par- 
ty was formed. Sorghum or 


‘ Chinese sugar cane was intro- 


duced. A loom for weaving 
Axminister carpets was first 
patented. 

1857—During this year a 
great religious revival oc- 
curred throughout the coun- 
try. Alden secured a patent 
for condensed milk. The first 
attempt to lay the Atlantic 
Cable was finally successful 
because the next year the 
first message was sent across 
from Queen Victoria to the 
President on Aug. 16, 1858. 
The exciting campaign of Lin- 
coln and Douglas was taking 
place in Illinois. 

1859—Drake bored the first 
oil well at Titusville, Pa., and 
the dreaded potato bug ap- 
peared two unrelated 
events, of course. 

YH continue from 1860 to 
1916 in next Sunday’s col- 
umn. 
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Last week I started the listing of highlights of important events in the United States from 
1765 to 1916, the year that many of our local county atlas volumes were printed. In last week’s 
column, I had reached the year 1860 when Abraham Lincoln was elected President on Nov. 6. 
Also that year South Carolina became the first. state to secede from the union on Dec. 20. 

The next year, 1861, six more states seceded: Mississippi on Jan. 9; Florida on Jan. 10; Ala- 


bama on Jan. 11; Georgia on 
Jan. 18; Louisiana on Jan. 26, 
and Texas on Feb. 1. 

The most important his- 
torical events 
during the 
next four 
years were di- 
rectly con- 
nected with 
the Civil War $ 
and the even- 
tual surren- 
derof the 
Southern 
states. 

1866 — The 
Fourteenth 
Amendment was the big news. 


1867—On March 3, Alaska 
was purchased for $7,200,000. 

1868—Gen. Grant, hero of 
the Civil! War, was elected 
President. 

1869 — This year brought 
the great Wall Street Panic 
on Sept. 24, known as Black 
Friday; and the Supreme 
Court decision that all Con- 
federate currency was worth- 
less, 

1870 —. Admiral Farragut 
and Gen, Robert E. Lee 
passed away. 

1871—Yellowstone National 
Park was created, and on Oct. 
8 the great Chicago fire de- 


stroyed 17,450 buildings 
worth about $196 million. 

1872—-Grant was re-elected 
President and an epidemic of 
epizootic spread throughout 
the U. S. 

1873 — This year brought 
massacres, ship wrecks, fi- 
nancial panic and political 
scandals. 

1874—Noted for the Wom- 
an’s Temperance Crusade and 
the grasshopper raid in the 
northwest. 

1875—Everyone was talk- 
ing about the trial of Henry 
Ward Beecher for adultery, 
the great revivals under 
Moody and Sankey and the 
floods in Texas. 

1876 — Was the year the 


Centennial Exhibition opened 


in Philadelphia. On July 2, 
General Custer and his com- 
mand were massacred by 
Sioux Indians. This year was 
yemembered also because of 
the dastardly attempt to rob 
the grave of President Lin- 


coin. 


1877—This year brougnt 
the close of the Indian war. 
It also saw a positive mania 
for blue glass ware. 
1878—By the end of this 
year, gold sold at par for the 
first time since 1862. 
1879— An “exodus” of 
Negroes from the South to 
the West was noted. 
1880—This year went down 
in history as one of tornadoes 
and forest fires. Garfield and 
Arthur were nominated by 
the Republican Convention at 
Chicago; Hancock and Eng- 


“Sl lish by the Democrats at 
DOROTHY J. CLARK 


Cincinnati. 

1881—On June 20, great 
comets were first seen which 
many people believed fore- 
told the tragedy of Garfield’s 
assassination. 

1882—The Senate 
an Anti-Polygamy Bill. 

1883—The great Ohio River 
flood left 50,000 people home- 
less. On Oct. 1, the two-cent 
letter postage went into 
effect. 

1884—The cornerstone of 
Bartholdi’s Statue of Liberty 
was laid. 

1885—On Feb. 21 the 
Washington Monument, the 
tallest structure known (at 
least up to 1916), 555 feet 
high, was dedicated. 

1886—The Senate passed 
the Oleomargarine Bill and 
President Cleveland was mar- 
ried. 

1887—At Chicago, the an- 
archists Parsons, Spies, Engel 
and Fischer were hung. 

1888—Railroad strikes and 
labor troubles filled the news. 

1889—On Jan. 1, it became 
legal in New York to execute 
murders by electricity and 
the first electrocution oc- 
curred on Aug. 6 at Auburn, 
N. Y. The man who had the 
dubious distinction of being 
thus executed was Wm. 
Kemmler. The famous Jobns- 
town Flood also occurred this 
year causing twenty million 
dollars property Joss and kill- 
ing five to dien thousand 
people. 

1890—The flu epidemic al- 


passed 


most pushed the planning 
for the World's Columbian , 
Exposition at Chicago off the | 
front page. 


1891—This was a very busy 
year. The Sioux Indian War 
ended. The Copyright Bil 
passed by Congress and be- 


_came law on March 4. The 


enlistment of Indians in the 
U. S. Army was authorized. 
At the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the founding of GAR, 
a statue of Abraham Lincoln 
was unveiled in Lincoln Park 
in Chicago as well as the 
equestrian statue of Gen. 
Grant. The Shoshone and 
Arapahoe Indians sold one 
million acres of land to the 
government for 55 cents an 
acre. 

1892 — Benjamin Harrison 
and Whitelaw Reid .were 


nominated by the Republi- 
cans. The Democrats nomi- 
nated Grover Cleveland and 
Adlai Stevenson. On Aug. 31, 
Nancy Hanks again broke the 
trotting record of 2:05%4. 
Nelson beat the stallion rec- 
ord at 2:1334. On Sept. 28, 
Nancy Hanks ran 2:04. On 
Nov. 23 Stamboul lowered 
the stallion record to 2:07'2. 

1893—Chicago Day at the 
Worlds’ Fair broke the at- 
tendance record on Oct. 9, 
716,881 persons attended. The 


Fair closed Oct. 30. 

1894 — Coxey’s army in- 
vaded Washington, D. C. Coal 
miners and railroad workers 
were on strike. 

1896 — McKinley was 
elected President and Wash- 
ington became the forty-fifth 
state. 

1897—Klondike 
discovered July 15. 

1989—The U. S. Battleship 
Maine was blown up in Ha- 
vana Harbor on Feb. 15 and 


gold was 


the Spanish-American War | 
was on. 
1899—War in the Phili- 


pines was begun for suppres- 
sion of Aguinaldo. 

1900—The city of Galves- 
ton, Texas, was destroyed by 
hurricane. 

1901—Pres, McKinley was 
inaugurated and assassinated 


. this year. 


1902—The great anthracite 


_ coal strike began. 


1903—On Feb. 16, the U. S. 
bought the Panama Canal 
property. 


tes Wedel 


1904—T'eddy Roosevelt was 
elected president. 

1905—A wireless message 
was sent from Kansas City to 
Cleveland. 

1906 — The famous San 
Francisco fire and earthquake 
occurred. 

1907—-Another great finan- 
cial depression was felt in 
October. 

1908 — Taft was elected 
President. 

1909 —- Commodore Peary 


_discoverered the North Pole. 


1912 Woodrow Wilson was 
elecied President. 

1914—The Marines landed 
on Vera Cruz, Mexico, on 
April 21. 

1915 — The steamer East- 
land sank in the Chicago har- 
bor in July killing 871 per- 
sons. 

This brings us to 1916, the 
year the county atlas was 
printed in which I found all 


the above historical data. 
Some ambitious soul should 
try to set down the high- 
lights of important historical 
events from 1916 to the pres- 
ent time. It’s difficult to 
choose one or two only from 
the many famous firsts that 
have happened in the last 


| decade. 
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Unusual Array of Items 


By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


What are antiques? This is one of the most frequently asked questions, and 
I'm taking this means of answering it for as many readers as possible. Antiques 
are things which belongd to a former age, and which now are scarce or rare. 

The United States Customs set 1830 as the dividing line. Before this date 
everything was hand-made, not machine-made. However, they make two excep- 
tions. Rugs and violins need not be dated prior to 1830 to be classed as “antique.” 

When the average person goes “antiquing” they are usually not looking for 
items that old—back to 1830 would be 137 years old! Many people are searching 
for another item in a particular collecting category. 

Collecting postage stamps is still first in popularity. Second is coins, third is 
seashells and fourth is autographs. Then come match book covers, dolls and glass 
and china. You name it, and there is someone collecting it! 


Indian Head pennies were 

made from 1859 to 1909. The 
face on this coin is that of a 
small girl, Sarah Lonacre, the 
daughter of ule chief a tekaver 
of the U. S. 
Mint in 1859. 
Three Indian 
chiefs were £ 
chosen to pick $ 
the face on the į 
coin, and they | 
selected Sarah 
and presented 
her with the 
Tndian bonnet 
she wore to 
form the face : 
or this famous poroty s, cLark 
penny. 

Stamp collecting, the most 
popular hobby in the world, 
began in 1840 when Great 
Britain issued its first stamp. 
The United States issued its 
first in 1847. It was a ten-cent 
stamp with a picture of George 
Washington. It was to be used 
on two-sheet ‘eters. There 
was a five-cent stamp for one- 
sheet letters. 


Pattern glass is pressed 
glass. The machine which 
pressed the pattern in molten 
glass was invented in 1827. 
There are over 1,000 designs, 
each being in one of five 
classes—animal, fruit, flower, 
geometric and historical, Cup 
plates are favorites to collect 
because of their small size. 

Doll collectors need to re- 
member that sewing ma- 
chines were invented about 
1847, so prior to that time, 
most dolls were hand-made, 
lf your doll has no heels on 
her modeled-on shoe, it prob- 
ably was made before 1860. 
Swivel necks appeared after 
1860. If the hair was stuck on 
the head by plaster, it would 
be 1830. The subject is such a 
complicated one that many 
books have been written to 


Bruce Catton once said— 
“Everything that we do in 
America is built on the lives 
uf people we ourselves never 
saw. Our homes, food, cloth- 


ing, schools, jobs ao. & them 


games we play and the songs 
we sing, the very ideas we 
have about ourselves and the 
world we live in—all these 
have grown out of the things 
millions of Americans „did in 
a time before our own.’ 


When we try to find out how 
these people lived we are 
really trying to find out what 
we ourselves are all about— 
history need not be dull—it 
can be entertaining as well as 
instructive. 

Really Nothing New 


I have two small “red top” 
glass pitchers in my own col- 
lection. One is dated 1901 and 
has Terre Haute Street 
Fair” inscribed on it. The 
other pitcher is exactly the 
same pressed glass pattern, 
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but was purchased in 1946 at 
the Indiana State Fair. Only 
45 years separates these two 
items, but their alikeness 


points out that there is really 
nothing new. 


In Ecclesiastes we find the 
following: “. . . the thing that 
hath been, it is that which 
shall be; and that which is 
done is that which shall be 


done; and there is nothing © 


new under the sun. Is there 


anything whereof it may be 
said, see this is new? It hath 
been already of old time, 
which was before us.” 


People collect labels on beer 
botties, old Bibles, auto li- 
cense plates, Indian arrow- 
heads, jet bead jewelry, Val- 
entines, penny banks, weath- 
er vanes, wooden kitchen 
utensils, butter milds, lead 
toys, hinged keys, coal min- 
ing items and bitters bottles. 

I like items pertaining to 
Terre Haute history. I have a 
carved wooden letter opener 
made from one of the walnut 
fence rails that used to en- 
close Collett Park. Cut nails, 
made right here in Terre 
Haute, are useful to collect. 
They can be used to restore 
antique furniture and picture 
frames. A gilded cherub that 
used to adorn an antique 
French clock is now being 
uscd as a decorative paper 
weight. Small antique items 
can be useful in more ways 


than they were originally in- 
tended. 


Back in the eighties antique 
shops were called curiosity 
sheps or bric-a-brac shops. 
They were usually cluttered 
littie stores that became pop- 
ular about the time of the 
Centennial Exposition in 1876. 
Many specialized in items of 
great antiquity with items at 
least two hundred years old. 

The museum still needs 
some of the tiny tin clips used 
as candle holders for the 
Christmas tree. We don’t have 
quite enough for a large tree. 
In fact, any old Christmas or- 
naments would find a yearly 
display home at the museum. 
Contact this writer if you 
have any of these; needed 
items. a 
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Earthquakes of 1811 Were 
Felt Over Ohio Valley } 


“73 ` 

-A a ; “9 r»ts / i à 
Clark Dai Th a DOROTHY J. CLARK 

The Battle of Tippecanoe was fought on the 7th of November, 1811, and on 
the 4th of December, William Henry Harrison wrote that “the frontier never 
enjoyed more perfect repose... 

During this year two events took place beside the battle which makes it 
especially noticeable in the history of the West. One was the building of the 
steamer “New Orleans,” the first boat built west of the Alleghenies. The other 
was the series of earthquakes which destroyed New Madrid and affected the — 


whole Mississippi Valley region. 


According to a graphic eye 
witness account, the center 
of the earthquake was thought 
lo be near 
the Little 
Prairie, 25 or ` 
30 miles be- 
low New Ma- 
drid. The vi- 
brations were | 
felt all over 
the Ohio val- 


ley as high 
up as Pitts- 
burgh. 
The first FBR: 
shock was DOROTHY J. CLARK 
felt during 


the night of Dec. 16, 1811, 
and was repeated at inter- 
vals with decreasing violence 
into February. Since New 
Madrid suffered more than 
any other town on the Missis- 


sippi River from its effects, 
it was considered nearest the 
site of the earthquake’s begin- 
ning. 

An eye witness who was 
about forty miles below that 
town in a flat boat on his way 
to New Orleans with a load of 
produce when the great earth- 
quake began described the 
horrible disaster. 

The first shock took’ place in 
the night while his flat boat 
was tied up along the banks of 
the Mississippi in company 
with several others. At this 
time there was still danger 
from the southern Indians aft- 
er the battle of Tippecanoe and 
for safety several boats kept 
together for mutual defense in 
case of attack. 

In the middle of the night 


there was a terrible shock and 
jarring of the boats. The 
crews awakened and hurried 
on deck with their weapons of 


defense in their hands, think- | 


ing the Indians were rushing 
on board. 

The ducks, geese, swans 
and various other aquatic birds 
in great flocks queitly resting 
in the eddies of the river were 


thrown into a panic and with | 


loud screams sounded their 
alarms. 

The noise and commotion 
sooned hushed and since noth- 
ing could be seen of Indians 
or any sign of danger, the 
boatmen concluded that the 
shock was caused by the fall- 
ing in of a large mass of the 
river bank near them. 

As soon as it was barely 
daylight the crews made ready 
to depart. Directly a 
roaring and hissing was 
heard, like the escape of 
stenm from a boiler, accom- 
panied by the most violent 
agitation of the shores and 
tremendous boiling up of the 
waters of the Mississippi in 
huge swells rolling the wa- 
ters below back on the de- 
scending stream and tossing 
the boats about so violently 
the men couldn’t keep their 
footing. 
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Banks Swallowed Up 

_ The sandbars and points of 
islands gave way and were 
swallowed up in the river 
which was running upstream. 
The cottonwood trees. crack- 
ing and crashing, tossed their 
limbs to and fro while they 
disappeared beneath the nood. 

The water of the river, 
which the day before was 
quite clear and rather | o w, 
changed to a reddish hue and 
became thick with mud 
thrown up from its bottom. 
The surface was so churned 
up it was covered with foam. 
The earth on the shores 
opened in wide cracks and 
closing again threw the water, 
sand and mud in huge jets 
higher than the tree tops. 

The air was filled with a 
thick vapor or gas which 
looked like a purplish haze or 
smoke. The sulphurated gases 
that were discharged during 
the, shocks tainted the air with 
their noxious fumes, and so 
Strongly polluted the water of 
the river to a distance of 150 
miles downstream that it 
could not be used for any pur- 
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to the current caused by the 
heaving up of the river bot- 
tom and the sinking of the 
banks and sandhars into the 
river bed, the river rose five 
or six feet in a few minutes 


‘| 
if 


and rushed forward with even © 
greater power. 


Many Boats Lost 


The horor - struck boatmen 
cut their boats loose, believ- | 
ing there was less danger on | 
the water than from the fall- 
ing river banks. Many boats 
were sunk in this way and 
their crews perished with ; 
them. | 

It required much effort and : 
skill to keep the boats in the ' 
middle of the river as far from 
the shores, sandbars and is- ' 
lands as possible. Many boats | 
were wrecked on the snags 
jand old trees thrown up from | 


the bottom of the Mississippi 
while others were sunk or 
stranded on the sandbars and 
islands. The scenes which oc- 
curred for several days dur- 
ing the repeated shocks were 
horrible. 

The most destruction took 
place in the beginning, al- 
though the shocks repeated 
for many weeks, they became 
lighter and lighter until they 
died away in slight vibrations 
like the jarring of steam in an 
immense boiler. 

New Mardid, which stood on 
a bluff fifteen or twenty feet 
above the summer floods sank 
| so low that the next rise cov- 

cred it to a depth of five feet. 
| The bottoms of several fine 
I| lakes in the vicinity were cle- 
vated so as to become dry 
land and were later planted 
to corn. Reclsfoot Lake in 
Tennessee, popular with pres- 
ent day boating enthusiasts, 
was created by the Great 
Earthquake of 1811. 


~~ Sunday, September 23, 1956. 


4 By DOROTHY J. CLARK 
One of the most interesting. persons I know is J. O. Leek of 905 

Maple avenue, who remembers eighty-one years of local history. He 
i was born in 1875 on the northeast corner of Tenth and Ohio streets, the 
property naw otcupied by Terre Haute Electric Supply Co. His par- 
ents were Clay C. and Margraet Lt ° 

The father, Clay C. Leek was 
the Yardmaster for the Evansville 
and Terre Haute Railroad, now 
the C. & E. I. Railroad. After his 
retirement as 
yardmaster, he 
` went into the 
drug business 
at Sixth and: 
T ip pec anoe 
streets, across 
the street from 


Four Depot. It 
i sema that the 
Big Four ac- 
Dorothy J. Clark Gutved the 
property where the depot is now, 
and due to the fact that the city 
had to run ‘Tippecanoe street a 
through somehow, and since there QEFER EREE 
were two houses in the way at the 


a big bend in the street beside 
the depot. Later these houses were 
torn down, and Monninger and 
Dressler built the Great Northern 
Hotel, which did a thriving busi- 
ness in those days. How many 
readers can remember when the 
Union Station was at Tenth and 
Chestnut? And the way the trains 
had to back around to get into the 
old station before the present sta- 
tion was built? 
Recalls School Days. 

Mr. Leek can remember all his 
school teachers when he attended 
the “Old Sixth Ward School’’—now 
the Thompson School at Twelfth 
and Ohio. He jokingly said that he 
bet his name was carved on all the 
desks ‘there!’ His first teacher was 
Mary Wilkin, then Fanny McCuen, 
Mary Flanagan, Elizabeth Solo- 
mon, Miss Robbins, Margaret 
Kenny, . Margaret Preston, Albert 
Wyeth, the critic teacher and Har- 
riet Paige, music teacher. Of the | 
class whose teacher was Miss Pres- 
ton, there are only two still living, 
and he has a picture of this group. 

Every summer vacation during 
his school years J. O. had a job, 
and they were many and varied. 
He made cores (of sand and flour) 
at the American Car and Foundry 
under boss Billy Utz. Two summer 
vacations were spent in the bot- 
tling plant of the Terre Haute 
Brewing Co. at Ninth and One-half 
and Poplar. No one is still liv- 
ing who worked with him at that 
time. With the primitive equipment 
used then, if a ‘man bottled four 
barrels a day, he went home tired. 

Another job was at the Crawford 


Recollections of J. O. Leek = 
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` Took Business Course. | 


After two years at Wiley High | 
School, he took a business -course 
at the’Garvin and Isbell Business § 
College located in what is now the 
third floor of the Montgomery-Ward 
building. William Kivits is the only 
student of his class still living. 

On remarking how Wabash Ave. } 
has changed from those days, he Ẹ 
recalled that there are only two f 

businesses still in existence that f 
| were on Wabash when he was a ' 
small child—Joseph’s and'the Hoff !! 
Grocery at Thirteenth and Wabash. $| 
He remembers when there were i 
only one-story buildings on Wabash, § 
Delmonico’s Restaurant where 
Voorhees and many other famous 
i| men dined, Nicolai’s with its fabu- 
lous bar and elaborate dining room, | 

‘| 


the old Post Office on South Sixth, 
first door south of the alley behind 
Montgomery-Ward, and the First 
National Bank at Fourth and Wa- & 
basn when Frank Teel was cashier. f 
At Nineteenth and Wabash was the Ẹ 
ball park, and from there on east $ 
nothing but cornfields. ; 


Mule-Drawn Street Cars. 


In those early days, the residents $ 
rode on mule-drawn street cars. É 
One line went north on Sixth street 
to Locust, then east past the old q 
Rose Polytechnic Institute (now $j 
Gerstmeyer) then north again on § 
Thirteenth. Later a mule line was $ 
established starting from Eleventh 
and Wabash to Poplar, east to Thir- fi 
teenth, ther south on Thirtenth to 

Crawford. Then electricity replaced 'f: 


VP 
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the mules, and Mr. Leek was lucky f 
j enough to be a passenger on the 
first electric car to come out of the 
barns at Ninth and Cherry to make ff 
its first.run. ~ á 

After being in the drug store 
business with his father, he 
moved the store to Fontanet, Ind., 
and was also postmaster there for 
10% years. It was during this time 
that there was the tragic powder 
mill explosion. It was only due to 
the fact that a train was late for 
which he had a pouch of mail that 
he was not in the office of the 
powder mill‘when the blast came. 
JAs it was, he was too close for 
comfort being -on the back porch 
of the drug store. Most vivid in his 
memories was the collapse of the 
Fontanet school. The walls fell 
not, and the roof fell in, but the 
only child injured was Willy Hodges 
when his hysterical mother tried | 
to pull him out of the wreckage, 


Returned Tọ Terre Haute. 


In 1911 Mr. Leek moved back 
to Terre Haute and established his 
drugstore at the northwest corner 
of: Thirteenth and Eighth avenue, § 


and was there for 15 years. In 


1918 he became a member of the 
city council under Mayor Charles 


and Nippert Rolling Mill located g P ee gms a s X 
just below Thirteenth and Craw- HEr TRIT Pus yA T, mA pT 
ford. He “fed nails” for William Tassy oa i odds Nadbae ó 
Stevenson and Perry Cravens an 

was paid 22 cents for 100 pounds of TEARS MAUTE, MADIAMA 

of these cut steel nails, not the 

Wire cut nails we are familiar with 

today. 


Hunter for three years. The next 
four years from 1922 to 1926 he 
served on the Board of Safety un- 
der Mayor Davis. 

Then from 1926 to 1929 he held 
the office of country treasurer, “I 
have seen many changes take 
place in'Terre Haute,” he said. 
“Where the Grand Opera House is 
now, was earlier a spacious park 
with benches, etc., for the guests 
of the Terre Haute House. There 
were band concerts held at a 
bandstand on the north side of 
Wabash near Seventh street, as 
there were no buildings east of 
666 Wabash.” 

At one time Mr. Leek drove a 
delivery wagon for the wholesale 
drug concern of Cook, Bell and 
Black, located where Woolworth 
used to be and where the Root 
Store has recently expanded. He 
remembers in 1892 there were ten 
drug stores in the city, and it 
must be remembered that drug 
stores also sold paint and liquors. 
It was at this time that the old 
covered bridge across the Wabash 
had been torn down and the pres- 
ent bridge was being constructed, 
so a ferry was the only means of 
crossing. The black hore which 
pulled the delivery wagon was an 
unpredictable creature, and while.’ 
i crossing on the ferry to make de- 
liveries at the drug store in West 
ı Terre Haute, the horse became 

! fractious and backed up allowing 

the rear wheels of the wagon to 
drop down and without an end 
gate, naturally everything in the 
wagon slid out and dropped out 
of sight into the river, ` 

Mr, Leek remembers that there 
were jugs of whiskey and gin and 
several of wine. Since each jug 
weighed about twenty pounds it is 
possible they are still down there 
on the bottom of the Wabash River 
awaiting for an ambitious diver to 
rescue them and their well-aged 
į contents. At that time one could 
purchase the very best whiskey 
for two or three dollars a gallon, 
plus only $1.10 tax. 


Another Amusing Incident. 


This same troublesome black 
{| horse also figures in another amus- 
ing incident according to Mr. 
Leek. His employer, Mr.. Cook, 
decided to invite the new minister 
Dr. Crume to take a tour of the 
city with him and acquaint him 
with his new flock. J. O. was asked 
to harness up the horse to Mr. 
Cook's buggy. Since the horse had 
been trained to deliver liquor at 
the saloons as well as the drug 
' stores, he naturally came to a full 
| Stop in front of each one, much 
' to the embarrassment of poor Mr. 
' Cook and to the complete bewilder- 
| ment of the new minister. 

Mr. and Mrs. Leek have cele- 
brated their 55th wedding anniver- 
sary, They have a daughter Mary 

| Leek Isgrig of Terre Haute, a 
son, James Ferris Leek of Mem- 
| phis, Tenn., and one grandson. 
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; To learn more. about the history of dentistry in Terre Haute, I 
‘wintervYewed Dr. Frank P. Anshutz, 1 
year ‘old, the oldest dentist in the city. He was born in 1873 in Ohio, 
s a young man debated whether to become a dentist or to | 
follog his dream of becoming an artist. When the time came to decide 
whether it would be art school or dental college, 


“eee + 


601 South Fifth street, who is 83 


the latter won out. 


His father, who was a dentist, offered to pay all expenses if he would 


éonsent to go to dental college. 
Another con- 
tributing factor 


young lady who' 
was later to be-: 
come Mrs. An-| 
shutz. He has 
never regretted 
his decision to 
become a den- 
Dorothy J. Clark. tist. His first 
love—drawing—became an absorb- 
ing hobby. After seeing some of 
his talented work, I feel sure he 
would have been just as success- 
ful in that field. 
In the history of the Anshutz 
family there have been fourteen 
\ dentists up to the present time. 
Histather, brother, uncles, cousins, 
son and grandsons comprise this 
family of dentists. Dr. Anshrtz 
graduated from Ohio Dental Col- 
lege at the University of Cincin- 
nati in 1895. This was the second 
| oldest dental college in the United 
States, the first being at Balti- 
| more. The great problem at that 
time was to find the solution to 
painless dentistry. 


Used Laughing Gas. 


' Nitrous oxide (laughing gas) 

twas the anesthetic most generally 

‘used, but most people were afraid 

of any type of anesthetic. One of 

his professors was successful in 

' using hyposis on those few patients 

who were susceptible. Now we read 

frequently of the use of hyposis as 

a modern method, when it has 

> been used for a great many 

s. People took very little care 

heir teeth, and pyorrhea was 

y common. One necded to be a 

ro to withstand the painful fill- 

ings, SO most people waited until 

extractions were absolutely neces- 
sary. 


—— 


| In 1895, dentists didn’t know too 
| much about blocking off nerves 
‘with local anesthetics such as we 
' have now. In fact. novocaine 
wasn’t patented until 1901 for the 
first time. Weak solutions of co- 
caine were injected hypodermically 
by large-gauge needles. Another 


great improvement are the very 
used in modern den- 
tistry. Ethyl chloride was used as 
a spray on the outside of the jaw 
where the tooth was to be ex- 


fine needles 


tracted. 


However, the after effects of this 
freezing process were almost worse 
than the extraction would have 
been without using anything. The 
ı most common aid was whisky. The 

ı patient with the toothache would 
‘come to the office well supplied 
j with a bottle and proceed to drink 
‘himself (or herself) insensible to 


e extraction. 


pain peor 
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Came Here in 1903. 


Dr. Anshutz began his practice 
aftet graduation in Franklin, Ind., 
coming to Terre Haute in 1903. All 
the equipment needed to se. up an 
office at the turn of the century 
| was a chair, forceps, cuspidor, a 
| foot engine (treadle-type similar 
f to the sewing machine) used to 
i power tke drill, and necessary in- 
struments to fill teeth and equip- 
ment for the laboratory. If the | 
patient could stand it, the dentist 
would drill and fill. If not, he'd 
extract the tooth. 


It was the custom in those days 
to call the, dentist to the home 
whenever he was needed. Some- 
times a hysterical patient with a 
sympathetic audience of doting 
relatives would give the young den- 
tist a bad time. 

In 1903 when Dr. Anshutz first 
came to Terre Haute, he bought 
d Dr. Vaughn’s office at Sixth and 
Wabash over McKeen’s Bank 
g (where Rogers Jewelry Store is 


now) and remained there eight 
i] years until he could acquire office 
ij space at Seventh and Wabash in 
the building owned by “Andy” 
Coffman. 

This building is ‘where the Fan- 


Í nie May Candy Store is now, but 
; at that time was the United Cigar 


Į where Dr. Anshutz established his 
office and remained for over 20 
years. It was here that he installed 
the first dental X-ray machine in 
4 Terre Haute. The first models 
were very dangerous with exposed 
wires and cannot compare with 
the present day machines which 
are absolutely safe and easy to 
operate. 


Larger Quarters Acquired. 


4 Larger quarters were indicated 
in the early 1930's and when Dr. 
Duenweg quit his practice, mov- 
ing out and leaving desirable 
rooms on the front of the fourth 
floor of the Tribune Building, Dr. 
Anshutz and his son Wade, took , 
{over these offices. This was to | 
be one of the first really modern 
dental office in Terre Haute. For 
if several months, partitions were 
changed, new plumbing installed 
if and the latest decorating ideas 
were used. The draperies were 
ordered from Marshall Field in 
Chicago; the carpets were chosen 
to harmonize with the different 
wall colors of each room. The 
latest electric lift chairs were in- 
Stalled, the newest in cabinets, |. 
all the latest in equipment such as i 
pulp-testers, automatic waterfill- 
ing glasses, etc. A far cry, indeed 
from the chair, forceps and cus- 


Some of the early dentists here’ 


that Dr. Anshutz remembers were 
Dr. Marbach, Dr. Clarence Wil- 
liams, Dr. Ervin, Dr. Brown and 
Dr. Mail, who was the most prom- 
inent at that time. 


Dr. Anshutz recalled his first 
automobile which was a “Cole.” 
This auto was manufactured in In- 
dianapolis. It was a big, lumber- 
ing vehicle weighing over a ton 
and a half, but the height of fash- 
ion then. 


The office secretary, Mrs. Ruth 
Hines, has been with the Drs. An- 
shutz for over thirty years. Dr. 
Anshutz decided to retire last year. 
due to ill health, but he keeps up 
his license and plans to return to 
the office soon to help with the 
making of artificial plates and 
dentures which has been his spe- 
ciality. His son Wade, and his 
|grandsons Wade, Jr., and Frank 
B., carry on the family tradition 
of fine dentistry. 
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By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


“ Mrs. Fair’s ancestors 

among the early settlers in Honey 
», Creek Township, coming from 
al ` Kentucky a gen- 
z eration before 
the Civil War. 


Her mater- 
nal grandfath- 
er, Nathaniel 


Foxworthy, was 
a cooper by 
trade, making 
barrels for the 
distilleries in 

the early days 
eg T. -Clark of Terre Haute. 
|| Her father, -Columbus S. Pound, a 
|| Civil War veteran, was a lieuten- 
ant in the Cavalry who had the 
l| distinction of having two horses 


L Mmea mnm a 


Battle of Lookout} Mountain. He 
came home from the war in the 
year that Mrs. Fair was born. 


Traditions Of Civil War. 


ų As a consequence, her early 
{years were steeped in the .tradi- 
¢tions of the Civil War and the 
j colorful occasions of veteran re: 
unions, dedications of public build- 
ings, and the like in which the 
Civil War vets took an active part 
during the years following the war. 
Many of those occasions made an 
indelible impression on her and 
are recalled with remarkable ac- 
curacy, as well as-other. social and 
civic events of the 70’s and 80's of 
the past century. Among the most 
important of the public celebra- 
tions which she recalls were the 
dedication ceremonies of the Vigo 
County Courthouse and the old 
Masonic Hall and School at Riley, 
Indiana. 


shot out from under him in the f 


J two 
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Mrs. Inez Pound Fair, “Aunt Ina” as she is familiarly known to P 
' | her neighbors and a host of relatives, is the embodiment of the pioneer 
f į spirit as she nears her ninety-second birthday. Living in the farm È 
) | house by herself, she has for more than half a century prepared meals 
1| on the old kitchen range every day without interruption, and still takes 
el care of herself with an independence and vigor worthy of pioneer days. jj 


were į 


LS ee 
Inez Pound married William Fair 
almost three-quarters of a century 


Rev. Jesse Wilson of Riley, Ind. 
Mrs. Fair has some of the gar- 
ments which she wore at her wed- 
ding and proudly displays the fine 
neddlework, pointing out how tiny 
her waist was then.. 


All of her life she has remained 
on the farm doing her full share of 
the household duties and outside 
work such as fell to the lot of most 
farm women in the old days. Work- 
ing outdoors in the garden, and 
keeping her yard beautiful with 
flowers has continued to occupy 
much of her time during these 
later years after her husband’s 
death in 1936. 


Diplomas Proudly Displayed. 


One of the main accomplish- 
ments of her life, at least as she 
views it, was the education of her 
only child, LeRoy Fair. On the 
walls of one of *he rooms of the 
farm home are proudly displayed 
the framed diplomas of this son 
and the pictures of his grand- 
parents. One of the hobbies of Mrs. 
Fair has been the saving of clip- 


ago. They were married by thej; 


Pioneer Lady and Her Ancestors} 


f 


pings from the Terre Haute news- } 


papers of important happenings 
over the years. 

Mrs. Fair still has and uses 
many of the things she had when 
she went to housekeeping. It has 
been a part of her domestic 
economy never to discard any- 
thing that is still usable just for the 
sake of replacing it with “these 
modern contraptions.’ She has had 
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cooking stoves since she was 
I I I Ome oP 


oo oroa mee a MR l 
[married and the Schill range with 


a few repairs over the years, re- 
mains shining and usable. The 
garden hoe given to her shortly 
after her»marriage is getting worn 
very thig, but was good ehough to 
tend ark raise a garden last year. 
Habits tof hanging the butter in 
the welf to keep it cool in the sum- 
mer, of making soap, each year, 
as well as canning fruits and 
vegetables fer winter use, remain 
a part (of her daily life. 
Recails Origin of Churches. 


I was particularly interested in 


i what she told me about her great- 
! grandfather, Rev. Samuel K. 


Sparks, founder of the First Bap- 
tist Church in Terre Haute as well 
as several other churches in ed 
surrounding area. He was born in | 
Louisville, Ky., iin 1786, me 
here and raising a corn crop in} 


1812. In 1875, when nearly 90 years 

old, he attended ‘an old settlers’ ' 
meeting. When called upon, he, 
told of having seen trouble with | 
the Indians. One night some horses } 
were stolen, and he described the 

pursuit and recapture of 14 stolen 

horses by making a night attack 

on the Indian camp and killing 

seven of the savages. He spoke of 

early clothing all made of animal 

skins, of the cedar ‘“‘poridgers”’ 

and wooden dishes and forks,; how 

he came here as a “ranger” in 

1812 and bought land from a man 

named Ross. 

The First Baptist Church was or- 
ganized in Terre Haute, July 9, 
1836, in a school house at the cor- | 
ner of Fifth and Walnut streets. į 
There had been Baptist preaching 
by Rev. Sparks prior to that time, | 
but no organized church. The 
church was . formed with nine 
members: Rev. and wife, Cathe- 
rine; Joseph Cooper and wife, 
Phoebe Ann; Henry and Sarah 
Thomas, William and Keziah Stark 
and Massa Pound. In February, 
1837, William Stark was chosen 
first deacon and Joseph Cooper as 
first clerk. Mr. Sparks acted as 
pastor, though never formally 
called to that work. In June, 1837, 


i Mrs. Taylor was received as a 
3 member, and became the oldest 


member of the church. Rev, 
Sparks served as pastor until No- 
vember, 1844. During 1837-38 Rev. 
Gtorge C. Chandler was assistant 


4 pastor for about eight months. 


naiba 


and they started to build a church ' 


on the west side of Fourth street, 

between Mulberry and Eagle 

streets. They first finished the 

basement for use, and in 1850 thet 

upper part of the church and cupo- 
la were completed. 


Rev. Dickson Resigned. 


M «In the spring of 1850 Rev Dick- 
son resigned. The membership | 
3 stood at 55. Then Rev. W. Leggett 
fy became pastor until ill health com- 
fa pelled him to resign, In 1851 Rev. | 
$ F. Stanley was engaged for 6° 
Wi months. Soon after this, he and 8 
@ other members obtained’ letters 
fa of dismission to form a Second 
A Baptist Church. In June 1852, Rev. 
fy F. Snider Was called. In May 1853, 
i Rev. David Taylor became pastor, 
Ea succeeded by Rev. J. R. Ash in 
1854. In Dec. 1856, Rev. E. G. Tay- 
4 lor was called to labor for 4 years. 
In Dec. 1860, Rev. Joseph Brown 
E became pastor, but less than a 
myear later, Sept. 10, 1861, the 
church was destroyed by a torna- 
do after only 18 years use. Again 
É the Universalist Church was rent- 
ed. In Nov. 1861, a lot on the 
northwest corner of Sixth and 
A Cherry was purchased for $2,800 
and a chapel built on it. In May, 
1865, Rev S. M. Stimson became 
pastor remaining 7 years and now 
the congregation numbered 300. 
During his time’ a church was 
erected on South Second street, 
afterwards known as Strawberry 
i Hill Chapel. In 1873, Rev, Chas. R. 
Henderson became pastor. The 
cornerstone of the church at the 
northwest corner of Sixth and 
Cherry was laid July 22, 1877, and 
dedicated April 22, 1880'by Rev L. 
$. Kitkley. The Second Baptist‘ 
Church had ceased as an organiza- 
tion. In 1914 the cornerstone of 
the present church at the south- 
west corner of Sixth and Walnut 
4 was laid, and the dedication cere- 
monies took place Oct. 25, 1916. 


Ninetleth Anniversary, 


This account was found among 
the clippings of Mrs. Fair. It told 
of the 90th anniversary of the 
founding of the First Baptist 
Church and the program was most 
unusual. On the rostrum proper 
was depicted an old-time home. 
jj with logs burning in the fireplace. 
On the high mantle were two brass 
candlesticks which were brought | 
here from New York at the time of 
the church's founding. They were 
used in the church for years, then 
taken to Honolulu by the daughter 
of the donor who returned them 
to the church as a gift. Over the 
mantle were hung two oil paint- 
ings of Rev. and Mrs. S, K. 
Sparks. On the platform was the 
old organ whose tones had called 
early congregations to worship be- 
fore the days of the electric organ. 
On the west of this setting was a 
huge birthday cake. 

At the morning service there 
were 72 men and women who had 
been members of this church con- 
secutively for more than 75 years. 


a Br 


During these years many per- 
sons had united with the church, 
I but owing chiefly to the formation 
of- several other churches near 
Yerre Haute, with which the mem- 
bers from the country united, the 
‘city church in 1845 still numbered 
only eight members. Rev. Sparks 
organized Baptist churches at Mt. 
Zion, 7 miles south of town near a 
settlement of Kentucky people, in; 
1841, building a church in 1855 
| where he was pastor for 29 years, 
|He also organized Salem, New 
Ba west of the river; Ot- 


{ Congregations Grew. 
| 


ter Creek in 1852 and Oregon in 
Prairie Creek. In the autumn of 
1845, Rev, Joseph A. Dickson was i 
called to the pastorate and the} 
Universalist Church on Fourth}. 
street was rented at $5 per sole 


In 1847 there were 27 members 


r 
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Birth Anniversary of Ehrmann 


— ¢? i 2 fe, a vas” $ | 
| By DOROTHY J. CLARK eg SP | 


Haute. He took an active part ‘ii 
politics, and was offered the nom- 
ination for state senator when he 
was twenty-five years old. Forf 
several years he was president of 

i the Terre Haute Literary Club $ 

H and read a paper every year. 


i i i Ehrmann, 

This week marks the birth anniversary of the late Max 

Í well-known writer and poet, who was born in Terre Haute, gales 
26th, 1872. His birthdays were always serious occasions to him, fo f 

memories, and for looking forward. t 


The opening words in his famous i 


Journal begun in 1917 and kept 


| through twenty years, concerned 


‘\his family. He was the son of 
| Max Ehrmann and Margaret Bar- 


bara Lutz. Aft- 
» er the unsucsess- 


In 1903 when James Whitcomb 
Riley spoke before a packed audi- 
ence at the Grand Opera House 
here, Max Ehrmann introduced 
him. This led to an acquaintance 
with Riley that continued through 
the years. Max Ehrmann at the 


i age of twenty-six was alread 
ful revolution of known as a thinker and eatin i 
1848 in rica on public questions, Soon he began || 
i the fat en a giving his lectures and reading | Da 
Aes pea ner: fronts own poems on a midwest- ge 
i as ern 
: alone from his Por himself he wrote these lines | 
home in Bavaria d for years k h i : 
for America. He A k ed ars kept them on his! 
j Clarklanded in New i] desk: “Keep interested in your own | 
j Dorothy J. Cla York, worked4 career. See in the future some prog- È 
Ho : or i ie ress, however litlle. Know that to E> 
|in Terre Haute. A year ‘ater the begin cheerfully again, when you} e=% 
ute. l pmo manongan — poas 
į the Lutz family, also from Bavaria, > have failed, is itself a great suc- p 
came to America, stopped in Terre ‘Í cess. Maintain the respect of them = 


Marshall, Illinois. The families in 
Germany had no knowledge of each | 
| other, yet the young Margaret 
Lutz and Max Ehrmann met in 
i Terre Haute and were married. 
Ë Their fifth and last child was to 
be Max Ehrmann. 


Father Was Cabinet Maker. 


The father, Max Ehrmann, was 
a cabinet maker and during and 
after the Civil War he did the fine | 
woodwork on the interior of Pull- | 
man cars for the Pennsylvania | 
raiiroad. 


JE but went on to farms in 
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f| that meet you day by day through 


sincerity, not servility. Condemn 


į] conditions rather than men. Believe 


and say some good of life. And 


‘| though you lash injustice with bit- 


ter words, be still sweet at heart. ; 

Here is a battlefield for the cour- | 
1 age of a hero.” f 
3 The writings ot Max Ehrmann |) 
į have become more popular and 


jhis stature as a philosopher re 


increased over the years. “A 
Prayer” has become famous, and 
is found framed and hanging in 
many offices, schools and private 


A frequent visitor at their home homes all over the world. ka 
was big, bluff Grandfather Lutz l Desiderata” has become very : 
from Marshall. Born in 1799, well-know.1 by appearing on Christ- 
Christian Lutz had lived through mas grectings cards last year and 4 
and witnessed much of recent Ger- printed on parchment for framing. 4 
man history and often told his Despite a serious heart condition, 5 
grandchildren stories of his youth |Mrs. Max Ehrmann has published 
in Germany. He also told them jfour books of her husband's later 


of the first people going over to; 
Marshall from Terre Haute, a dis- 
tance of about sixteen miles. They | 
had found their way through for- | 
. ests, breaking off branches eoni 
the trees to show their paths which 
in time became the present high- } 
way from Terre Haute to Marshall. 
For years the road was filled with | 
deep ruts and fearful mud. It took 
one day for the Lutz farmers to 
drive to Terre Haute with their! 
farm products and the next day 
to drive back. 
Entered Harvard. 


After graduation from DePauw, 
Max Ehrmann entered the post-, 
graduate School of Philosophy at | 
Harvard University and for two 
years specialized in law and phi- 
losophy. It was here that he met 
another famous Terre Hautean, 
Eugene Debs. 


The varied carecr of Max Ehr- 
mann helped to mold his thinking } 
along the lines of social protest. | 
Even though six of his books had! 
been published, he realized he} 

_ could not make a living by writing 
-F poctry and drama. So he took up 
a the practice of law, was admitted 


IÑ to the bar, and became a deputy 


“3 


4 prosecuting attorney here in Terre 


‘works since his death September 
9th, 1945. She has edited a book 
of his poems, his biography and 
his Journal. I was privileged to 
see the many scrapbooks she has 
compiled of press notices, clippings 
of his work which have been pub- 
lished in magazines, newspapers 
and other publications all over the 
country, and most interesting of 
all are the letters she has received 
from famous people in all walks 
of life. These letters from edu- 


cators, ministers, news commen- } 


tators, Congressmen, all prominent 
people in their various fields, ac- 
claim the writings of Max Ehr- 
mann and her efforts in presenting 
his later works to the reading 
public. 

Most of Max Ehrmann's original 
manuscripst, scrapbooks, etc., have 
been placed in the DePauw Ar- 
chives by his widow. As we 
talked, Mrs. Ehrmann and I, she 
remarked how far ahead of his 
jtime was her late husband. As 
early s 1927 he wrote an article, 
| Lil the Veil,” in the Har-}. 
var aduates’ Magazine, in’ 

T a te 
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which he set forth a theory 
the riddles of the universe m ... 
‘be solved by the supermen of 
science and meczhanical contriv- 
ances—all in line with the ad- 
vanced, scientific thought of to- 
day. She mentioned how interest 


Max Ehrmann would have basa 
in the Air Force Major's balloa | 
flight—space travel ninetcen milgs } 
above the earth into the black uñ- | 
known. 

Widely Quoted Poem. | 


In 1940 Max Ehrmann published ' 
a long poem “War” whose con- } 
clusion has become increasingly 
{one of his most-quoted poems: 


“The task is ours: 

Let us lift ourselves above our 
jungle origin; 

For hate and war, substitute 


understanding and good 
will. 


Without these, it is the end of 
the earth; 


And gone will be whatever 
man has made, both the 
evil and the good; 


This globe of matter will be- 
come dust, and roam the 
endless spaces. 


Whatever gods there be, must 
have witnessed countless 
such catastrophes of worlds, 


Where living creatures’ brains 
outran their hearts. 

Science without love will de- 
stroy the earth.” 


Quoting from Mrs. Ehrmann’s| 
words—“‘This, then, is the mes- 
sage of Max Ehrmann. Here is a| 
beautiful world in which there is 
abundance for man’s needs. Daly | 
ourselves can bring about any: 
better social order. Only ourselves} 
can bring any peace to a world; ' 
in chaos.” | 


Jerry Mugivan and the Circus 


| By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


Terre Haute has had many famous sons, and one of the most 


ST) we ee Se 


colorful was Jerry Mugivan, a truly great showman. The recent in- 


terest shown in the passing of the Ringling Bros. Circus will remind 


many old time circus fans of his fame. 
The Mugivan’ 


family origin- 
, ally came from 
K nig htsville, 
Ind, about 
three miles 
east of Brazil, 
to Terre Haute, 
where they re- 


sided at 107 
| South Eleventh 
Dorothy J. Clark. trec, Jere- 


miah Sr., was a blacksmith in 
the old Vandalia Shops. Jerry, 
one of six children, attended St. 
Patrick’s Parochial School until 
he was fifteen years old. He then 
left school to become a news- 
dealer on the trains in and out 
of the Union Station. 

His interest in the circus be- 
gan in 1896 when he “Joined out” 
with a small circus. Having a 
positive genius for finance and 
amazing organizing ability, he 
learned the circus business 
thoroughly, and in 1904 the young 


‘hustling showman heard of some 
circus equipment for sale in Kan- | 
asas City, Mo., that'could be had! 
for a reasonable tigure. He and 
{his friend Bert Bowers made the 
atrip to Kansas City to inspect the 


property which they bought and 
put the 10-car show into shape 


4to open the season in Missouri. 


Billed as the “Great Van Amburg 


Shows,” this was the first circus 


‘venture of these partners whose 
names were to become famous in 


circus history: 


Saw First In 1907, 
In correspondence with Charles 


JE. Duble, of Jeffersonville, Ind. 
{ (better known as ‘Trombone Char- 


i In_ December, _1918, 


ley” in his circus days) he tells 
me that he saw this first show in 
1907 when it played in his home- 
town, and was with his shows in 
later years as band musician. Mr. 
Duble is Associate Editor of the 


\circus publication “Bandwagon.” 


There were many changes in the 
next few years in the titles of the 


‘ishows and much buying up of other 


circuses by Mugivan and Bowers. 
By 1914 the show was enlarged to 
20 cars. In 1916 the partners bought 


i| the John Robinson Shows, the larg- 


est show they ever put on the road 
~—at least 40 cars. Because of 
World War I conditions, the train 
was often side-tracked as war 
equipment had priority. This some- 
times resulted in late arrivals, late 
parades and late afternoon shows. 
There was also a help shortage. 


inson Circus was reduced to 30 


“cars. 


Purchased Hagenback-Wallace. 


A ~ 


For the 1918 season the John Rob-}, 


they pur- | 


a 
nha 


Purchased 


In December, 19}.$, they pur- 
chased | the) Hagentjack - Wallace 
Show and put the |Howes Great 
London ‘Show back ijon the road 
again, Between 1920 hnd 1929 they 
acquired; the Sells-Kioto Circus— 
the. Buffalo; Bill Wild West—the 
Sparks (Circus—the 4l. G. Barnes 
Trained | Animal Shpw — Gollmar | 
Bros: Shpw.| In 1921 |the Ameren H 
Ciseus Corpordtién hed been organ- | , 
ized to cove? the legh! handling of | 
all these vdrious prdperties. 

In 1929 the circus world was 
greatly surprised to|learn -of one, 
of the biggdst deals |in circusdom. | t 
John Ringling had purchased the 1 


i 


` 
i 
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entire holdings of the Americaa 
Circus Corporation, including the 
five circuses and the vast winter 
quarters in Peru, Ind., and other 
properties. 
Lived In Peru. 

Jerry Mugivan made his home in 
Peru where he built an imposing 
mansion. He died in a Detroit hos- 
pital after surgery on January 23, 
1930, at the age of 56 years, and 
was buried in Peru. Rising from 
humble surroundings, he became 
one of the most colorful figures in 
the circus world, a millionaire be- 
fore he was forty, and as well- 
known abroad as in America, 

He returned to Terre Haute fre- 
quently and kept up friendships 
here. He presented the lions to 
Deming Park, and at one time 
brought a circus here to aid a Rose 
Polytechnic fund drive. In 1927 he 
gave the pipe organ to St. Mar- 
garet Mary's Church here and do- 
nated $2,000 to the new St. Pat- 
rick’s School then being built. 

Famous Jerrys. 


Another correspondent of mine, 
Ed Moyer of the Indiana State 
Soldiers Home in Lafayette, Ind., 
has a great interest in circuses } 
and theatricals of the past. He tells 
me that “old timers around the f: 
Hut will no doubt recall three jt 
famous ‘Jerrys’ — Jerry Fitzger- į 
ald, the baker — Jerry Shandy, the f 
druggist (and later Postmaster)-— 
and Jerry Mugivan, Circus King.” |) 

Two famous clowns used to win- 
ter in Brazil, Ind., about 1912—Lou į! 
Moore and Fred Egener, whof 
played with the Hagenback-Wallace f 
Show for some years. He recalledf 
that Jake Skelton (‘‘Red" Skelton's;: 
father) also was with this show. | 

A notice from the Peru. ind., | 
“Republican” states that “black 
and white, rich and poor, mourned 
his passing. The big Irishman with 
a rough voice and a warm heart 
had endeared himself to all. Old 
veterans of the sawdust rings were 
moved to tears. Known to the 
troupers as ‘Big Boss’ in years 
‘of circus life, he was respected 
by all.” 

There are many residents of 
Terre Haute, I’m sure, who still 
remember Jerry Mugivan, the 
super showman. His only living 
relatives are his sister, Mrs. Fred 
Mohr, 1600 Ohio street, and several 
nieces and nephews. 
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story ot the First Bummer  ) 


By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


May T Sa 


Along about 1855, a boy was picked up on the streets of New York 
City by the ladies engaged in the commendable and charitable work of 
“gathering together such waifs as had no home or friends. These they 
placed in their charitable home or school, known as the “Five Pòts. 
School.” This boy was retained there until a home was found for him | 


i with a farmer in Tazewell County, Illinois, just prior to the Civil, 
War. ` < | 


At the organization of Company 
B, 73rd Ilinois, he was enlisted 
as a drummer in the company 
as William D. 
Rodgers. He 
was about 15 
$ or 16 years old, 
and a very 
bright, active 
boy, who made 
friends of all 
with whom he 
came in con- 
tact. He ap- 
i A parently came 
Dorothy J. Clark of Irish par- 
ents. and pos- 
sessed an unusual degree of that 
quick wit for which the Irish are 
famous. He soon became a great 
favorite in his company, for he 
was one of its most liberal-hearted 
and congenial members. He always 
spoke of himself as “Poor Bum,” 
and soon came to be known as 
“Bum Rodgers.” 

Old Irish Song. 
I He often sang an Irish song, of 
which, ‘“Bummers, beware! and 
snoozers, take care!” was the 
closing line of each verse. In an- 
swer to the question as to where 
he learned the song, he explained 
that, when a “bummer” in New 


as street gamins a sort of organi- 
zation for mutual protection 
against the raids that were made 
upon them by the police and oth- 
ers who were wont to annoy them, 
and often disturb andı break their 
rest at night in their usual haunts 
in empty boxes, barrels, hogs- 
heads, etc. One of their number 
was ‘always placed on guard to 


York, they had among themselves | 


From his frequent use of these 
words, he very soon came to be 
known in the Regiment as ‘‘Com- 
pany B’s bummer,” and before 
long this name had attached itself 
'to the other musicians of the com- 
pany, then spréad to musicians of 
the other companies of the left 
wing, and very soon to all musi- 
cians of the regiment.’ By degrees 
it became customary to apply it 
to company cooks, hostlers, team- 
sters, hospital nurses, and or- 
derlies about headquarters, and 
by the spring of 1864, it had be- 
come a comon name for all per- 
sons who did not actually carry 
arms and do duty in the ranks. 
This was true not only in the 73rd, 
but in other regiments of the bri- 
gade and division. 


Everyone a “Bummer.” 

From that time on, old comrades 
who were in the Atlanta campaign 
could remember how common the 
name became, and how it was ap- 
plied to every man who was away 
from his command, no matter for 
how short a time. The pioneers 
were “Bummers;” the pan „who į 


fell out of ranks on a march was 
a “Bummer;” the foragers, above 
all others, were ‘“Bummers,” and 
Bum Rodgers was admitted by all 
‘who knew him to be the “King 
' Bee” in the swarm of bumming 
foragers. So when the army left 
Atlanta on its famous ‘March to 
the Sea,” and the entire marching 
column became foragers, it was 
only natural that they should all 


Bum Rodgers and his associates, y 
were» very successful, and no his- | 
tory of the Civil War is complete | 
in which ‘“‘Sherman’s Bummers” 
do not have a very prominent 
place. 

Rodgers’ exploits as a “bummer” 
in the army would make a very 
interesting as well as a very large 
volume. He could pass the most 
vigilant guard ever placed around 
a camp, could beat the most ex- 
pert provost-marshal that ever 
signed or approved a pass. When 
captured at Chickamauga with Will 
Jaquess, who was an enlisted mu- 
sician, he went boldly to the rebel 
officer in charge of the guard, rep- 
resented that Will was a civilian, 
son of the colonel, who was only 
on a visit to his father, and there- 
fore not liable to be held as a 
prisoner of war; and his statement 
seemed so honest, and his demand 
so forcibly put, that the officer 
passed Will through the lines with- 
out further evidence. 

“Bum” was sent’ to prison in 
Richmond, where he feigned rheu- 
matism and played his part so 
well that he was soon exchanged 
and returned to his company. 

Caught But Once. 


He was caught but once in all his | 
foraging expeditions. Gen. McCook 
and staff happened to ride along 
while “Bum” was appropriating 
the contents of a very heavy bee- 
gum tree. He had conquered the 
bees when he was caught, and, 
without ceremony, he was taken in 
charge by a staff officer. He asked 
to be allowed to speak to the Gen- 
eral, to whom he represented his 
case in such a favorable light that 
he was at once released, and soon 
marched into camp with the full 
contents of the bee-gum. He was 
an expert “‘chuck-a-luck” player, 
so he accumulated several hun- 
dred dollars. This was sent to his 
friends in Nlinois for him, and there 
it awaited him upon his return 
from the army. 

G. W. Patten, in his “History of 
the Seventy-third Illinois Volun- 
teer Infantry” known as the 
“Preacher and Persimmon Regi- 
ment,” once said about Rodgers: 
“He was, without doubt, the origi- 


nal “bummer” of Sherman’s army, _ 
justly entitled to the honor of hav- 
ing originated the name in the | 
army, and if half the reports were 
true, should Bum Rodgers meet 
with any of the readers of this, in 
the hereafter,’ they might well 
say: ‘Bummers, beware! snooz- 
ers, take care!’ ” 

“Bum Rodgers was a good sol- 
dier, and did faithfully and well 
all duty assigned him, and was 
withal a warm-hearted, generous 
comrade. He was always the leader 
of his mess—whether for good or 
evil—a polished gentleman in gen- 
teel society, and a hail-fellow at all 
times.” 


give the alarm at the approach of 
the enemy, and this song was used 
as a signal. The last words of each 
verse, ‘‘Bummers, beware! and 
snoozers, take care!” would be 
| followed by a general stampede. 


become “Bummers,” and with the 
training they had received from 
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[One Bl ndied 


By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


Today, May 12, 1957, Jasper Coffman is celebrating his one 
hifndredth birthday! A few days ago it was my pleasure to visit with 


ces 


Years Old Today 


51h = B89 
s í 


“Mr. Coffman at the Kesler Nursing Home, 724 North Eighth street, | 
where he has made his home for the last six years. Though his sight and | 

hearing are somewhat imparied, his mind is very keen and his memory į 
is positively amazing. Sometime ago he had suffered a broken hip, but 
is again able to walk around with the aid of his cane. e af T 


Jasper Coffman was born on a 
farm near Coal Creek in Fayette 
Township, Vigo Couny, Ind. His 
father was 
Samuel Coff- 
man who was 
born in 1824 in 
Ohio. His 
mother was 

ermelia Case, 
fiaughter of Jo- 
seph Case of 
Fayette Twp. 
Jasper was the 
Dorothy J. Clark fifth child in 

their family of 
four boys and four girls. In addi- 
tion to farming Samuel worked as 
a carpenter for two dollars a day. 
AS soon as the children were old 


enough, they had to help augment | 


the family income. At the age of 
thirteen, Jasper began to work on 
a farm two miles north of Prairie- 
ton, and remained there until he 
was fifteen, 

Early School Days. 

During his early years Jasper at- 
tended the Bolton School House 
and the Hays School House, both 
township schools. He remembered 
two of his school teachers, both 
Irishmen and brothers, Pat and 
Will Ward. Some of the nearby 
families whose children also at- 
tended these schools were the Ver- 
millions, Leeks, Beechams, Pen- 
ningtons and since Jasper's moth- 
er had seven brothers, there were 
ee Case cousins in attendance 
also. 
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Since large families were the 
rule and not the exception in those 
dearly days, Mr. Coffman tried to 
ilexplain how they managed to feed 
iso many children. They raised 
large amounts of potatoes, cab- 
bages and turnips and served them 
jjevery day. The diet could not be 
‘varied, but it was certainly. very 
Jfilling to growing boys and girls. 
| Married In 1880. 


In 1880 Jasper Coffman married 
Miss Lilly Bowen, daughter of 
i] John and Anna Bowen of Sandford, 
Ind. Their first child died in in- 
fancy, and their son was killed in 
aa railroad accident at the age of 
426. An orphan from the Rose 
Home was also reared by the Coff- 


mans. Several of the nieces and 
“nephews of Mr. Coffman plan to 
if be with him today to help him cele- 
brate his birth anniversary. 


Jasper Coffman worked on the 
4 section gang for $1.16 a day. Then | 
in 1884 his mother’s brother, Uncle 
X John Case, persuaded him to come 
to Terre Haute to find work. This 
uncle owned a store on Wabash 
avenue and persuaded Mr. Wil- 
lard Kidder to hire young Jasper 
to work in his Kidder’s Flouring 


‘] Mill located at the foot of Wabash 


avenue. His starting salary was 


f $1.25 per day, soon raised to $1.50 
į per day. Later Mr. Kidder bought 
ee ne eS ee er Te 


ine old Metem and completes) 

ly renovated it, putting Jasper’ in 

charge as foreman for four yezis, 
In Charge of Farm. 

Soon Mr. Kidder bought 1,i¥0 | 
acres of land on which to raise. 
stock and put Jasper in charge of 
this operation. His recollections 
of these days are particularly 
clear. The export men would 
come through Terre Haute and 
would look over the cattle and 
‘hogs. At one sale, eight cars of 
‘cattle along with two cars of hogs 
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were shipped from this farm. 
About this time in Jasper’s -life 
he became, in his words, “a 
changed man.” He became a lay 
preacher, and was such a power- 
ful speaker he was called upon to 
take charge when the little 
churches in the outlying areas 
were having their ‘‘revivals.” 
Traveling evangelists were un- 
known in those days. Jasper 
preached the first funeral, that of 
his brother-in-law, in the newly 
built brick church at Rose Hill. 
His mother is buried in the grave- 
yard there. He has preached fu-; 
nerals at Sandford, Oak Hill and; 
Mt. Pleasant to name a few. 1 
Rent $1.50 Per Month. 


When Mr. and Mrs. Coffman 
first came to Terre Haute, they! 
rented the property at Second and 
Mulberry streets for $1.50 a 
month. They lived in part of it and 
sublet the rest to other tenants. 
Even the barn was utilized in this 
way. Housing was very scarce in 
those days, it seems. 

There is an interesting story 
connected with the decision of 


\Mr. Willard Kidder to come to 


Terre Haute. He was employed in 
Michigan and a “For Sale” notice 
of a flour mill here led to his visit- 
ing this city and to the purchase 
of the mill. He began the manu- 
facture of flour in Terre Haute 
in a mill grinding by stones one 
hundred barrels a day. In a few 
years two run of stone .were 
added, showing that the new mill. 
er was succeeding. In 1881 the 
stones were replaced by rolls tc 
manufacture patent flour. This 
was the first roller mill in this 
part of the country, and it led to ¢ 
revolution in Terre Haute's flou! 
business. The improvement in th 
grades of flour and increased out 
put led to large sales in easter. 
and European cities. The Wabas. 
Mills were further enlarged t 
daily capacity of 800 barrels, | 
monthly consumption of ove: 
100,000 bushels of wheat. 


Industrial Prominence. 


It was not alone, however, in thi 
one line of industry that Mr. Kid 
der won prominence in the ini 
dustrial life of Terre Haute anc 
Vigo County, for h2 was one of the 
three men who purchased the olć 
Terre Haute street car line, im 
proved it and changed the hors 
and mule power to electricity. H 
was also one of the organizers an 
director of the Terre Haute Tod 
Works; active in the organizatio| 
and director of the Citizens Ga 
Company, which was instrument; 
in lowering the price of gas fror 
‘two dollars to thirty-five cents 
thousand feet. 

Mr. Coffman told of a Sunda 
visit to the Kidder’: home o'u Sout 
‚Sixth street. He and his wife droy 
from the farm to town in the 


porse. and wagon, turned in tH 


side drive and on back to the hig 
harn, this being in the winte. time. 
‘Arter the customary amenities had 
been observed. the men left the 
wives to their gossiping and took 
off for the barn for ‘man-talk.” 
The holster had just recently 
polished both buggies, and when 
Jasper admired them, Mr. Kidder 
inquired which one he preferred. 
Embarrassedly, Mr. Coffman de- 
clined to state a preference, but 
after much urging, finally made 
his choice. Mr. Kidder said, “It is 
yours!” Mr. Coffman told me this 
little incident to show the generos- 
ity of his friend and emplover. 

On this one hundredth birthday, 
Mr. Coffman will be remembered 
by many of his friends and rela- 
tives as usual. Mr. Collings will 
present him with a large birthday 
cake as has been his custom for 
several years. Wher asked to what 
he attributed his long life, Mr. 
Cc{fman replied, “A clear consci- 
ence from being honest, and be- 
coming a man of God!” Mrs. Kes- 
ler remarked that she had yet to 
see Jasper angry or “out of sorts,” 
always an even disposition and 
good to say about everyone. 
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|Over the Tea Cups—An Hou 
{With Clinton's Old People 


i| By DOROTHY J. CLARK j ; 
| Way back in 1898 a little paper-back booklet was printed with the above title. Information was 
compiled by William L. Morey from personal interviews with Clinton’s oldest residents at that 
time. A copy of this historically valuable booklet was loaned to me by Mrs. Enid Frist Lemstra of 
| Clinton, who traces her ancestry back to several of the earliest pioneer families in the area. 
Mr. Morey began his writing by stating that it was “wonderful almost beyond belief... the 
transformations they have lived to witness; by the span of their lives they connect us of the present, 
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later life Mr. ae 
several years as gate-keeper at 
the bridge which as a young man 
he had helped to build. 

Thomas Victor was another old- 
timer of Clinton who was born in 
Ohio. This was in 1821. When he 
was six the family moved to Ken- 
tucky. As a young man he moved 
to Logansport, Indiana, for two 
years, but returned again to Ken- 
tucky where ‘he married Eliza- 
beth Eads in 1849. They began 
housekeeping and stayed until 
Kentucky was voted out of the 
Union. He was ordered to leave 


Í cruder epoch. By memory’s magic 
i glass they bring before our vi- 


į Sion the vast unbroken forests, 
ithe home of beast and Indian, 
7 pr wild and sav- 
age. 
“They tell us 
of the tiresome 
postilion, the 
slow, plodding 
tow-boat or 
jolting stage 
coach, the pony 
mail and ex- 
press, the dan- 
; gers and ee 
on ay: ships endure 

| Dorothy J. Clark by the early pi- 
| oneers. And yet they have lived 
to see all these conditions dis- 
| solve as though but a dream or 
la tale that is told. They have 
lived to see almost miracles 
wrought by the hand of man, the 
railway, the steamship defying 
space and distance, the telegraph 
and telephone, all but outstrip- 
ping time and bringing together 
! the uttermost parts of the earth, 
;and the whole world converted 
iinto one vast whispering gal- 
1 lery.” 

' I’m wondering what Mr. Morey 
‘and the old people he inter- 
\viewed would think of the sixty- 
| four years of progress since his 
i booklet came off the press of 
ithe Argus Job Print shop in 1898? 


Still an Indian Area. 


i Mr. and Mrs. John Lee were 
ithe first to tell their stories. 
‘He was born in Ohio in 1817, 
} moving with his parents to Clin- 
fton in the fall of 1830. His wife, 
ʻi formerly Jane C. Davis, was born 
4in Ohio in 1820. She located 
‘here in 1824 with her father. 
į Married in 1839, the Lees had 
{nine children. Except for twelve 
| years in Illinois, this couple lived 


l with a remote past, an earlier : 


1 ` 
in the Clinton neighborhood, set- 
tling here when the locality was 
an unbroken wilderness abound- 
ing in game. They remembered 
deer being killed on the ground 
later occupied by the school 
house. Indians were still living 
in the area. 


The winter of 1830 was very 
cold with deep snows. Mr. Lee 
told how his folks lived in a 
cabin just east of where the 
Number Three Mine was later 
located. One end of this cabin 
was taken up by a huge fireplace, 
and having doors on the opposite 
sides, they would hitch up a 
horse to a big fire log and drag 
it into the cabin over the 
puncheon floor, thus making one 
“firing up” do for the day. 

Mrs. Lee told of Benjamin R. 
Whitcomb opening up the first 
general store, and of how the late 
Mrs. John Hamilton carried but- 
ter and eggs on horseback to 
Terre Haute to exchange them 
for groceries. At that time wages 
were very low—only $8 a month. 
Coffee sold for 50 to 75 cents a 
pound. 

The elderly couple explained 
that from the time of their com- 
ing to Clinton until about 1860 
the outlet for surplus products 
was the Wabash River. Flat boats 
loaded here with pork, hoop- 
poles and grain for New Orleans. 

Mrs. Malinda Stultz, whose 
maiden name was Clover, was 
also born in Ohio in 1820, She 
came to Indiana in 1835. At the 
age of 15 her parents died, leav- 
ing several younger children for 
her and another older sister and 
brother to raise. Her first hus- 
band, William Reeder, died, leav- 
ing her with nine children. In 
1855 she married Solomon Stultz 
who died in 1886, leaving her 


Se eee 


again a widow. 


Mrs. Amy Cunningham was 
born Amy Buchannan in Ohio in 
1820. Her father moved his fam- 
ily in wagons to Putnam county, 
Indiana, in 1833. The mother died 
on this arduous five-week trip. 
In 1840 Amy married Francis 
Cunningham. 

Tended Toll Bridge. 


At the close of the Civil War 
they moved to Vermillion county. 
Her husband was the toll-keeper 
at the Clinton bridge for several 
years. After his death in 1880 
Amy lived with her son James, 
but later moved into a little 
house built for her. 


In her interview she told of 
cooking in the open fireplace, 
and of spinning flax and wool. } 
In the absence of flat irons, which 
were a luxury in the pioneer 
days, she told of carefully folding 
her freshly washed clothes, and 
pressing them by sitting on them 
while spinning. Necessity was 
certainly the mother of M 
tion! 

A. T. Patterson was born in 
Ohio in 1816 and moved to 
Logansport in 1830 where «he 
learned the carpenter’s trade. In 
1842 he married Sarah Dunbar 
and ten years later they moved 
to Terre Haute by way of the 
Wabash and Erie Canal. Mr. 
Patterson secured work on the 
new covered bridge over the 
Wabash river which was then be- 
ing built. In 1853 they moved 
to Clinton where he worked on 
the covered bridge being built 
over the river there. 

For many years Mr. Patterson 
worked at wagon-making, car- 
pentering and house-moving with | 
Michael Casey, another old timer 
of Clinton noted as an early day 
rough and ready fighter. In 


within five days for having voted 
against secession. Not stopping to 
debate the question Thomas im- 
provised a raft from heavy planks 
and placing his wife upon it, they 
started to float down the river. 
To keep out of the water, his wife 
sat on a trunk and held the baby 
on her lap. 

Dangerous Journey. 


Without oars with which to pad- 
dle or steer the raft, Mr. Victor 
hired a man in a skiff to tow 
them ashore to a bluff. For this 
he paid him 50 cents, all the 
money he had. As they continued 
their flight down stream, they 
| were protected from guerrillas by 
some Kentucky 


regulars who 
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Some time ago Elbert Crichfield La RR 2, Haw | bought an antique dresser at Wick’s sale held 


g Through 
3-Year-Old Paper 


north of Hymera. The mirror in the oval-shaped frame above the dresser was beyond re-silvering, 


so Mr. Crichfield decided to replace it with a new one. When the old 


rror was removed from its 


frame, part of an old newspaper was found. Date d Aug. 12, 1868, this is#te of the NEW YORK TRIB- 
UNE had been cut to fit the oval-shaped frame and had been used as extra padding to hold the 


mirror tightly in place. 

Any old newspaper, regard- 
less of age or condition, is most 
interesting to me. I’m always 


very appreciative when their 
finders bring 
them to me, 
whether a gift 
or a loan. His- 
torically speak- 
ing, old news- 
papers are clas- 
sified as origi- 
nal research 
j; source material, 
and for that 
Š Teason are in- 
Dorothy J. Clark sie 
The New 
| York domestice news of the week 
of Aug. 12, 1868, concerned the 
explosion of a gas main in the 
Capitol building, under the cen- 
ter of the dome, in what is known 
as the Washington crypt, which 
blew out all the heavy frame- 
work surounding it, tearing all 
the doors, frames and windows 
to splinters, and scattering the 
fragments through the basement 
passages in all directions. 


The effect of the explosion was 
such as to create alarm for a time 
for the safety of the entire build- 
ing. Part of the funeral parapher- 
nalia of the late President Lin- 
coln which had been placed for 
safe keeping in the crypt was 
ignited by the flames and par- 
tially destroyed. The broken glass 
from the basement windows was 
blown through the passages as 
far as the west entrance to the 
building. Portions of the wood- 
work were scattered through a 
large portion of the eastern and 
southern wings of the old build- 
ing. Fortunately no one was in 
the immediate vicinity at the 
time of the accident, or the result 
might have been much more seri- 
ous. As it was no one was injured. 

Market News. 


The market report included 
many items not listed today. 
Items such as saltpetre, spelter, 
stearin, sumac, whalebone, soap 
and whisky, 

Quite a bit of space was de- 
voted to England’s drouth which 
| was reported in its fifty-fourth 
day. In this country everyone 
was talking about the disease 
| among the Western cattle which 


had been diagnosed as malignant gotes 


id not rinderpest as 
announced, 


a 
The new music of August, 1868, | This old newspaper printed 
included such song titles as:|this “new” song to an old meas- 


“You'll Sometimes Think of Me” / ure: 


. . . “Kitty McGee” by Henry 
Tucker; “The Eye That Brightens 
When I Come” . 
Heart and Pay No Rent”... 


“Pulling Hard Against the; 


Stream” “Kafoosleum,” a 
comic; “Pretty Little Sarah” . 
“Handsome as a Rose”... and 
“My Mother-in-Law.” These sold 
for thirty or thirty-five cents 
each. Arrangements for the flute 
or violin were only fifteen cents. 
Most of the newspaper was 
given over to political news and 
advertisements for campaign 
items of the presidential can- 


didates. Readers could order 
steel engravings of Grant, Colfax, 
Seymour and Blair. Other items 
offered for sale included cam- 
paign flags, pins, medals, sleeve 
buttons, shirt studs, songsters, 
badges and envelopes. For a 
quarter you could buy a booklet 
containing the life histories of 
Grant and Colfax, and the Grant 
genealogy. For the torchlight pa- 
rades you could buy torches, 
lanterns, caps and capes. 

The 1868 Republican Conven- 
tion met at Chicago while Presi- 
dent Andrew Johnson’s impreach- 
ment trial was still in progress. 
General Grant was chosen to 
head the Republican ticket. Lead- 
ers of the party thought he would 
make an ideal figurehead, for he 
knew nothing about politics. He 
had never held public office and 
only once in his life had taken 
the trouble to vote. He was en- 
thusiastically suppored by his 
former soldiers and by other 
Northerners who gave him credit 
for saving the Union. 


The Democrats nominated for- 
mer Governor Horaito Seymour 
of New York. -They condemned 
the Radical program of recon- 
struction, demanded an end of 
military rule in the South, and 
applauded President Johnson. 

Southern States Rejoin. 


Seven Confederate states were 
readmitted to the Union before 
the November election. All but 
two went Republican. Grant won 
a decisive victory in the electoral 
college (214 to 80), but had only 
a bare majority of the popular 


. . «© 


n nea asa 


General Blair! 


! throw them away! 
-———___ 


| “General Blair came to town 


Riding a new hobby, 


. “Live in My He stuck a war-plume in his hat, 


The Rebels thought it noabby, 
Ha! Hal Hal! 
The General found it handy; 
But the country knows that he would 
No better than one Andy.” 

Our state of Indiana made the 
New York news. “Whatever the 
Republicans of other states may 
be doing, the Republicans of In- f} 
diana can surely not be charged 
with lukewarmness and inactiv- 


reg 


ity. Satisfied as they are that R 
they will elect their State ticket -S 
in October by from fifteen to fy 6g 


twenty thousand majority, and 
that they will give Grant and 
Colfax in November a larger ma- 
jority than the Republicans have 
yet obtained in Indiana, they pro- 
ceed with the same energy and 
painstaking deliberation as 
though the issue were extremely 
doubtful, and as though their 
Democratic adversaries would 
contest every inch of the ground.” 


An immense Republican mass 
meeting was held in Indianapo- f 
lis on August 10th, 1868. The 
speakers were General John A.f 
Logan, General George H. Thom- f 
as, General Daniel E. Sickles and 
others. Over ten thousand “Fight- f 
ing Boys in Blue” were present. f 

The following tribute to Gen- | 
eral Grant was adopted: 


“I would rather have Grant, if he's 
silent and still, d 
Than an empty declaimer of words; f 
I would rather have Grant, with his}, 
good honest will, 
Than one from noisy political 


hordes. 
His deeds are well written in the face f; 
of the world, 
And he who desires can read them 


afar; 
He stands forth today with his banner $ 
unfurled, 4 
In the light of his 
National Star.” 


This should prove to my read- 
ers just how much history can 
be found in even the fragments 
of old newspapers. Don’t ever 


acts—Our f 
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Of Sunday 


"By DOROTHY J. CLARK 
t 


Back in the summer of 1880 there was a great celebration in London honor- 


thy, 9 
S gpl 
School System 


nder 


ing Robert Raikes as the founder of the present Sunday School system. The news 
hardly had time to reach the editor of FRANK LESLIE’S SUNDAY MAGAZINE 
before he started writing his correction of the English statement. 


According to his findings ° 


the true founder of Sunday 
schools is one of the most. 
venerated saints in the Ro- 


- man Catholic Calendar — St. 


Charles Borromeo of Milan, 
nephew of Pope Pius V. 

The Rev. Alban Butler in his. 
LIVES OF THE FATHERS, 
MARTYRS, ETC., tells in ref- 
erence to St.& 

Charles Borro 
meo (who, it 
must be re-§ 
mem bered,% 


was : 
that “his zeal f 
in procuring 
that all chil; a 
a i and veh, DOROTHY 1. CLARK 
out his diocese Milan) should 
be perfectly instruced in the 


Catechism or Christian doc- . 


trine was fruitful in promot- 
ing this important duty of 
religion. 

Not content with strictly en- 
joying all parish priests to 
give public catechism every 


Sunday and Holy Day, he es- | 


tablished everywhere, schools 
of the Christian doctrine, 
which amounted to the num- 
ber of 740, in which were 
3,040 catechists and 40,098 
scholars.” 


Eornmünity Affatrs F 


schools Dwindled 


During the life of this saint, 
these schools were regularly 
kept up. He died September 
22nd, 1631, and without his 
powerful influence and guid- 
ance, the schools gradually 
dwindled. But the seed had 
| taken root. «| 
| In England, a Protestant 
į minister followed the example 

| of the Catholic saint. The 
|! Rev. Joseph Alleine, who died 
in 1668, organized several pub- 
lic assemblies, where he 
taught all who chose to come. 
Isolated schools were estah- 
lished also in various places 
on the Continent of Europe. 

The next school of which 
any rrcord can be found was 
established in the Parish of 
Flaxley by Mrs. Catherine 
Boevey, who died January } 
23rd, 1726. Her purity and cul- 
ture were praised by all her 
contemporaries. 

She was married in 1682, | 
and widowed six years later f 
with an immense fortune, 
which she devoted to estab- | 
lishing a Sunday School. Her $ 
faithful friend, Mrs. Rachel ! 
Vergo, has left an account of © 
this school, 


from which wej 
ape O O 


“Six of the poor children 
who were kept at school at 
Flaxley dined by turns regu- 
larly every Sunday at the Ab- 
bey, when Mrs. Boevey heard 
them say their Catechism. 

| She was very often in the , 
habit of lending money to 
poor clergymen and others, 
which was frequently repaid 
her in small sums, but more 
often given to them. During 


———__. 
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Iį 800 pounds toward apprentic- 


aae n 


the Christmas holidays before 
Mrs. Boevey died she had the 
thirty children who were 
taught: at her expense, for a 
dinner of beef and pudding at 
the Abbey. 

Sixpence Each 


After dinner Mrs. Boevey 
had them all into the parlor, 
where she was sitting dressed 
in white and silver. She 
showed them her clothes and 
jewels, talked pleasantly and 
with great good nature to 
them, and after giving each 
of them sixpence, , dismissed 
them.” 

When Mrs. Boevey died, 
she bequeathed the interest of 


ing and maintaining poor chil- 
dren. A monument to her had 
been erected in Westminister 
Abbey. 


In America, the first Sunday 
School was established by 
Lidwig Hacker, between the 
years 1740 and 1747, at Eph- 
rater, Lancaster County, Pen- 
nsylvania. Hacker belonged to 
the German Seventh-Day Bap- 
tists. 

This school was kept up un- 
til the Battle of Brandywine 
in 1777 when the school room 
was turned into a hospital and 
the school was broken up. 


The Rev. Theophilus Lind- 
sey, incumbent of Catterick in 
Yorkshire, England, estab- 
‘lished a Sunday School there 
in 1764. It was his custom to 
devote an hour every Sunday | 
afternoon, before the begin- į 
ning of afternoon service to 
catechizing and expounding , 
the Bible to the children of 
the parish. 

About 100 boys formed a 
large circle around him. 
Holding a Bible open in his 
hand, he walked slowly round, 
giving it regularly in seces- 
sion to the boys, each read- | 
ing, in his turn, the passage 
about to be explained. | 


i NTF LT CI ona 


Ei SR 
This method, ablong with 
frequent. recaptitulation of 
what had been said, and by 
asking them questions relat- 
ing to it, kept them very at- 
tentive and the good effects 
of these labors proved -ap- 
parent in after life. 

Mr. Lindsey was often rec- 
ognized in the streets of Lon- 
don by some of his for- 
mer Sunday pupils, who grate- 
fully acknowledged their ob- 
ligations to him. A 

After evening sérvices, Mr. 
Lindsey received different 
classes of young men and 
women, on alternate Sundays, 
in his study, for the purpose 
of instruction. 

Mrs. Lindsey, in like man- 
ner, in another room, had two 
classes of children, boys and 
girls, alternately. This school 
lasted until 1773, when Mr. 
Lindsey resigned his living 
and left the Church of Eng- 
land, becoming a Unitarian. 
= es 


Miss Hannah Ball, one of 


4 John Wesley’s favorite corre- 
‘! spondents, instituted a Sunday 


School in the year 1769, in her 


4 native town of High Wycombe. 
| Her custom was to assemble 
| as many children as she could, 
| generally some thirty or forty, 
| on Sunday morning to read 
į the Scriptures, and repeat the 


Catechism and Collect before 


į to going to church. She con- 
y tinued this school for many 


| years. 
Mr. Blair, a Seotch clergy- 
| man, instituted a Sunday 


School in Brechin, N.B., about 
the year 1760.:He died in 1769. 
A marble tablet in the parish 
church at Brechin records this 
fact. 

“Old Jenny o’ th’ Hey,” as 
he was called, or, to give him 
his proper name, James Heys, 
a weaver at Little Lever, near 
Bolton, England, established 
a Sunday school in 1775, and 
from this school three healthy 
branches shot off. 

Mr. Adam Crompton, a 
paper manufacturer, supplied 
the books. From the "heed 
branches other branches 
grew. 


REFERENCE 
DO NOT CIRCULATE 


And lastly, in 1778, the Rev. 
David Simpson: opened a 
Sunday school in Maccles- 
field, and at the same time 
the Rev, Thomas Stock organ- 
ized one in Ashbury. Thus we 
see that Raikes only followed 
in the path ‘which had been: 
previously trodden by many} 
others and when at last, in 
1789, he became a Sunday 
School worker, it was not 
alone, but in conjunction with 
the Rev. Mr. Stock, who al- 
ready had established a 
school. 

The editor of LESLIES’ con- 
cluded his remarks with this 
statement: “As. we have 
shown, Sunday schools were 
established in England, on the! 
Continent and in America,| 
long enough before Raikes 
was ever heard of. The credit 
of origination justly belongs 
to St. Charles Borromeo, the 
anal Archbishop of Mi- 
an.” 


erre Haute Is Subject 


TH., Trib. -~ Star VATLA we 3 
f Early Travel Writers 


By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


“Terre Haute, where we 
eave the cars and take the 
ERRE HAUTE & ALTON 
ROAD, is one among the beau- 
tiful towns in the “West.” Its 
ample streets 
of hard grav- 
el, its fine 
dwellings, its 
smooth shad- 


being elevat- 
ed, the view 
for miles 


mind you mg DOROTHY J. CLARK 
jyou are in the 
Eeer of a beautiful park not 


i! 


land. Last but not least, 
a Sappy people: with their 
‘smiling, cheerful, healthy 
faces all show that it is a 
place with but few counter- 
parts. 

“The town is situated on 
the east bank of the Wabash 
River on an eminence 60 feet 
above the level of the river. 
The land in the vicinity is 
very fertile and the country 
labounds with rich beds of 
coal and iron, The export 
trade is quite large, princi- 
dpally consisting of pork, grain 
fand flour. There are several 
large slaughtering and pork 
packing houses in the town. 


Perhaps no young city in 


sissippi commanded such uni- 
versal admiration as ours at 
that time. It had no peer, and 


was as healthy as any point 
anywhere. 
i “Hawes & Co.’s Catalogue 


& Stranger’s Guide,” pub- 
‘tished at Buffalo, New York, 
‘about that same time had this 
to say: 


athe Great Valley of the Mis-: 


i i “Rai Steam-} 
Many, many years ago a little pamphlet entitled Railroad and 
oat Eletchés Between Philadelphia and Kansas,” was printed and distributed 
most of the hotels in the area mentioned. In this tiny publication could be found t 
following notice of our beautiful city of Terre Haute: 


“Terre Haute, the county 
seat of Vigo County, one of the 
most beautiful and flourishing 
cities in Indiana, is page) 
jon a high prairie, which-over- 


crosses it. From this point 
the prairie runs back three} 
miles to a bold bluff where 
jit is skirted by heavy timber} 
lands. North and south fort 
many miles, it is cultivated)! 
into delightful farms inter-f 
spersed with beautiful groves,|. 
[presenting one of the most}: 
Picturesque, yet garden - likel. 


prospects, anywhere to be} 
[found in the west. j 
; “The Terre haute an 


Richmomd Railroad connects 
this city with the Atlantic sea- 
iboard and the Terre Hautc 
{and Alton Railroad brings it 
jin immediate intercourse with! 
all the principal cities in Mli- 
nojs and the cily of St. Louis. 
The Evansville and Craw- 
fordsville Railroad inlersects 
at this point with other roads 
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in every direction. 
The Wabash and Erie Canal 
affords the inhabitants every 


facility for the transportation - 


of their heavy merchandise, 
while the Wabash River, navi- 
gable for steamboats six 
months in the year, carried a 
great amount of pork, grain, 
etc., to the Southern markets. 

This city is known as one 
of the leading pork packing 
plants in the west. It has 
three banks, the Southern 
Bank, a branch of the Bank 
of the State, and the Prairie 
City Bank. There are a num- 
ber of Grocery and Dry Goods 
Houses. Terre Haute is the 
market point for Eastern Illi- 
nois and Western Indiana. The 
population is now about 11,000 
and rapidly increasing.” 

There are several eras in 
Terre Haute’s history, From 
1816 to 1850 were the years of 
the stagecoach, theflat boat 
and the canal boat. In 1818 
Terre Haute became the coun- 
ty seat of Vigo County, and 
future progress was assured. 

The National Road was 
opened as far as Terre Haute 
in 1823, when the city’s popu- 
lation was from 50 to 300 peo- 
ple. One source states that 
in 1825 there were only 200 
citizens here. 


By 1832 we had grown to 
600 people, and the log houses 
were being built at a great 
rate. Some were refined by 
covering over the rough logs 
with boards and painting them 
white. Those early residents 
painted their roofs red! 


From 1832 to 1835 there was 
a very brisk growing period 
with the population aoaring to 
1,214. Then came the financial 
panic and depression for a 
short time. 

In 1849 the first canal boat 
arrived here. In 1853 Terre 
Haute T organized as a city 


A 
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we 


3E i 
later in 1856 tallow cartdles; 
and lard oil lamps gave wa 
gas lights. Electric Aighting: 
-was to come in 1885. ’ 

The second era of Terre 
Haute’s history was begun in 
1850 when the railroads werel 
first projected and built. Dur- 
ing this time some of this! 
city’s well-to-do citizens built}! 
some of the finest homes tol 
found in the Midwest. Col. R. 
N. Hudson’s residence at Sixth 
and Oak Sts. (now the Wom- 
an’s Department Club) was 
considered to be the first real- 
y handsome building on Sixth 

t. 

The style of those early 
houses was established in 
1837 when the first angular, |! 
Square - cornered structures! 
built. Elisha Havens built his 
home in 1857 which was con-j 
sidered to be “the finest inj! 


the old canal office on Ohiof 
St. into a fine residence. This} 
was later owned by G. W. 
Bement. 

Many boasted about the 
County Courthouse with itsl! 


ter in 1841, had seen the local 
Post Office expand from a 20-b 


building costing $200,000 and! 


1889. 1 
Yes, we will all have to}. 


During this Sesquicentennial}. 
Year, let’s all boost our city, 
and help it grow as a center of 
industry, commerce, educa-f 
+ tion, culture, transportation: 


= and agriculture. É 


Bommintty Affairs Fits 


rer 


Kitchell knew when he bid 
for all this land that he did 
not have the money to pay 
for it and so we find him 
disposing of what he had 
agreed to pur- 
chase and pay 


{known as the 
“P r oprietors 
of the Town 


fand Thomas, j 
JJonat h a n DOROTHY J. CLARK 


“Hyacinth LaSelle. They ap-} 
įļpointed Kitchell as their agent 


; two dollars a day and  ex-Ẹ 
il penses. ; 
6 In their agreement among} 
4 jthemselves the entire property }: 
was divided ‘nto twelve equal 
gshares. Two shares were to go 
o the Bullitts, four to Lind-} 
ts. three to Markle and three 
‘to Laselle. Each of these} 
\parties proceeded at once to} 
isell parts of their shares. | 
| On the day following the! 
agreement Markle sold three-} 
quarters of his three shares 
to Eliakim Crosby, Eleazar 
iAspinwall and Harlow and 
{Trimble. Within a week Lind- 
lley sold seven-eighths of his 
{four shares to Joseph Kitch- 
jell, David Raymond, Henry 
‘Speed, William’ Hoggatt, sony 
fathan Lyons, John DePauw 
and John Owens. 
Laselle Split Interest 
On Sept. 28, Laselle split 
jhis interest into 20 shares and} 
sold them to Truman Black- 
man, John Goodwin, Joseph) 
“Warner, Caleb Crawford, An-} 
_jdrew Himrod, M. and H. 
“tRichardville, Michael Brouli-/; 
tte, Pierre Brouliette, Modi- 
es and Shields, John Dunn,}: 
‘Robert Harrison, John Carr, 
“John R. Holloway, Charles}; 
Gene Lapis John Dndrews, Pi- 
erre LaPlante.and John Long. 
J For another month these 
J35 owners were in a way the 
proprietors, 
i little doubt 
‘shares changed hands so rap- 
idly that records were not} 
made of the transfers. The} 
#real direction was still in the 
“hands of the original five 
fov who were bound to the 


government for the ultimat 
iinavment for the lands. 


tit 
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By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


For a very few days following the sale of lands at Vincennes in ‘September 
of 1816, Joseph Kitchell was the owner of Terre Haute in the sense that he- was 
the successful bidder for not only the site of the future city but of consider- 
ably more land extending up and down the river for many miles and covering all 
available desirable locations for a city with the single exception of the frac- 

lee acreage upon which stood Fort Harrison. built in 1 


ast a | 


H. Was 


“the sale of lots held Oct 


Liberal credit was given on 
condition of the buyer enter- 
ing into agreement to pay 
half in one year and half in 
the second year. Bonds with 
en fo tharam security were giv- 


, , John Hollowell,| 
John Jencks, Isaac Lambert, 
Jonathan Marney, John G. 
Pollock, John M. Beebles, 
AWillliam Roads, Henry Rich- 
Yardvilley Charles Smith, 
James Stewart, John Strutton; 
Samuel Thing, John Trimble, 
William Walker, Lambert and} 
E all bought one lot 
each. 


Those buying two lots were 


ham, Christopher Aion, 
Nathan Kirk, Hyacinth La- 
sells, Pierre Laplante, Me- 


Cullough and Clark, William 
Middleton, Thomas Puckett,} 
Richard B. Brice, Henry R 
ford, James Sproul, Thomas 
C. Shields, Charles Thompson, 
Thomas Turman and Wil- 
liam Winter 
Those purchasers of three lot 
were Mark Barnett, George! 
'C. Gwathmey, John Hamilton, Í 
John L. McCullough and Abra- 

‘ham Markle. 
Those buying four lots werek 
B. „Borland John Dunn.t 


ds Write Histor 
Divided 


ey 


ry rinse. 


€ John M. Colman bought five 
ots, - Robert Sturgus- ; bought 
seven, William 


containing the accounts of the 
{proprietors and from which 
ithe foregoing names were 
jtaken, now in the possession 
fof the Hendricks Abstract 
Company, many odd notations 
appear regarding the sale of 
the payments for the lots. 

History is written largely 
from the written records 
which survive the ravages of 
time. Among these ‘‘raw ma- 
terials” are letters, public rec- 
ords, business records, ` old 
newspapers, diaries, etc. 
Everyday somewhere in Indi- 
ana, something historically 
precious is destroyed. 

A great deal of it goes up 
in smoke. Mom finally gets 
Dad to clean up the attici 
and a box of great-grandmoth- 
ler's letters go into the trash- 
burner. Don’t misunderstand. 
We are in favor of cleanliness, 
clean attics included. 
| We agree that a mass of 
ipaper in the attic may be al 
jfire hazard. But, PLEASE, 
jdon’t destroy valuable docu, 
ments. Give them to the Vigo: 
(County Historical Society to 
preserve for future genera- 
tions by microfilming them 
and filing them in their grow- 


ing brary collection, 
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f Terre Haute Brewerie 


By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


Some time ago I received word of old beer bottles being found in the sand} 
bars along the Wabash River. Mrs. Lucy Eno, Sullivan, Ind., wrote me of the bottle 
her grandson found with the name PEOPLES BREWING CO. OF TERRY 

t 


polis and then follow the 
White River to reach points 
farther south. All the per 
ymanent work done on thal 
canal was the portion runnin 
from Broad Ripple to Indian 
apolis. 

Matthias Mogger had mar 
ried in Germany, Catherine 
4Mayer, a sister: of the well 
‘known later brewer Anto 
‘Mayer. In 1856 Anton, a la 


They were curious as to 
how old this bottle might be. 
Research revealed that this 
company was organized in 
1905 from the 
Terre Haute | 
Distillery & 


tillery, a sub- 


sidiary of the 


Spirits Manu- 
facturing 
Company. 


the Peoples 


Geo. Terhorst, vice president; 
Alva Mooter, secretary; Mort 
Hidden, treasurer, and Albert 
Kampe, superintendent. 
Exactly when the first brew- 
ery began operation here in 
Terre Haute is not known, but 
n 1837 when hard times really 
dhit and the State Banks were 
forced to suspend payment on 
their notes, 45 of the business 
and professional men here 
agreed that they would accept 
at par the notes of any Branch 
iBank, not of the Terre Haute 
{Branch Bank alone. One of 
athe firms that published the 
statement was the Terre 


i 


Officers of DOROTHY J. CLARI 


Brewing Co. before it wasi 
closed by Prohibition were:! 
Chas. Murphy, president;] 


HAUTE, IND. molded in the glass. 


Mogger Bought Brewery 

It is possible that Matthias 
Mogger bought this old brick 
brewery, for soon afterwards, 
ihe was establishing his own; 
Nplant at the Canal and Poplar, 
but on the “north side of the 
“County Road near the bridge 


‘Haute, an older canal known 
Was the Cross Cut Canal. This, 


the Wabash & Erie Canal did 
Snot contemplate . building) 


athe Tippecanoe River andi 


sithe only hope of transporta-); 
tion from Terre Haute would 


by a canal from here to; 


‘the White River near Worth; 
ington. f f 


erre Haute. He had been 
working in a brewery in the 
old country and for -a while 
worked here. 

d The American method was 
“far different from. what he 
ghad known. He went to Cin- 
“cinnati, the largest German 
city in the United States, and 
4was employed there for near- 
ly ten years, the latter part 
the time as foreman. 

Mayer Returns 

Well-grounded in the brew- 
er’s art, he returned to Terre 
Haute. With another brother- 
in-law Andrew Kaufman, he 
joined in the operation of 
the remodeled brewery of 
Mogger. The story is some- 
what complicated because of 
the absence of deed records 
of the first brewery of Mog- 
ger on the north side of 
Poplar Street. 

In 1857 Mogger bought 
from the Christian Seaman al 
plot of ground extending 
from Poplar to Swan and 91 
feet wide for $300. Then in 
ie he bought from Seaman 
for $2,200 the rest of the 
block between Ninth and the 
Canal. Somewhere in this in- 
terval or at the time, Mogger 
became involved with Adrian 
jBock. When Mogeer was sun 
struck on the afternoon of 
July 14th, 1868, he had mort. 


ate BR Lene gaged the property to Bock 
Brewery. REFES PR f for $13,000 in four mortgages. 
Earlier history of that DO NOT CH: In September Bock and his 
brewery is not documented, wife Emilie sold the property 
{but in October, 1848, the with the brewery, fixtures andl, 
WABASH EXPRESS an- all the personal property tof 
ounced that “the large brick Andrew Kaufman and Antoni 
rewery on the bank of the ‘Mayer _for A 
anal ,known as the Terre 
dHaute Brewery” would be 
sold by Demas Deming and 
dChauncey Warren, trustees. 
IA Ry 
emane TALIS LISRAR 
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4 After Kaufman’s death, Anton 
Mayer, former _brewmaster,|f 
w became sole owner. 7 
i) Opening with an annual 
output of 5.000 barrels of his}; 
‘roduct known as “Bohemianf. 
Beer,” Mayer increased thish 
amount to 20,000 barrels by} 
1889, the year in which thell 
Terre Haute Brewing Co. was} 
incorporated by Craw for d$ 
Fairbanks, John Beggs andj 
Demas Deming and began op-Ẹ' 
eration. 

A tremendous growth of the 
brewery occurred during the 
presidency of Mr. Fairbanks. 
Prior to the advent of Prohi- 
bition, the brewing company 
had an annual production of 
about 325,000 barrels. Prohibi- 
tion caused the resignation off 
Mr. Fairbanks. 

Bauer Directs 

The Terre Haute Brewing 
Co. was incorporated in Janu- 
ary, 1933. Active direction of 
the brewery's operation was 
assumed hy Oscar Bauer. 

“Champagne , Velvet” was 
the trade name adopted for 
the beer under Fairbanks’ re- 
gime. There are several ex- 
planations offered for the 
choice of names. One is thatt 
the “velvet” came from a term 
used for fine spirits in the 
distillery . . . the best of thef 
spirits were called “velvet.” 

It is suggested that the 
“champagne” was chosen be- 
cause the brewery made a 
light beer, possessing a cham j 


pagne color and sparkle. An 
‘ars Terp 


{ 


qo er possible source of the 
“name. is that it was adopted 
difrom a famed Dublin drink 
called “velvet” consisting of 
one part stout and one of 
champagne. 

The old Kidder Mili a 
yWater Street and Wabash 


west corner of First and Ohio 
was built the Easter Brewery 
in 1853. In 1878 the Internal! 
Revenue office closed down 
ithe operation of this plant, 
and after six weeks allowed 
it to reopen. 

Imberry’s Brewery stood on 
jthe west side of Seventh 
Street north of Sycamore to; 
the Canal. It had been built 
iby Fred Berled who sold it 
to Frederick and George 
Burtsch of Indianapolis in 
1853. 


Brewery Burned 


George Burtsch was killed 
ten days later in a runaway 
accident, and the property 
went to Imberry. It byrned 
in 1874, and the ruins stood 
for several years until de- 
molished for the building of 
the houses that now stand on 
the property. 

George A. Scott, Terre 
jHaute’s oldest attorney, rls 


iof seeing the great barrels 
'rolled down the lot to load 
on the canal boats before the! 
Vandalia Railroad was built}; 
on the tow path beside th 

canal bed. He also told ne 
Terre Haute’s first sewer was 
jconstructed in this canal bed’ 
in 1875. 

] A bottle with “H. BECKER’? 
$ n its side was also found ref 
cently by a collector. Re 
‘search revealed that in 1889 
ithe City Directory listed HE 
,|Becker and H. Voges Bottling! 
Works at 30 North 8th street [ 
{| In 1894 this listing had! 
‘Ichanged to_ 821 Walnut and! 
was Terre Haute Weiss Beer) 


| If anyone has any informa 
tin on early breweries, 


please contact the writer, 


Buffalo Forged-Ist Roads 


Prior to Pioneer’ Arrivals 


long continued rains. f 
No city in this state has a! 
more desirable location, both | 
as to beauty and healthful- 
ness, yet this healthful condi- 
{tion was not , = i 
Stully secured | 
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aute said he 


geet County, Ohio, and Hunt- 
ington 


4westwardly hy 
“the counties of Wabash, | Mi! 
ami, and Cass. 
J Here it turns more to thefi 
ğsouth flowing through the{ 
{counties of Carroll and Tippe-: 
dcanoe and marking the bound-j:t 
dary line between the counties), 
jjof Warren and Vermillion on’ 
j|the one side and Fountain}. 
and Parke on the other, i 
It flows through the county}: 
dof Vigo and miles below Terre) 
(Haute it forms the boundary) 
jjline between the states of In- 
‘diana and Illinois to its con- 
“lfluence with the Ohio River. 
Indian Name 
A Wabash is an Indian name 
‘dand means “white” as it did 
in all the different Indian 
(spelling and pronunciation. 
fiWe can clearly trace the 
alWaw - bis - kaw, of the Ojib- 
Siways; the Wabises (pro- 
“nounced Wa-bis-sa) of the 
“modern Algonquin; Waubish 
Hol the Menominees, and Wabi 
uot the ancient Algonquins. 
J In the beginning of the 
‘eighteenth century during plo- 
j neer days, the whole region 
fof the lakes and the Mississip- 


Y 


For the trails of roving Indians} 
leading through tangled} 
undergrowth and tall grasses.) 


ifort the paths of wild animals 


4 
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According to earlier writers Terre Haute’s soil: was 
ciently rolling to secure good drainage, but not easily worked into mud, even afters 


G Pie 


of land carriage and could, 
not be traveled by civilized 


a permit from its native occu-|j 
pants affording little or no se- 
curity to life or property. The 
Indians scalped first and? 
looked at the proper written 
credentials second! 

For these reasons the lakes 
and rivers with their connect- 
ing portages were the only 
highways and they invited ex- 
ploration. The afforded ready 
means of opening the interior. 

On searching for a favorable 
asettlement great thought was 
‘given to finding a sufficient 
water supply as the settlers 
live as well as crops often 
depended on full or empty 
streams. 


Buffalo Roamed 


Long before the white or 
red man had his home in In- 
‘diana, the wild buffaloes in 
great herds on their way from 
the prairies of Illinois to the 
„salt licks and bluegrass re- 
‘gions of Kentucky, uncon- 
sciously began the process of 
making roads for us through 
the southwestern parts of the 
state. The road they made 
was the famous “Buffalo 
Trace.” 


Thousands of 
crossed and recrossed 
Wabash River in a year and 
the buffalo took his bath in 
marshy places, plunging his 
‘horns, then his head into the 
wet earth and in half an hour) 
excavating a hole 12 . feet; 
across. f | 


Water at once filled the 
hole, then hundreds of buf- 
faloes in turn would theni 
plunge into the mud to cooli 
themselves, making a trace! 
from the mouth of the White| 
River to the falls of the Ohio 


and later became the road 
‘over which the early settlers 
traveled into the state. 


4 
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and porous, suffi-t 


belongs there by rights.of his-f 
tory and of service.” 


trails. 4 
As in early days the onlyẸ 


by way of the river. Men seti 
bo work on building a National 
oad, which was completed as 
far as Terre Haute in 1823. 


ouri by the national govern 
jected from Maryland to. Mis-§ 


In 1849 the Wabash & Erie 
Canal was opened and thei 
first boat reached the town} 
This was an epoch in the his-f 
tory of Terre Haute. 


But the canal was doomed. 


c| 
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was opened and the frontier, 
of a few years before, 
was then to be linked by iron 
ands to all the continent. 
A road much used by the In+ 
ans was the one that left 


ank to the “Island Ford.” 
road left the north 


sof the river to the “Indian 
Ripple” two miles above town. 

It is difficult to realize that 
150 years ago Indians were 
stalking what we mow call 
Terre Haute. Between the 
years of 1816 and 1825 there 
ere 20 settlers who arrived 
ý from New York, 12 from 
FKentucky, seven from North 
»jCarolina, four from Pennsul- 
j\vania, three from Tennessee 
two from Virginia and 16 from 
other states. Those 64 settlers 
‘represent the ancestry off; 
;ymany of our most prominent 
Meitizens. 

Indians called this city 
HOutateno (pronounced We-att- 
ay-no); the white settlers,f 
Eo nreo, and the French 
‘icalled it Terre Haute (high 
hand). 
| By 1830 pioneers coming to 
this territory fround 50 build- 
lings, a courthouse, a jail, five 
ietores, one grocery, three tav- 
ems, two boot and shoe 
stores, two blacksmiths, one 
gunsmith, three tailors, be- 
sides carpenters, joiners and 
eabinet makers. 

Now while we are comfor-) 
tably settled on a soft chair, 
enjoying the heat of the auto- 
matic oil or gas furnace, and 
wondering why the television 
commercials seem to get 
more interesting than the reg- 
ular programs, let us also 
who 


think of the pioneers 
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_Gerstmeyer's, First Paper — 


TH. Hisb ry TAi:Trip—s ter * “let: 


Records Interesting Facts 


By DOROTHY J. CLARK >” 


As early as 1905, Terre Haute educators were becoming interested in voca- 
tional fraining. In September of that year, School Superintendent William H. Wiley 
publicly protested the vote of the School Board excluding Industrial Art from the 
course of instruction in our local schools. 

On May 4, 1911, the General 
Assembly of Indiana approved 
an act to provide for an in- 
vestigation of the needs for 
and methods of industrial and 
a g r icultural s 
education. 
This was the 
origin of the 
Indiana Voca- 
tional Educa- 
tional Law. 

We know 
eat in 1922 

e Boys’ Vo- 
cational 
School was lo- 
cated at 705 


Lafayette DOROTHY J. CLARK 


Gerstmeyer’s band was 
composed of 56 boys who de- 
voted two evenings each week 
from 6 to 8 to practice. Dur- 
ing the summer they prac- 
ticed on campus and “gave 
pleasure to crow ds which 
turned out to listen.” The 
band also played at Rose and 
Hemingway parks. Mr. Stan- 
ton, band director, stated that 
uniforms were needed. He had 
four of the teachers to play 
in the school band also. 


ee ee 


Ave. Hubert 
Fisher was the principal. Rose 
Polytechnic Institute was list- 
ed that same year as being 
located on the northwest cor- 
ner of 13th and Locust in ad- 
dition to facilities on the Na- 
tional Road at Stop 9. The 
changeover was in progress. 
In the 1924 city directory the 
Boys’ Vocational School was 
Still listed at the Lafayette 
Ave. address, but Rose Poly 
was listed as “four miles east 
of the city.” 


In 1925, for the first time, 


Gerstmeyer Technical High: 


School was listed at 13th and 
Locust. Hubert Fisher had re- 


signed as principal “to enter ` 


the business world,” and Guy 
Stantz was the new principal. 
Anvil Found 

Way out in Pinetop, Ariz., 
up in the beautiful White 
Mountains, a former student 
and early football player of 
Gerstmeyer treasures one of 
the few existing copies of 
“THE ANVIL,” the school 
publication. He is Louis I. 
Coston Sr.—and my brother- 
in-law. His copy of THE AN- 
VIL is Volume II, No. 1, dated 
October, 1923, and gives quite 
a bit of school news. 

Horace Durm’s column — 
“Gone but not forgotten” men- 
tions several faculty mem- 
bers: Mr. Beebee,- auto-me- 
chanics instructor; Mr. Dick- 
inson; Mr. Feree; Mr. Fish- 
er; Miss Foster; Mr. Palm; 
Mr. Hastings; Miss Lendi; 
Mr. Mayrose; Mr. Megenity, 
mathematics; Mr. O’Connor; 
Mr. Owen, print shop; Mr. 
Percy; Mr. Royer; Mr. G. T. 
True; Mr. Wood; Mrs. Wood; 
and Mr. Young. 


Those students listed on the 
honor roll were: Alpha Baker, 
Ralph Barkley, Walter Coyle, 
Van Buren Dunn, Carl Frey, 
Oren Grose, Glen Hill, Paul 
McIndoo, James Roberts, Al- 
bert Sanders, Herbert Smith 
and Finis Lambert. 


Students receiving honorable 
mention were: Murel Davis, 
Howard Harvey, Albert Ma- 
gee, Ivan Neidlinger, John 
O’Mara, Glenn Perkins, Har- 
old Sewell, Rex Shannon, Lus 
ther Sharp, Larry Shearer, 
Harold Sudbrink and Wayne 
Summers. 


Several employers of Gerst- 
meyer graduates had written 
letters about the hoys they 
had hired. Those listed were: 
J. B. Sullivan of Terre Haute 
Battery Company; Wm. A, 
Engles of Engles Motor Com- 
pany; T. H. I. & E. Traction 
Co.; Standard Wheel Works 
had hired Lawrence James 
two years earlier as a mould- 
er; Wm. Worthington, working 


as a superintendent, aver- 
DO NOY CIRCULA} f 


aged $7.50 per day in wages. 
Cars Repaired 

Under Shop News, John 
Britton reported 10 cars in 
for repairs in auto mechan- 
ics. Levear Overton reported 
that the Electric Shop was 
starting to make electro-mag- 
nets. 

Kenneth Scott was reporting 
for Ye Old Print Shop for the 
second year. Larry Shearer 
reported that the Foundry had 
run two heats since school 
started. The first one was a 
brass heat in which 18 locker 
handles were cast. 

The second one was an alu- 
minum heat in, which a lot of 
toasters and other castings 
were made. Harold Sewell re- 
ported that 15 students had, 
enrolled for day work in the 
Pattern Shop and nine for 
night work. 

The Machine Shop was rep- 
resented by Edward Conley. 
The Blacksmith Shop was rep- 
resented by Edward Pound. 


Continued On Page 5, Col. 1. 
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Howard Harvey reported that 
the Wood Shop had made 
about 50 drawing boards and 
T-squares for students, plus 
filled orders from all the 
schools. 

THE ANVIL thanked Guy 
Bowsher Jr. of the POST, 
Leonard P. Kincade and 
Ralph White of THE TRIB- 
UNE, and Bob Nesbitt and 
Ned Bush of THE STAR for 
boosting the football team. 

The picture of the football 
team shows Ray Adams, the 
first coach, oh the top row, 
along with players Gibbons, 
Barkley, Godwin, Toth 
Storms, Pounds, Magee and 
Megenity, the manager. 

Players Names 

In the middle row are Hill, 
Voelker, Moss, Grose, Feller, 
Coston, and Shadley, the cap- 
tain. I nthe bottom row are 
Young, Evans, O’Mara, Au- 
tora and Mayfield. 

Gerstmeyer’s first season in 
football was not a memorable 
one, at least as far as winning 
scores was concerned! Their 
very first game they lost to 
Paris, Ill., 48 to 0. They also 
lost to Clinton, 74 to 0; to) 
Bicknell, 84 to 0, and to Ja- | 
sonville, 53 to 0. 

As is usual with school pub- 
lications, they were partly fi- 
nanced by local merchants 
donating advertisements. The 
Wabash Bakery urged read- 
ers to buy WTH Bread. 

H. Beatty, 1627 Locust, sold 
groceries, as did F. W. Hoff 
& Son. Ballard’s was the place 
to buy typewriters at 6591 
Wabash. Hurrah’s Tiolet Spe- 
cialties were manufactured by 
Harolene Toilet Co. at 22nd 
and Locust. Richmond’s Hard- 
ware Store was at 2101 Locust, 
and Gus Kerber sold men’s 


Good Lunches 

Geo. H. Scharf offered 
“good clean lunches” at 1001 
N. 13th St. Geo. B. Skene’s 
Pharmacy was on the north- 
east corner of 13th and Locust. 
N. Smith and L. S. Beebe 
owned the table supply house 
at the corner of 13th and 
Chestnut. Abe Isaac was a 
tailor at 801 N. 13th. 

The Saenger Brothers were 
florists at 1211-1215 N. 9th. 
Dede Vollmuth & Co. were at 
12th and Locust. Two more 
grocers were listed as I. Ras- 
sel at 7th and Poplar and C: 
W. Fuchs at 1604 N. 13th. 

Bits of local history are 
scattered all over this coun- 
try, in trunks, dresser draw- 
ers, safety-deposit boxes in 
banks all over the world, in 
scrapbooks, stuck in family 
Bibles, in bookcases, store 
rooms and attics. 

During this Sesquicentennial 
Year let’s hope more of this 
historically valuable material 
will come to light and be given 
(or loaned at least for copy- 
ing) to the Historical Musem, 
1411 S. 6th St. 


furnishings at 1602 N. 13th St. | 

Other advertisers were: Arm-; 
strong-Walker Lumber Co., 
Sterchi, at 4th and Wabash; 
Swiss Cleaners & Dyers, Beck | 
Optical Co., at 710 Wabash, | 
and Crafts Book Store at 673 | 
Wabash. 

In 1923 the J. S. Evans & 
Sons Bicycle Store was at 925 
Wabash. The Sayre & Co. Bi- 
eycles was at 4th and Ohio. 
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It was mainly through his 
efforts that an appropriation 
of $6,500,000.00 was granted 


<< A 
Famous Statesmen, Authors 


awit > 
by Congress to erect a library 


Were Terre Haute Natives |Site 


THETA fr aG-& GO, ty which has no equal in the 
By DOROTHY J. CLARK world. 

Regar : Kt i í | Senator Voorhees was born 

a ete oe z els resources which make a location suitable for’ in Ohio in 1827, and died in } 

shi g of a town, it would hardly be considered worth the space it occupies Washington in 1897, He rsid- f 

n the map unless the people who within its limits develop in cultural ways as | ed in erre Haute for a num- 

well as in financial ways. | ways a || her of years after he began 


Terre Haute, which was the practice of Jaw. 
settled in quite a primitive 
fashion by a group of most 
courageous pioneers, has de- 
veloped into 
one of the ® 
Jarger cities 
in the state 
ofIndiana 
and also has 
given to the 
nation a gen- 
erous share of 
famous peo- 
ple. ; 

Some are 
claimed : by 
birth, while 
others came : 
here for temporary or longer 
stays and found Terre Haute 
a stepping stone in the de- 
velopment of their talents. 

Some of them lived the 
greater part of their lives in 
Terre Haute, but most of 
them moved on to larger 
spheres where opportunity 
was grealer and where they 
could be of more service 
in their various lines. 

What these people have 
meant to Terre Haute and 
what Terre Haute has meant 
to them can best be told in 
brief biographical sketches. 


DANIEL WOLSEY VOORHEES | 


Noted politicians of former 
days were most picturesque 
figures. Senator Voorhees was 
an unusually large man and 
so tall that during his politi- 
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Among them, and one which | 
will stand as an everlasting 
monument to his name, is the 
Library of Congress at Wash- 
ington, D. C., one of the most 
4 beautiful buildings in the 
4 United States. 

He was made chairman of 

4 the committee on additional 

4 accommodations for the Li- 

N brary of Congress. At the 

; time he took over the work, 
the congested condition of the 

4 library had all the appear- 

4 ance of a present day post 

» office during a Christmas 

ij Tush. Boxes and bundles of 
important papers and books 

| were heaped in confusion all | 
over the building. | 
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During this time he was f 


very successful and gained a 
wide reputation as a Demo- 
cratic orator. He was district 
attorney for Indiana from 1858 
to 1861 and was a member 
of Congress from 1861 to 1867; 
1869 to 1876. 

In 1877 he was appointed 
1U. S. Senator to fill the un- 
expired term of Oliver P: 
Morton and was regularly 
elected in 1879, 1885 and 1891. 


RICHARD WIGGINGTON 
THOMPSON 


Colonel Richard .W Thomp- 
son was born in Virginia in 
1809 and died in Terre Haute 
in 1900. His business career 
begin in Bedford, Ind. as a 
grocery clerk. After * business 
hours he studied the laws of 
Indiana by candle light until 
they were memorized. 

He became interested in 
politics and was sent to Con- 
gress. At the expiration of his 
first term he located in Terre 
Haute where he practiced law 
when not in government serv- 
ice in Washington. One of his 
important posts was Secre- 
tary of the Navy in Pres. 
Hayes’ cabinet in 1877. 

His acquaintance with Lin- 
coln grew into a close and 
confidential friendship. During | 
| the Civil War he served as 
commandant of Camp Dick i 
Thompson near Terre Haute 
and provost-marshal of the 


cal career he received the district 
eee Sycamore of AFR Cate STAT TA TTR § x? During his political career 
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Those who have viewed his 
trousers on exhibition at the 
Harrison Mansion at Vin- 


he was Appointed U. S. Min- 
istet to Austria, a post he 
declined. As Secretary of the 
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cennes will testify as to their 
gigantic proportions. 

During his service as states- 
man in Washington, Senator 
Voorhees . performed many 
duties of great importance 
which influenced tremendous- | 
ly the development of his 
country. 


Panama Canal he received a 
salary of $25,000 which he re- 
fused to accept. It is said that 
Senator Voorhees and Col. 
Thompson both died poor. 
politicians. 
THOMAS HENRY NELSON 
Colonel Thomas Henry Nel- 
son came to Terre Haute from 
Kentucky where he was a 
member of one of the old and 
aristocratic families. He be- 
gan the practice of law and 
became one of Indiana’s great 
political leaders. 


— 
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in Congress from 1917 to 1925. 
When Calvin Coolidge became 
President in 1925 he appointed 
Mr. Sanders as his secretary 
where he served during Coo- 
lidge’s two terms. He then re- 
mained in Washington prac- 
ticing law. 

CLAUDE G. BOWERS 
Claude G. Bowers was born 

in Hamilton County, Ind. 1878. 
He was one of the eminent 
leaders of the Democrat party 
and his years of journalism 
| qualified him to write on the 
| subject. 
| While living in Terre Haute 
he wrote for the TERRE 
HAUTE STAR and was a can- 
didate for Congress in 1904- 
06. During the years 1911-17 
he was secretary to U. S. Sen- 
ator John D. Kern. 
LYMAN ABBOTT 

Lyman Abbott, the famous 
editor of the Outlook maga- 
zine, was for four years min- 

| ister of the Terre Haute Con- 
gregational Church. It was 
here in 1860 that he had to 
face the question of slavery 
and decide his own’ position. 

There were southern sympa- 
thizers in his community 
which made his stand for abo- 
lition most perilous and added 
to his trials. 

A group of his denomina- 
tion separated for a time and 
held services’ in the Court- 
house but after three months 
returned to the church. Terre 
Haute should be proud to have 
had this eminent journalist 
and minister with them for 
four years. 

THEODORE DREISER 

Theodore Dreiser, author 
and journalist, was born in 
Terre Haute in 1871. Most 
critics consider him the lead- 
ing modern writer of America 
and compare his works with 
Emile Zola. His style of fiction 
opened the way for the recog- 
nition of younger writers who 
have followed him. 

PAUL DRESSER 

Paul Dresser, eldest broth- 
er of Theodore Dreiser, 
changed his name for his 
stage career. Paul is known 
best for his famous song “ON 
THE BANKS OF THE WA- 
BASH” which became Indi- 
ana’s state song in 1913. 

During the Gay Nineties he 
was considered the brightest 
light on Broadway and had 
more song hits being sung and 
whistled than any song writer 
on Tin Pan Alley. 

MAX EHHMANN 

Max Ehrmann was born in 
Terre Haute in 1872. He re- 
ceived his college training in 
DePauw and Harvard. He is 
best known for “A Prayer” 
which has been published in 
many editions and is still pop- 
ular, and “Desiderata.” He 
remained in Terre Haute and 
died here. 


| 
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is power of oration, orig- 
inality of expression, and 
pleasing personality won for 
him not only scores of person- 
al friends, but friendly rela- 
tions of foreign countries for 
his own United States which 
he served so well. 

His political prestige classed 
him with Seward, Lincoln, 
Lane, Julian, Giddings and 
Morton as one of the founders 
of the Republican party. 

In 1869 he ran for Congress 
against Voorhees and lost. 
Lincoln selected Nelson to re- 
present the government as 
Minister to Chile. Before re- 
tiring to.Terre Haute he also 


tgerved as Envoy Plenipatenti- 
“ary to Mexico. he 


born in New York, in 1816, 
a very poor boy. Being both 
precocious and energetic he 


gan to practice law at the 
age of 19. 

He moved to Vigo county 
and continued his law prac- 
tice. Among the distinguished 
political offices he held were 
Attorney General of the State 
of Indiana, First Assistant 
Secretary of State in Washing- 
ton, and in 1863, Secretary of 
the Interior to succeed Caleb 
B. Smith in Lincoln’s cabinet. 

Leaving Terre Haute in 1869 
he became active in railroad 
interests and died in Kansas 
in 1889. 

EUGENE VICTOR DEBS 
Eugene V. Debs was born 
in Terre Haute in 1855 and 
died in 1926. Public attention 
was first centered upon Mr. 


Debs when, as president of 


the American Railway Union, 
he won a large strike on the 
Great Northern Railway. He 
was always interested in bet- 
ter labor conditions and took 


| an active part in the organi- 


zation of the unions. 

During 1894 he served six 
months in jail on the charge 
of contempt of court. While 
imprisoned he was visited by 
Max Berger who interested 
him in Socialism. 

From 1900 to 1912 he was 
candidate of the socialist 
party for the presidency of 
the U. S. While World War I 
was in progress he was sen- 
tenced lo 10 years in a fed- 
eral prison for violation of 
the espionage act, but was 
pardoned in 1921 due to ill 
health. 

EVERETT SANDERS 


Everett Sanders was born 
in Clay County, Ind. in 1882. 
After attending achool at In- 
diana State Teachers College 
and Indiana University, he 
taught school and later be- 
gan the practice of law here. 
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The Hoosier pioneer mother had no time for interests outside her home. 
There were the children to look after, of course, and the meals to prepare. In ad- 
dition, there were the flocks of geese to be watched and plucked. (It was 
customary to give each daughter a feather bed and four pillows when she married.) 


The sheep had to be tended 
and sheared and the wool 
washed and made ready for 
spinning into yard. If the fam- 


ily owned a 
cow, it had to | 
be milked and : 
the butter 
had to be 
churned. 

When there 
was nothing 
else to do, the 
housewife had 
to spin the 
flax for linen, 
the cotton for 
thread and 
the wool for DOROTHY J. CLARK 
yarn to be knitted into socks, 
stockings, mittens, hoods and 
caps. Coverlets were woven 
on the loom, as well as the 
shawls and yards of woolen 
cloth for the suits and dresses 
of the family. 

Each season brought special 
work for the women-folk. In 
the spring the garden had to 
be planted. Summer brought 
the fruits, berries and vege- 
tables which had to be pre- 
served and dried for winter 
use. 

Autumn was harvest time, 
when nuts had to be picked 
and Stored. Winter days were 
short, but during the long win- 
ter evenings by the fireside, 
there was time for spinning 
and knitting. 

Ashes Shoveled 

The ashes from the wood 
fire were carefully shoveled 
up and stored in an ash hop- 
per. Water was poured 
through the ashes to make lye 
which in turn was used in 
making soap, 

Near the ash bin was a bar- 
rel into which all fats and 
grease were dropped. Candles 
were made by the women. 
Each family brought with 
them candle molds which 
looked like a: fluted vase with 
a flat top and bottom. 

Women cooked by the fire- 
place using four main cook- 
ing utensils of cast iron— a 
tea kettle, a skillett with a lid, 
a bake oven with a lid and 
a stew kettle. 

Later on the frying pan with 
long handle was used and still 
later swinging irons cranes 
were used over the fireplace 
with different length hooks to 

suspend kettles 
ee e 


The first lanterns were of 


din, perforated with small 
holes, with a door on one side 
and a small tin tube inside 
for the candle. Next came the 
lantern with four glass sides, 
the corners held together with 
strips of tin. Then came lard 
oil lanterns and glass flues 
and finally the kerosene lamp. 
Man Worked 

The Hoosier pioneer man 
also had hard work to do and 
work of all kinds. He tilled the 
ground, raised animals and 
hunted. He also had to be a 


carpenter and build barns, 
sheds, fences and even sleds 


] and wagon beds. His day’s 
| work began early and ended 


only after sunset. 

The first rope was made of 
bark from trees. Some pio- 
neers brought rope twisting 
machines with them. When 
the flax was grown they would 
make ropes for all the settlers 
nearby. 

In the little village of Terre 
Haute on the Wabash River, 
a,candle factory was started, 
so the people in the country 
could exchange their corn or 
bring their grease and have 
their candles made on shares. 

In later years men went 
through the country and made 


candles at each house. Men, 


| who were expert weavers, 
shoemakers and tailors also 
went from house to house 
trading their work for corn, 
maple sugar, hogs or any- 
thing of equal value. 

In the history of every vil- 
lage when there was a grad- 
ual growth, the blacksmith 
shop came first. So it was 
with Terre Haute. As far back 
as 1818 we find there were 
blacksmith shops with work- 
ers skilled in iron making with 
their own hands. They made 
horseshoes, plow shares, 
bolts, bands, chains, rings and 
‘hooks. 
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Blacksmiths Ingenious 


In other words, all the iron | 


needed in a finishéd wagon,- 
in addition to many useful ar- 
ticles in iron and steel, were 
mamufactured by these ingen- 
ious blacksmiths. 

In the REGISTER, Terre 
Haute’s first newspaper print- 
ed July 12, 1823, is the follow- 
ing advertisement: 

“The subscriber informs his 


friends and the public in gen- | 

eral that he carries on the , 

above patom business in ! 
a 


the village of Terre Haute, 
where persons wishing work 
, done in his line can be ac- 
commodated on the shortest 
notice and most accommodat- 
ing terms. 

Plough shares and log 
chains will be made in a 
workmamlike manner for 
eight cents per pound if the 
iron is furnished or twenty- 
4 five cents, he furnishing the 
iron. The subscriber also at- 
tends to the ferry owned by 


Dr. Modesitt.” 


Ezekiel Benjamin, the wag- 


on maker, as well as the 


blacksmith, was literaly a 
j manufacturer. He made the 
wheels and gearing through- 
out, with his own hands. It 
was a trade to which candi- 
dates had to serve a regular 
apprenticeship, besides hav- 
ing a natural talent. 

Carpenters Manufactured 

Carpenters in the early days 
were also manufacturers, who 
not only built houses, but 
made the doors, sash, blinds 
and mamtels with their own 
hands. 

The six Ross brothers came 
here in 1824 and continued in 
business some twenty odd 
years. They made the first 
bricks in the village. 

Because of its location on 
the banks of the Wabash, 
Terre Haute became a ship- 
ping center, both for goods 
coming into the locality and 
“| for products going out. 

The Wabash/at that time 
amd for many years later was 
ithe highway of much com- 
merce. As an advertisement 
read: “Terre Haute had an 


outlet to market on floating 


| 


beats that needed neither 

wheel nor paddle to protect 

them.” 

Corn: would grown on our 
prairies for the planting and 
hogs would fatten in the fields 
of corn with little or no care. 
Soon our river front was lined 
with slaughter and packing 
houses. We begin to realize 
the cause of Terre Haute’s | 
early prosperity. 

Plant Established 

The first pork-packing plant f 
was established by Benjamin 
Gilman in 1824 and the indus- 

| try grew until at one time } 

i 2,000 men and boys were em- 
ployed at these plants. 

ı Terre Haute ranked second 
in this industry. Cincinnati 
ranked first. For a time our 
city was in danger of losing 
the beautiful mame—Prairie 
City, and being called—Hog- | 
opolis! 

At this time the city abound- ` 
ed in tanneries which in turn 
gave rise to shoemaking 
shops. Since nearly all ship- 
ping was done in barrels, this 

` brought about the barrel-mak- 
ing industry, and the collect- 
ing of hoop-poles. 

| In the REGISTER, October, 
1824, is-found an advertise- 
ment of a Windsor chair fac- 
tory run by Richard Jaques. 

Iron and nail works were 
incorporated in 1867 and did 
a large business until the in- 
vention of the wire nail put | 
this industry out of existence. 

At one time they employed 
300 men and produced 180,000 
kegs of nails a year. 

Terre Haute had at differ- 
ent times three soap factories. 
Then there were the Vigo 
Woolen Mills and the Wabash 
Woolen Mills which employed 


` many people. Before the in- 


vasion of the automobile this 
city was famed for its buggy, 
carriage and wagon factories. 

One of the earliest of these 


was the Terre Haute Buggy 


Co., located at First and 
Beech, and later at First and 
Wabash Ave. 
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Were Trappers, 


' By DOROTHY J. CLARK \ 


The tiny village of Terre Haute 
by the Terre Haute Land Company, 


Haute Settlers; 
Fae teri } 


was laid out and platted in the fall of 1816 
made up of Cuthbert and Thomas Bullitt, of 


Louisville, Ky.; Abraham Markle, of Harrison; Hyacinth LaSalle, of Vincennes ancl 
| a 


Jonathan Lindley, of Orange County, Ind. 
The articles of organizatlon 
bear the date Sept. 18, 1816. 
The company held patents 
from the United States to 
thirteen 
tracts of land 
on the Wa- 
bash River in 
the vicinity 
of Fort Hår- 
rison. All 
titles to lots 
in this pur- 
chase were 
derived from 
these men as 
original pro- 


History has no permanent 
record of these advanced 
guards. For this reason al- 
most every community in In- 
diana has a never-ending dis- 
\pute as to when it was first 
[settled and who its first set- 
tlers were. 

Tradition correctly points to 
the hunter and squatter. Final- 
ly the records at the court- 
house name the third class— 
the men who bought land and 


prietors. divided made homes, the permanent 
These lands were divi settlers. 


into twelve shares of which LEDS: = 
Lindley had four, Markle had 

three, LaSalle had three and 

the Bullitts had two. © 

The first sale of lots took 

place on Oct. 31, 1816, and the 
settlement began with Dr. 
Ezekiel Buxton and William 
Ramage among the first set- 
tlers. John Earle, Lewis 
Hodge and Henry Redford 
built the first cabins. 

Asa Stewart and Abner Scott 
also built cabins about the 
same time but William Ram- 
age and Ezekiel Buxton were 
among the first to gain “a 
local habitation and a name” | 
on the town plat. 

Hunters First 

There were three classes of 
pioneers. First came the hunt- 
ers and trappers, who had 
neither families nor homes 
and lived in temporary camps 
where ever there was game. 

Next came the “squatters” 
who were the hunters and 
trappers with their families. 
They sought out suitable 
places beside springs of cool 
water and built temporary 
cabins. 

If everything remained 
pleasant they would buy the | 
land and become permanent | 
settlers. But usually after two 
or three years, when game | 
began to get scarce, they gath- } 
ered up their belongings and 
moved out on the frontier 
again. 
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Preparation Period 
The period from 1816 to 
1836 has been taken as the 
pioneer time of Terre Haute. 


| It was a period of prepara- 
iJ tion. 


Everything was tem- 
porary cabins, temporary 
barns — if any at all, tem- 


porary fences, fields full of 
temporary churches, tempor- 
ary schools, temporary gov- 
ernment, preachers, lawyers 
and physicians. 

There was not time, until 
they got settled in their new 
homes, to go at anything sys- 
tematically. The wild, free, 
open air life of the pioneer 
still has its attractions for us 
(notice the ever-growing num- 
ber of camper trailers in In- 
diana’s state parks!) 

In 1817 there was not a rail- 
road in the United States, nor 
a canal west of the Alleghany 
Mountains. The telegraph had 
not been discovered. Fire was 
struck by the flint and steel. 
The falling spark was caught 
in “punk” taken from the 
knots of the hickory tree. 

There was not a foot of turn- 
pike road in the state of In- 
diana and plank roads had 
never been heard of. There 
were no bridges in the state. 
All traveling was done on 
horseback, the husband mount- 


cabins 


APPI TA 
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ed in the saddle, with one to 
three of the youngest children 
in his arms, the wife with a 
spread cover reaching to the 
tail of the horse, seated behind 
with the ballance of the child- 
ren who were unable to walk, 
in her lap. 

From the few rude 


log 
scattered along 


the 


sa a 
ituk 
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river bank, the new little vil- 
lage of Terre Haute began to 
grow after Indiana’s admis- 
sion into the Union as the 19th 
state on December 11th, 1816. 

New life was infused into 
the inhabitants of Terre Haute 
and the settlement began to 
improve. Even greater growth. 
began when Vigo County was 
organized in 1818 and Terre 
Haute became the county seat. 

Prairie’s Origin 

Terre Haute is part of the 
prairies or natural meadows 
which have ever been a won- 
der and their origin the theme 
of much curious specualtion. 

Prominent historians, by } 
years of close practice among |: 
the Indians and other hunters 
to set the woods and prairies f 
on fire to scare out the game. |; 

They took secure stations to § 
the leeward, and the fire drove 
the game to them. The fire }: 
failed to pass over where 
copses of trees stood and the 
growth was too low and moist. 

These openings or barrens 
were called “prairies” by the 
French and ‘“savannahs” or } 
“meadows” by the English. 
The Indians called the prairies 
‘“‘mas-ke-tia,” or the “place of 
fire.” 

In the ancient Algonquin 
tongue, as well as in more 


modern form of the Ojibway 
or Chippews, the word 
scoutay” means fire. In the 
Hlinois and Pottowatamie, 
kindred dialects, it is “scotte” 
and “scoutay.” 
Fire Country : 
It is also a fact that the . 
Indians who lived and hunted 
exclusively upon the prairies 
were known among their red 
brethern as “Maskoutes”’ ren- 
dered by the French writers 
“Maskontines,” or “people of | 
the fire or prairie country.” 
The early homesteaders had 
a great horror of prairie fires 
and were always on the look- 
out for them, even women and 
children ready to plow fur- 
Tows, set fire against fire on 
mowed grass between them 
i aan prairie, 
„~areful as they were, 
died in fighting fires, Baie 
fires made the horizon gleam 
brighter until a fiery redness , 
arose abobe its dark outline, 
while heavy, slow-moving 


| Masses of dark clouds curved 
| above it. 


‘Tr + 


In another minute the blaze © 


shot up, first in one spot, then 
“in another, advancing until 
ithe whole horizon extending 
across a wide prairie was a 
mass of flames that rolled and 
curved and dashed like waves 
of a burning ocean, lighting 
Jup the landscape with the 
brilliance of noonday. ‘ 
3 A roaring, crackling sound 
was heard like the rushing of 
ta hurricane. The flame, which 
‘rose to the height of twenty 
feet, was seen against each 
other as the liquid, fiery mass 
moved forward, leaving be- 
hind it a blackened surface 


trails of murky smoke float- 
Wing above. . 
Terrible Sight 

In Terre Haute originally a 
belt of heavy timber and a 
tangled growth of underbrush 
and vines extended along the 
river bank, reaching eastward 
as far as Sixth Street, where 
it met the prairie, which in 
turn extended to the bluff. 

Mr. Henry Ross on one oc- 
casion, in trying to make his 
way home on a dark evening, 
about where Market (Third) 
street was, lost his way in 
the tangled undergrowth, and 
could not find the path until 


a lantern, carried by a neigh- | 


bor, made its appearance, 
shedding on the surrounding 
id gloom. 

Many of the oldest citizens 
remembered going squirrel 
{shooting in the woods where 
Sixth, street now runs. Mrs. 
{Chauncey Warren distinctly 
{remembered the „beautiful 
bank bordering the river with 
its flowers, large trees, and 
grass in which a horse could 
be hidden. Truly Terre Haute 
was aptly nicknamed “T h e 
Prairie City.” 
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By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


Most of them now 
goes up must come down” and 


have disappeared. i 

The last one to disappear 
from along Wabash Ave. came 
about 15 years ago. Do you 
know where it 


was? 

The late 
George À i; 
Scott, well- 
known attor- 
ney who at- 
tained the 
century mark, 
pres ented a 
paper on the 
subject of lo- 
cal stairways i 
before the his- 
torical society DOROTHY J. CLARK 
in 1940. 

In his remarks he stated that 
on August 9, 1939, he noticed 
an old landmark had been re- 
moved—the outside stairway 
on the building at the south- 
east corner of Fifth and Wa- 
bash Avenue. 

This stairway was made of 
jron risers and wooden treads | 
and was put in place when the 
puilding was firs t erected 
about 1858. A down stairway 
to the basement was also çon- | 
structed under this up stair- 
way. 

Originally the stairway to 
the basement was used only 
for passage way to the base- 
ment, but for about twenty 
years or perhaps more, the 
space underneath the ‘up 
stairway had been enclosed 
and a place made from which | 
to barter merchandise. 
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Used for Vending 

Mr. Scott gave as his opin- 
jon that this sales space was 
first used by the Good Luck 
Butterine people and has since 
been used for hot-dog and soft 
drink vending purposes. 

“As I looked at the place I 
saw that the sidewalk had been 
built over the space originally 
used for the stairway to the 
basement. 

The stairway to the second 
floor. had been removed but 
the platform, which is still 
left in place and an opening 
cut next to the building with 
a short iron ladder built on 
the side of the building for a 
sort of fire escape,” said Mr. 
Scott. 

This building was erected in 
1857 or 1858. The offices on 
the second floor were occupied 
as law offices, real estate and 
insurance offices. 

Among the early occupants 
were B. F. Havens, insurance 
and law offices; William Biel, 
Sr., insurance; James H. Cald- 
well, Edmunds and other law 
offices from 1904 to 1924; the 
Van Zandt real estate office 
and the A. A. Dix real estate 

_ office. 
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Noted for Sign 

For many years the Yates, 
Hat Store occupied the first} 
floor storeroom and was noted 
for its sign in front — a big 
black bear, standing up with a 
branch of a tree in both of its 
paws. 


| 

| 

The children of this hat store | 
went up toward the north and 
was destroyed during the 
Havens & Geddes fire of 1896. 
The White building now occu- y 
pies the site. 

At Sixth and Wabash on the 
southeast corner, an old side- 
walk stairway once led to the 
basement. This stairway was 
located on South Sixth, start- 

ing near Wabash and going 


down toward the south. 
It was originally guarded by 
4 an iron railing. The storeroom 
4 was occupied by W. S. Rice, 
later by Havens & Geddes op- 
y erating the Buckeye Cash store, | 
‘then by Ford and Overstreet, 
men’s wearing apparel and 
then by Kleeman Brothers. 
This building was torn down 
3 to make way for the presentr 
Iman were Eliza Yates andi 
Frank Yates, very populart 
in the younger set during thel 
į years of the seventies andi 
eighties. y 
On the northwest corner o 
Fifth Street and Wabash ne 
mue, an old wooden stairway 
formerly went to the saat 
floor. This building at the time 
was occupied by Wilson Broth- 
ers and Hunlay; Tuell, Ripley 
g penne: a hi Paa store, 
ili chlo a 
clothing. p an 
The second floor was used 
for offices and Ed Seldom- 
ridge edited a newspaper from 
this place. A. R. Markle re- 
y called that this stairway start-| 
jed near Wabash Avenue and 
Montgomery Ward building. 
On South Sixth Street, the 
entrance to the old Prairie 
City Bank was by iron steps 
which started out in the side- 
walk and went up four or five 
steps. 


On one side of this “up” 
steps and guarded by iron rail- 
ings, a stairway led do wn- 
ward to Captain Hector’s 
plumbing shop in the base- 
ment. Captain Hector was cap- 
tain of the governor’s guard 
unit of militia, at that time. ` 

From Third Street to F 
Street on the south side of Obie 
the whole block was originally 
built with the storeroom raised 
about 14 inches with steps ex-| 
tending from the sidewalk to} 
the floor levels. Each store- 


room had a stairwa 
basement. y to the 


il 


f 
i 


Andy Gallagher was at one 
time located at 311 Ohio. About 
1905 the floors were lowered 
and about 1930 the basement 
stairways were taken out. 

On the west side of Fourth 
Street, south of Cherry Street, 
a basement stairway led down 
to the room where John Roggs 
operated a bakery. 

Stairways Extend 

Stairways to basements are 
recalled at 310 and 312 Ohio 
and between these two down 
stairways was the stairway to 


i the second floor. All stairways | 


extended out on the sidewalk. | 

This building is just east of 
the old temporary courthouse 
on the corner of Third and 
Ohio streets and the second 
floor of the building was used 
for a courtroom in the seven- 
ties and eighties. 

The east storeroom was used 
as a saloon by William Shaul 
and was a popular gathering 
place at that time. The west 
room was used as the county 
auditor’s office. 

At what was Quinlan Seed 


Store, 317 Wabash, a stairway 


famous in history was located. 
This stairway was in the alley 
on the west side of the build- 
ing. This building was occu- 
pied by the Foote Seed Store 
during the Civil War; later by 
the Ryan Funeral Home; then 
by Hoerman’s Seed Store and 
now by Quinlan’s. 

John T. Scott, father of 
George A., occupied law offi- 
ces in the second floor. Dur- 
ing the election in November, 
1864, Judge Scott went down 
this stairway to protest against 
soldiers from Massachusetts 
and Connecticut who were 
quartered at the old fair- | 
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By DOROTHY J. CLARK i 


Farmers were readin 
and learning about 


g 


keeping cool very good 
timely when the thermometer marks 100 


a publication called American Agriculturist i 
advice at all times, but particularly 


degrees, and upward in the shade, 
. oa Fie yf N f 


has this summer in Terre Haute. Pad 
Housewives were advised. 
that since hot weather; 
brought busy +days, they Iron After Tea 
should “get is S “Clean floors in the morn- 
oe a A ‘a ing and iron after tea. Put 
aa ossible g your house in order immedi- 
apne in the § i ately after breakfast and be- 
cool of the 3 fore retiring at night. Begin 
day.” “ito think about wa pai 
; the Í comfort and so always ave 
ae? knitting or something ready 


102 - year - ol 

household 
hints went like Ẹ 
; “Sponge 
d at 
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may be ready : 
Ato mold into loaves in the 
morning, and do other bak- 
ing at the same time. 

If you have washing to do, 
soak your clothes over night 
and boil them up in the 

morning, after a partial rub- 
“ping for clothes much soiled, 
Gor use erasive soap and a 
A spoonful of salsoda in the 
boiling suds to save a great 
“4 deal of rubbing. Remind your 
A husband that a good washing 
J machine and wringer would 
3 be acceptable as soon as he 
can afford ite if 
_ “When baking or washing is 
H to be done, provide before- 
hand for breakfast that it may 
be prepared with little trou- 
ble. If the baby keeps you 
awake nights, g0 to bed early. 
Nature exacts severe penal- 
ties for violated law.” 


p 


4 
4 
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contained several 


for leisure moments.” 


This farmer’s publication 
‘new’ reci- 


} pes of that year of 1864, but 
4 one in particular caught my 


eye... - Popcorn Pudding! 
Here is how it was made. 

“Crush popped corn with a 
rolling pin on a table, 
and then grind jt into coarse 
meal in a common coffee mill. 
In a mill of large size, it may 
be ground at once without roll- 
ing. 

One pint of corn will make 
about sixteen pints when 
popped and this will measure 
about eight pints w hen 
ground. To make the pudding, 
mix five pints of the meal with 
four pints of sweet milk. Place 
it where it will warm slightly 
and let it soak an hour or two. 


Then let it cool and add 
two eggs, sugar, raisins and 
spice as for a rice pudding. 
Set it on a hot stove and boil 
a few minutes, stirring it sev- 
eral times to get the meal well 
mixed with the milk. 

Then bake it about an hour, 
and serve while hot. Popcorn 
Pudding was highly com- 
mended for good flavor, 


healthfulness and it’s easy 


i 


j recipe, ; 
Plans Noted 
Getting back to the subject 
of keeping cool in hot weather, 
the editor of the paper found 
it “amusing to notice differ- 
ent plans men have tried for 
this purpose. 
One sits by an open window 
where the hot blast comes 
from the dusty street, fanning 
i himself furiously, fuming and 
? fretting at the heat, and mak- 

ing himself still more uncom- 

fortable by often looking at 
{ ‘ the thermometer.” , 

“Another one is trying the 
experiment of fighting fire 
with fire, by drinking punch 
and juleps to heat his blood 
and thus keep cool! But right 
across the way sits a man who 
does not appear to know what 
the weather is. 


He is so busy with his work 
that he thinks of nothing else, 
and so the heat makes little 
impression on him. He knows 
the secret of keeping cool — 
ud think about something 
else.” 


“This rule will apply under 
all circumstances calculated 
to excite a man and make 
him uncomfortable. It is re- 
lated of a sportsman that for 
years he was unable to shoot 
a bird because of his nervous 
haste when he discovered any 
game. 


At last a friénd told him to 
always stop and take a pinch 
of snuff before firing and by 
thus “thinking of something 
else” for a moment, he be- 
came cool, and seldom missed 
a shot. The mind should be 
master o the body and it may 
become almost absolute in its 
control by proper training.” 

The editor began to get real- 

. ly carried away with his theo- 
ry of beating the heat when he 
expounded further. “Would it 
not be an excellent arrange- 
ment, if by some means we 
could save some of the ex- 
cessive heat of summer, to 
use in winter? f 

A story is told of a si f 

minded farmer who ge 
open his barn doors wide 
every hot day to gather sun- 
shine for cold weather, and 
you may smile at his folly 
But a perfect plan has been 
arranged by the Creator for 
doing this very thing. 
_ The food we eat, the cloth- 
ing we wear and the fuel by 
which we are warmed in win- 
ter, all come from the influ 
ence of sunshine. It is a re. 
markable fact that every stick 
of wood or other combustible 
will give out in burn.ag, just 
as much heat as was re- 
quired to produce it. 

The trees and plants are all 
storing up sunshine to give it 
out again in some form for 
the use of man. The amount 
of strength derived from a 
pound of corn eaten as food 
is just equal to the force 


rist in 1964 


which the heat required ta 


produce it would give out. 

If that heat would make 
' steam enough to raise 100 
pounds to a certain height 
then the man who eats and 
digests the corn will have just 
that amount of power added 
to his body. 


It ought to reconcile us to 
hot weather to remember that 
dt is really the harvest time 
of power, in which the earth 
is gathering and storing up a 
plantiful supply of future life 
and vigor for all crea- 
tures...” 


Whether this inspires my 
readers to go out and ‘‘store 
up energy” in the hot sun, or 
seek an air conditioned room 
to “keep cool” remains to be 
seen! 


Colo 
Arts to 


The fundamentals of weav- 
ing were the same whever 


“practiced. The housewife, 
Dutch, British or Mennon- 
ita wove < 


jean, fustian 
or thicksett 
and linsey- 
woolsey for 
clothing.. 
Bedclothes 
of flax and 
wool were 
confined to 
geomatric 
patterns, 
stripes, 
squares OF DOROTHY J. CLARK 
diamonds, 
mostly in the overshot weave, 
or simple ‘techniques imposed 
by the limitations of the nar- 
row, four-harness looms. 
Such coverlets’ were woven 
in two strips, usually two and 
a half to three yards long and 
seamed down the center. A 
wide coverlet with no seams 
indicates mechanical weav- 
ing. ` 
Host good coverlets were 
made with borders from ten 
to fouteen inches wide. Rare- 
ly was there a top border, 
though sometimes there was 
an extra matching strip of 
weaving for the pillows. 
Linen Woven 


In every household fine 
linen was woven for personal 
use. Descendants still have 
sheer linen house caps and 
heavy, quilted linsey-woolsey 
(linen warp and wool weft) 
striped petticoats that were 
worn by their ancestors. 

A hatchel or heckle was a 
square board set w h iron 
teeth. Through these, the tan- 
gled flax was drawn until the 


fine fibers were combed from f} 


| the coarser tow. Nothing was 


wasted, for even the tow was}. 
woven into floor mats or spun} 


| into rope. 


By DOROTHY J. CLARK 
“The art of weaving was brought over from England, Scotland, Germany 

and The Netherlands by the early colonists in America. Both men and 
women were experts in preparing flax and wool for spinning, dyeing and weav- 


ing. Clothing for the éntire family was made in the 
looms were home-built, from native timber. j 
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The spinning wheel has be- |} 
come a decorative symbol of 
antiquity, but the average per- 
son knows little about its 
original function. The small or 
flax wheel was used to spin 
linen thread, The large or 
wool wheel was used to spin 
yarn or woo! thread. 

Forty revolutions of the reel 
was a knot, ten knots a skein. 
Four skeins (approximately 
two miles of yarn) was the 
day’s work of a busy spinner. 
To accomplish it, she paced 
back and forth at least four 
miles. From her day’s spin- 
ning she could knit eizht pairs 
of mittens or weave two yards 
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Many coverlet patterns 
seem to have been common 
property. They traveled by 
way of the peddler who took 
dinner, stayed overnight and 
brought news of the ouside 
world as weil as tidbits of 
gossip from the neighboring 
town. He and the itinerant 
weaver were welcome ‘visitors 
in every isolated farmstead. 

Fabrics Interlace 


In double woven coverlets 
two fabrics, one overlaying 


the other, interlace at outlines 
of the pattern and reverse col- 


or. although the domestic 
manufacturer who had a suit- 
able loom and better than av- 
erage skill found double-cloth 
weaving within his or her 
capacity, the production of 
such coverlets passed into the 
hands of craftsmen with spe- 
cialized training. 

The housewife continued to 
prepare, spin and dye her 
yarns but she awaited with 
impatience the visit of the 
weaver who would arrive with 


his own equipment, set it up 


in the weave shed or barn 

and offer her new patterns. 
The first Jacquard loom 

came to the United States in 


1826. There was no limit to | 


the patterns possible on this 
jloom. Women welcomed the 
\pictorial designs, considering 
jthem far more elegant than 
their oldtime geometrics. 
Apparently there was noth- 
Laie that could not be pictured, 


and many weavers set out to. 
n ee 


prove it with eagles, scrolls, 
festoons, flower groups, birds 
of paradise, birds on- nests 
feeding their young, harps, 
| peacocks, palm trees, pago- 
| das, villages, “Boston Town,” 
_ Washington on horseback, E 
| PLURIBUS UNUM, mottoes, 
; Names, dates, locales and 
| weaver’s signatures — many 
of them on one piece! 
Display Drafts 
The fine work of the mas- 
ter weavers lives on in the 
clear and exact drafts (they 
look much like music!), One 
of these paper patterns or 
weaving drafts of Terre 
Haute’s professional weaver, 
F. A. Kean, is on display at 
the Historical Museum, 
Kean’s weaving shop was lo- 
cated on the hill where Cal- 
| yey E etery is now located 
an ean Lane is na 
| him. One of his a 
lets is also on 
Museum. 
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Pas lil . 


s Diary 


The diaries of young ladies are seldom noted for their great wealth of histori- 
cal data or accurate reporting of important events. They are filled, instead, with 
sentimental poetry of the era in which they are written, and contain much of current 
fashions and hair styles. Since the weather was always a safe topic, it was put down 


in great detail by both men 
» There is a diary in the His- ` 
torical Museum’s library col- 
lection which begins on New 

Year’s Day, 1868, in the pen- 
cilled handwriting of Miss 

Nettie, a lo- 
cal school 
marm. 

I skimmed 
over the po- 
etry and page 
after page of 
the typical 

thoughts of a 
young lady 
whose dreams 
were of a he- 
ro who must 
be “tall, dark- 
haired, dark- 
eyed, intelligent and pleasing 
in his manner.” She remarked 
that “I have not met a half 
a dozen men in Terre Haute 
that entirely come upto my 
standard of perfection.” 

She mentioned that she had , 
been away from her mother 
for a year while teaching in 
Terre Haute at Prof. Olcott’s 
school, that her brother, Will, 
had passed away recently, 
that her mother was staying 
at Grandma’s, and that her 
father came to see her when 
he could. 

Obviously the family needed 
the money she was earning, 
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wealthy husband might be the 
solution to all per problems. 

Miss nettie boarded at Mrs. 
Anderson’s and the entries in 
her diary spoke of fellow 
boarders who came and went. 
There was Annie Baker who 
was once caught reading this 
private diary and “words” 
were passed. 

Miss Baker’s feelings when 
she read the description of 
herself were understandably 
upset. Miss Nettie had a sharp 
pencil and decided opinions 
about everyone she met! 
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and women diarists. 


Kept Busy 

A popular young lady was 
always in demand for social 
occasions in Terre Haute in 
1868, according to this diary. 
Miss Nettie mentions spending 
the evening with the Brasher 
family, with Mrs. Jeffrey, the 
sister of Elisha Havens, who 
was one of her suitors, and 
attending the various church 
services in town. 

On January 8 she attended 
the Congrepational Church in 
the evening with Mr. Geddes 
to hear Rev. Howe preach. 
The next week she attended 
Sunday school and church at 
the new Presbyterian Church 
on Ohio Street and in the eve- 
ning went to the Baptist 

i Chapel with Elisha Havens. 
| Her guests were enter- 
| tained in the family sitting 


, room of the boarding house. 
She mentions taking piano 
lessons, needlework, . and 

| much letter writing to Cousin 

| Lizzie, John, Charles Hen- 
drickson who went to Cincin- 
nati to attend lectures, and 

Fred R. Landon of Bushnell. 
On January 20th she at- 

tended morning church at the 

Baptist Chapel to hear Rev. 

Stimson, and at 3 o’clock at- 
tended ‘four?’ church at 
Pence’s Hall to hear Rev. 
Cure. Mr. Hollowell accom- 
panied her home. She went 
to church for the third time 
that day with Elisha Havens 
and mentioned meeting Mr. 
Geddes. 

On February 5 she told of 

a Mr. Young coming to live 
at the boarding house. He 
was a widower with two teen- 
age children from New York 
and reportedly quite wealthy 
and looking for a wife. 

Another new boarder, Mr. 
Caroll from Baltimore re- 
minded her of her Uncle 
Mack. It was rumored yet an- 
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other new boarder, a friend | 
of Mr. Davis, a young law- | 
yer named Mr, Joab, was 
coming to live in the house. 

In February she contrasted 
the noisy revival at the As- 
bury Chapel with the “dry old 
meetings at Institute where 
one hears nothing but method | 
and plan from morning to 
night.” 

George Lewis took her to 
hear the orphans sing at the, 
Congregational Church and to 
hear brother McCullough 
preach at the Christian 
Ghurch. 

Unhappy Teaching 

Although she was unhappy 
with her chosen profession of 
school teaching, Miss Nettie 
did remark that her school 
was pleasant and that Miss 
Loyd and the singing teacher, 
Mr. Harper, were very nice 
people, but that Mr. Caroll 
was allowed to visit the school 
in an intoxicated condition! 

On February 9 the young | 


lawyer, Joab, made his debut | 
in the diary with these im- | 
pressions: ‘‘Very handsome, | 
about 35, tall, dark hair, 

heavy beard and fine black 

eyes .. . we seem to under- 

stand each other . . . he has 

considerable property and his 

father is very wealthy.” 

Whether they realized it or 
not then the “love bug” had 
just bitten them both. 

Mr. Joab began to court the i 
school marm by taking her to 
church, to the Panorama, to 
lectures, and even on long 
walks to the cemetery, com- 
ing back by way of the rail- 
road bridge. 

There was a mild flirtation 
with Mr. Samuel C. Davis, 
nephew of the deceased Sem- | 
ator John G. Davis and cousin |. 
of prominent local lawyer | 
Wm. Mack, but Davis elected | 
to court Miss Annie Baker in- 
stead. 

After school was out for the 
summer, Miss Nettie went to 
Bowling Green to visit Cousin 
Lizzie Pinchley. In the fall she 
taught at Evansville but man- 
aged to get in some visits to 
Terre Haute. Mr. Joab took 
the train to Evansville to see 

y tebruary 21, 1869, she 
admitted she was definitely 
in love with him and in March 
they were engaged with the 


ging inscribed “M. to N. Mar. 
(Ser eer eee 
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Marriage Plans 

On June 10, 1869, she men- 
tions her twenty-first birth- 
day with the hope she will be 
Mrs. Joab before her next 
birthday The entries m the 
dairy become few and far be- 
tween at this point. 

An entry dated October 17, $ 
1870, m Terre Haute states | 
“for ten months I have bee | 
the loved and loving wife 
M. M. Joab.” There is a ko | 
nostalgic poem typical of the ; 
seventies about ‘‘Home Is 
Where Love Is.” 

Also found here is a very 
long list of possible names for 
babies . +. such as Kellogg, 
Bennett, Belknap, Sherman, 
Lee, -Hartwell, Halstead, Lin- 
dley, Russell, Hugh, Howard, 
Edgarton, Canterbury, Clyn- 
den, Warren and Leland. In 
case the baby was a girl 
(heaven forbid!) a few names 
like Lillian, Bertha, Ethel, 
Edith and Enid were listed. 

The last few pages are un- 
dated and contain household 
accounts, expenses for linens, 

, groceries and lots of ribbon. 

I remained curious about 
the Joab couple and looked in 
the county histories and other 
sources for more of their life’s 
history. Bradsby’s HISTORY 
OF VIGO COUNTY tells of an 
1872 case on trial before 
Mayor Thomas: 

“M. M. Joab was conduct- 
ing the examination of a wit- 
ness, and his partner, T. W. 
Harper, interjected remarks 
which incited S. C. Davis, the 
opposing counsel to remark 
that he did not consider it 
gentlemanly. 

“This brought the retort that 
Mr. Davis never was a gentle- 
man, upon which the latter 
drew a pistol and fired, the 
bullet making a ragged hole in 
the ceiling. The weapon was 
taken from him and a fine 
imposed .on Mr. Davis, and 
white-winged peace again 
brooded o'er the tand.” 
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his fine art publications. 
Born in Bedford County, 
| Pa. in 1847, he came to Clay 
County, Ind. in the spring of) 
1870. A tiny handwritten diary; 
was found which begins on’ 
Oct. 11 of that $ z 
year when 23- 
year-old Vick- 
roy journeyed 
to Kansas. 
“the first 
f town was Har- 
mone, passed 
through Bob 
Town about 
11 o’clock... 
stopped in 
Brazil and got 
our horses fed DOROTHY J. CLARK 
and ate din- ‘ 
‘ner. Camped two miles east. 
Aof Terre Haute, got up early, 
and drove 10 miles before sun 
up.” 4 
A No place in the diary could 
I find the names of the other 
dyoung men with whom Vick-. 
aroy traveled. He referred to; 
jone as “Washy,” another as! 
“Fred” and the third com-; 
panion as “Will” or “Bill”, 
They took turns walking and, 
riding in the wagon. i 
Dinner Hunted 


d On October 12th they “got 
Jin Illinois . . . while resting., 
Jour horses Washy-got his gun “ 
lout to kill some game for din- 
ner and got two quail.” They 
passed through Broom Town 
and ate supper (the stewed 


quail and coffee) in Ell 
Bridge. 
the travelers. stopped in 


Paris at a drug store to buy 
a “Fly Blister” for the ‘‘aw-: 
ful painful fellen” on Vick-, 
roy’s thumb which he men- 
tions frequently. They camped 
that night one mile west of 
Grandview, Ill. i 

“October 13th — Nice warm, 
day and came through beauti-| 
ful country.” 

“October 14th — Finds us 
still on the road .. . after 
passing through Charlestown 
camped 2 miles west of Mat- 
toon... supper of fried squir- 
rel.” 
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; One of Terre Haute’s promin 
| Monroe Vickroy who left behind 


They passed through Sum- 
met, Quinsey and Tower Hill,; 
reaching Pany, Illinois on Oc- 
tober 15th. Vickroy mentions 
meeting an old friend, Henry 


| Elmore, at Nokomis, Ill. On 
the next day he reported that 


“the wind blew so had I had 
to tie my hat on my head. 
The tumbleweeds scared the 
horses and when they bolted, 


| the wagon tongue broke off.” 


Repaired Wagon 
After temporary repairs 
were made, they journeyed} 
through Irving and Hillbor- 


ough and on October 17th,| 


Vickroy remarked that this 
{sor “ruff country” and his 


b t i 
aore thumb was notzbelving } on the trip were the above- 


matters amy. 

Tho f=. began in South 
Litchfie;d, Al. which Vickroy 
described as the ‘American 
Bottom.” At Gillespie they 
mailed letters home and hunt- 
ed for bread to buy. 

On the next night they 
camped at Dorchester, I., 
having fresh baked bread, 
hutter and molasses for sup 
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Writes of Early Travels 


ent turn-of-the century business men was James 
him several descendants and many examples of 


per. At Bunker’s Hill he found 
a doctor to “have his thumb’ 
split (lanced).” * 

“October 19th—5 miles from 
Alton, Illinois . . . crossed the 
river on a ferry in the rain. 
Ate soup in Missouri with a 
Dutchman.” On the next day 
they camped 10 miles east of 
Saint Charles, Mo. in a barn. 
This town reminded him of 
Cumberland. 

Regular chores mentioned 
in the diary included greasing 
the wagon, cooking, washing 
up, all this while Vickroy sat 
on a fence or under a tree 
writing in his ournal. 

Quail Eaten 
Some of the food they ate 


mentioned quail stew, fried 
squirrel, ‘ boiled’ potatoes in 
the skin, sweet potatoes, rab- 
bit, coffee, prairie chicken, 
crackers, fried eggs when 
they could find them, bacon, 
fried side meat, stewed ap- 
ples, mutton and bread when 
they could find it. 7 
“October 2ist—in the Mis- 
souri hills . . : Cottlesville . . . 
nice prairie . . . we meet a 
great many movers com- 
ing from the west. Some 1$ 
from this state and some 1s 
from Kansas .. . it is rather 
discouraging to us to see s0 
many coming from the west.” 
“October 22nd—we were ad- 
vised to go to the southwest 
part of Missouri, to the Neotio 
Valley known as God’s Gar- 
den Spot. The other boys want 
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ito go there, but I want to go 
on through to Kansas.” 

Passing through Warrenton 
and Jones Borough, Vickroy 
reported the game so scarce 
they all dined on one quail and 
None lark. The next day being 
Sunday they camped two 
miles west of Danville with 
: six other wagons headed for 
i Texas. 

On October 25th Vickroy 
- mentions mailing letters to his 
+ sister L. E. and one to his 
! sweetheart Nora E. Boor (five) 
` years later he was to go bac 
‘to Pennsylvania and marr 
| her). 

` River Crossed 

At Rockport they crosse 
t the Missouri River on a ferry 
a boat. On the 27th they hunted, 

5 cobbled shoes, mended shirts 
j and cooked.” At Sedalia they 

had a new wagon tongue putt 
» in the wagon. While they were} 
i waiting they ate a ca nof oys-) 
, ters for breakfast. 

Two miles west of Sedalia!’ 
they stayed at a Tavern — 
“first time we set down at aj 
table for some time . . . the 
prairie is so big there is no 

, timber in sight.” All this time 
4 ‘they were meeting teams 
a coming from Kansas “giving 

it a hard name.” 

On the 30th they were five 
miles east of Calhoune, ‘‘ford- 
ing creeks” .. . on an un- 
finished. bridge they were} 

forced to unhook the horses |’ 


4 from the wagon, pull the La 

gon across by hand, and jump } 
the horses on the bridge and 
jump them off—a height of 
four feet. The next night they | 
had the first frost and cold 
weather. 


On November ist—“It re- ! 


minds me of war times to look 

out and see so many camp |. 
$ 
$ 


fires . . . there is no good ? 
looking girls in this crowd at 
all...” On the 4th they set 
up a tent in Nevada, Mo. and 
tried to find work. The next 
day they were making and 
bauling railroad ties. Here 
again the sore thumb was 
causing trouble. 
| On November 16th Vickroy | 
4 went to work for Dunagon È 
Dupers doing carpenter work 
4 this was his trade in Clay 
t 
i 
k 
f 


| 


County, Ind.) and wrote i 
€ y in 
d his diary of making doors, 
corner strips, bench, dressing 
out cornice lumber, etc. He 
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boarded-at Widow Simpson's. 
He mentioned receiving let- 
ters~from Brother Will and 
Sister Minnie, a friend M. C. 
Hendrickson, Maggie _ Boor 
and, Mollie Clark. ` 
Shingled Floors 


While his friends were “still 
out in camp batching,” Vick- 
roy was shingling and laying 
floors, building houses and 
making comice and col- 
umns.” His thumb was stili 
troubling him and he saw a 
doctor. T 

After the first week in De- 
cember the snow and cold 
weather stopped the carpenter 
work outside. In spite of 
letters from Joanna Twigg 
and Preston Triplett he was 
“lonesome on Christmas.” 

Keeping a diary must have 
lost its interest or he was too 
busy with his work for the 
entries in the little joumal 
were very few after this time.! 
He reported that January! 
12th, 1871 there was a very, 
deep snow. In December of 
that year the carpenter firm. 
Vickroy & Bondument was; |, 
mentioned. | : 

Then in February, 1872 he |} 
announced ‘‘arrive in St. Lou- iF 
is,” obviously on his way back! 
to Indiana, where he formed} 
the Triplett, Vickroy & Co. in 
August, 1872. Here the diary 
ends abruptly. 

However we know from 
other sources that after his 
| marriage in 1875 he settled 
in Harmony, Clay County, 
Ind. and followed the carpen- 
ter trade until 1879, when he 
became an agent of the M. C. 
Lilly Co. of Columbus, Ohio 
to handle their fraternity 
charts. 

In 1885 he designed and 
copyrighted the I. O. O. F. 
Record, and moved to Terre 
Haute where he started in 
business for himself in the 
“Fine Arts Publishing Busi- 
ness & Lodge Supplies.” In 
1900 he incorporated his busi- 
ness which was located at 911 
Main St. at that time. 

Many homes and rooms 
of fraternal orders and union 
offices exhibited heavily 
framed examples of Mr. Vick-}, 
roy’s art work. These brightly 
lithographed impressive look- 
ing documents were signed, 


sealed and hung in a promi 
nent place. =e —— 


} 
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asked “what kind of fruit and 1 
lumber?” they would answer ! 


He had three older sisters 
—Ida, Mary and Allee. Ac- 
cording to the family rec- 
ords; ‘Grandpa Ganson lived 
in Jefferson 
township, and 
Uncle Harvey 
Grafton @é 
owned forty } 
acres about a } 
mile away. 
Aunt Polly 


POR 
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Polly took the 
remains to St. Paris, Ohio, 
{for burial. Dna 
She asked her niece to go 
with her. It was there she 
Ilmet the young Grafton who 
was to become Rev. Grafton 
and the father of Frank 
Grafton. bp} 
He wrote her name above 
the door of the house in St. 
Paris. Then he came to In- | 
‘diana to see her once or 
twice, and they rode on the 
Ñ same horse ten miles to Win- 
flamac to be married, 5 
Taught School 
@ Rev. Grafton was the first 
yiteacher to use the new Bur- 
“Iris School House. He taught 
{two terms at Pulaski and two 
siterms near Francesville. The? 
¢lwinter before he died hef 
jjtaught in his home school, 
withe hardest of all his teaching f 
own children in the school. 
“I remember he made the 
first blackboard our school 
Jever had before we used 
d slates and pencils. The pencils 
“often dropped and when they 
“hit a crack in the floor we 
“lost them. 

Father had read about a 
{jslating liquid that could be 
*)painted on wood, so he mad 
"two boards one foot by eigh 
‘feet nailed together and paint-| 
‘ved with the black slating | 


Unailed to the log wall. 

J} “For crayon he had semi 
spheres of chalk. When hei 
dcalled a pupil to come to the 
board for the first time the} 
“child cried saying it was too 


learned where to get chalk in 
stick form.” 

«| To illustrate how valuable 
such family accounts are to 
sithose seeking information 


because of having four of his} | 


| public! The blackboard sure} 
‘was a new thing. Soon he} 
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Mrs. Marvin Hansell, of East Glenn, loaned me a most 
written by her father, Frank Grafton, 
County, Indiana, on what was known as the Jim Masterson*place... i 
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“In my youth I heard| ` 


Grandfather Ganson tell about 
times when he was young and 
one and twenty... he told 
that his great-grandmother 
lived with his father for some} 
time. 
That was in Massachusetts} 
where he and Grandma Gan- 
son both were raised although 
they never met there.” 
' “Father bought the first 
sewing machine in the neigh-} 
borhood, a Wheeler & Wilson 
rotary bobbin, and hired a 
seamstress to sew for five 


girls and two boys. ` 

Frank G.rafton attended 
ichool at the tender | age 
of five. “I learned my ABC’s 
and could spell ABab. Next 
year, Milo, younger brother 
oy 18 months, learned his 
ABC’s and from that time we 
sat in the same seat and used 
the same books through 
grammar school. 

The other brothers and sis- 
ters were Kelley, Cora, Joe 
and Mariah, who died young. 
There were eight children in 
the Grafton family after Ma- 
riah’s death. 

Mowed Hay 

According to the diary, 
“during all this time until my 
father died there had never 
been a doctor in the house. 
Father went after a load of 
hay. They mowed the hay 
with a scythe then and a man 
helped. 

They would mow in the fore- 
noon and load it on the wagon 
and bring it home in the after- 
noon, On the way home, a 
rain overtook them and Fa- 
ther caught a severe cold, 
was sick one week and died in 
October, 1874. I was ten years 
old. He was forty.” 

“The su m m er before his 
death Grandma wrote that she | 
would be there to visit us.’ 


born in 1864 in Beaver township, 


interesting manusc: ipt: 
Pulaskit) 


She was 75. Believing candy 
wasn't good for children, sh 
brought us children crackers 
She was tall, thin and direct 
‘rom Ireland.” 

At age 17, Frafik Graftor}; 
hired out for the summer at} 
$13 per month cradling wheati. 
Harvest work was fifty cents}; 
a day in 1881. Threshing: 
earned one dollar a day and? 
board. l 

Frank learned how to tri 
hedge with a corn knife which: 
earned $1.50 per day whilef 
corn cutting brought only 
eleven cents per shock which 
consisted of 14 hills by 14 
hills, a square in other words. 


Supported Family 
Young Frank helped sup- 
port the fatherless family by 
herding sheep, milking cows 
and shucking corn until his 
sore thumbs got too bad. Then 
he sharpened fence posts, un- 

til time to plow for corn. 
About this time he made a 
trip to Davis County, lowa 
where he helped build a cave 
cyclone shelter with his Uncle 
Tom that summer near the 
Fox River. Uncle Tom would 
talk about the covered wagons 


coming through from Indiana.} 
On the side of the wagon, 
__was painted in large letters}, 


“Pike’s Peak or Bust.” Some ! 


months later the wagon re- 
turned lettered “Busted by 
God.” 


He would ask where the | 


travelers were from, and one 
| group answered ‘‘Posey Coun- 
ty, Indiana.” He asked “‘What 
do they raise in Posey Coun- 


“| made “by cutting a log into 


f joists across the house at the 


s. 
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“Pumpkins and hoop-poles!” 
Frank Grafton described his 


grandfather’s house as hav- 
ing “one large room built of 
logs with a fireplace at the 
north end. The ceiling was 
made of slab-like puncheons 
and low enough for Grandma 
to reach up and get a splinter 
of wood or piece of paper 
folded for a lighter which she 
had stored in the cracks of 
the ceiling to light candles for 
matches were scarce. 
Made Floor 
“The puncheon floor was 


sections and chopping the 
ends on the rounded sides so ' 
they would lay flat on log 


right distance apart. 
To smooth the high places 


i on the puncheons they had a 


hole in the ground under the 
floor. In winter Grandma 
would raise a puncheon, go 
down and bring up apples or 
potatoes for dinner.” 

He remembered the apples 
were Winesaps, Belflower, 
King of Tompkins County, 
strawberry apples, wine a | 


“After grammar school 
Frank taught the winter he | 


was twenty and his brother 
Milo went to Kansas and took 
up a claim south of Dodge 
City. Frank went out to join 
him. 

They built a sod hut, dug a 
well and proved the claim by 
staying the required six 
months. They both attended 
Emporia State College in Kan- 
sas before returning to Indi- 
ana. 

Married In 1892 


Frank taught school in 
Beaver township, Pulaski 


County that winter, and_mar- | 


ty?” and the answer was 

“Eruit A ” When 
; SPENCE ri 
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ried Rosa Wood’ in 1892. 
Rosa’s father Isaac Wood 
came with his family to Pu- 
laski County from Crawfords- 
ville, Montgomery County, In- 
diana in a covered wagon. 

Mrs. Hansell treasures 
many memories of her father. 
She told me of the quilts he 
had made, how he could carve 
with a knife, the many pic- 
tures he put together to make 
one post card (he was an ex- 
pert photographer), the 
dresses he has made, the good 
cookies he baked, the garden 
he Da and his way ye 
popcorn, his be- 
ing TI twice, his finish- | similar h te a 
ing a roof on his 80th birthday, „ early Hoosier te 
the poems he could recite 
from McGuffey Readers, his 
experiences on the rural mail! 
route and his political experi- i 
ences. 

Many families have re-! 
markable members who have 
been thoughtful enough of 
their descendants to write 
down some of their memories 
and anecdotes of older gener- 
ations of the family for fu- 
ture generations to read. 

This is the stuff of which 
history is written. Get in 
touch with me if you know o 
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Mining Interests Important 
To Deve opment of City 


By DOROTHY CLARK 

To trace the history and development of this locality’s coal mining interests, 

we must go back to the time of the building of Fort Harrison in 1811. Easily ac- 

cessible coal deposits across the river were a reason for choosing the site and why 
the government took title to the land on both sides of the Wabash River. 

The next mention of coal in the history of Terre Haute occurs about 1833 
when a few wagon loads of inferior yellowish surface coal was brought to town 
from Honey Creek and sold to the local blacksmiths. 

No one at that time thought of substituting coal for the best of hickory, 


beech and maple woods, which could be had for one dollar and a quarter per 


cord. 

But coal. was known to ex- 
ist in large quantities in the 
hills and bluffs west of the 
river, only one to four miles 
from town. This knowledge 
reached Jacob Thompson, of 
New York City, about 1838, 
causing him to come out here, 
enter in partnership with a lo- 
cal man, and begin the first 
coal enterprise of the day. 

These pioneer ccal opera- 
tors chose the bluffs six to 
eight miles up the river on 
the west side for their first 
mining activities. Large quan- 
tities of coal were mined out | 
by slopes, loaded into rickety | 


aE - 


Rich Revources Found 


“She sits as a queen upon 
one of the most beautiful prai- 
ries of the west. The site is 
upon high and undulating 
ground, dry at all seasons, 
gently sloping to the north, 
east, and south, with a high 
bluff flanking the view on the 
west, affording sufficient low 
ground between the bank and 
high water mark for the loca- 
tion of numberless manufac- 
turing establishments, a n d 
for manufacturing purposes, 
for the making of iron from 


cornmunity A 
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barges, but the ore, iron of all kinds, steel Ye mA Tey ig BART PA 7 
noneever and nails and every other class ea KERA A bite hi 
reached New of manufactures. For fuel and 

Orleans as in- for steam, no city can com- TERRE HAUTE, ODIABA 


tended. When 
the barges 
were loaded 
and ready to 
leave, the riv- 
er was so low 
they couldn't 
get floated 
and they sank 
along the BOROTHY J. CLARK 
shore. 

The enterprise proved a 
failure and a severe monetary 
loss to the owners. The en- 
thusiastic Mr. Thompson did, 
however, convince some of the 
old Terre Hauteans that the 
black stuff was good to burn 
in grates in their fireplaces. 

But times changes, and noth- 
ing contributed so greatly to 
this change than the railroads. 
In 1872 an account was written 
of the growing coal industry 
in this area. S. H. Potter had 
this to say about Mines and 
Coal Mining: 

“No city of Indiana, or of 


| 


mand coal as cheap as Terre 
Haute. It is on every side of 


her, east, west, north and 
south, and good railroads. am- 
ply equipped, affording cheap 
transportation, penetrate all 
these vast coal fields ... We 
have two to the west, and it 
is but one-and-one-half to four 
miles to the coal fields, where, 
at the depth of fifty feet, a 
four to seven-foot coal vein is 
found, and this coal is de- 
livered to manufacturing es- 
tablishments in Terre Haute 
at two dollars per ton of 2,000 
lbs. 


“The Terre Haute, Danville 
& Chicago railroad passes 
through an equally rich coal 
field to the north of us, at a 
distance of thirteen to twenty- 
five miles. This coal is also 
furnished at equally low rates. 

“The Terre Hante & Evans- 
ville railroad to Rockville af- 
fords equal facilities and pene- 


excellent railroads penetrating 
and crossing the bituminous 
and block coal district of this 


and adjoining counties, at a 


distance of only seven to six- 
teen miles, the like of which 


the world furnishes hardly a Ẹ 


parallel. 
Valuable Deposits 

“First we have six and sev- 
en feet veins of rich bitumin- 
ous coal at a distance of only 
seven to ten miles, which are 
being largely worked and, sup- 
plying the market at about 
two dollars per ton. Next, at 
the distance of sixteen and 
twenty miles, we strike the 
block coal district, which is 
of more recent discovery and 
development. It is now scarce- 
ly five years since the value 


of this coal became known as | 


a fuel for smelting iron. Some 
sarewd and = observing iron 


the West, has a coal interest trates, also, the ceiebrated men from Pennsylvania were 
equal in value and importance ae coal region in Parke the first to make the discov- 
to that of Terre Haute. Such is ounty. ery, and profit thereby by 


her position in this respect 
that she may proudly, and 
without arrogance, boast a lit- 
tle, and challenge any rival to 
compete with her in a future 
development of manufactories 
and material growth. 


“Now turning to the east 
and southeast, we have three 


Continued On Page 5, Col. 1, 


` making purchases and obtain- 


ing leases of coal lands. 

“Previous to the discovery of 
the great value of the block 
coal those lands could be 
be bought at from ten to twen- 
ty dollars an Acre. They are 
now held at from one to two 
hundred dollars an acre. Then 
it was not known that there 
was more than a single vein, 
called the upper, or hill strata, 


which averaged about three ' 


feet nine inches in thickness. 
Within the last year a lower 
vein four feet in thickness has 
been developed at a depth of 
only twenty-five feet in the 
creek bottoms, and from 
seventy to eighty feet on the 
high grounds. This lower vein 
is found to be more free from 
sulphur than the upper vein, 


hence a very superior article. 


of coal for the iron furnace. 
This block coal is mined by 
means of slopes and shafts for 
the upper vein, and by shafts 
alone for the lower. It is sup- 
plied to consumers in Terre 
Haute at about $2.50 per ton. 

“The daily shipment of this 
coal to Terre Haute, Indian- 
apolis, New Albany, Evans- 
ville, Chicago, St. Louis, and 
to many other points amounts 
to from.five to ten thousand 
tons, and the five large fur- 
maces already on the ground 
consume two hundred and fif- 
ty to three hundred tons daily, 
and this is only the beginning. 


“Let us take a glance at the | 


south. The Terre Haute & 


Evansville railroad runs di- Ẹ 


rectly across a very valuable 
coal field at a distance of only 
twenty miles from this city. 


The coal of that region is be- f 


ing largely developed and 


mined, it is of excellent qual- 
ity for grate and steam pur- f 
poses, and the demand for it 


is large and constantly in- 
creasing. The vein is from six 


to seven feet in thickness, and $ 


the supply inexhaustible.” 

Potter closed with this pro- 
Phetic statement: “Now what 
surpassing advantages do 
these coal fields afford to 
Terre Haute? Surely it needs 
no prophetic wisdom to pre- 
dict that she will become a 
large commercial and manu- 
facturing city, and that her 
growth in the future will sur- 
pass our most saguine expec- 
tations. No one can doubt that 
there will soon grow up in our 
midst extensive establishments 
for the manufacture of all 
kinds of agricultural imple- 
ments, mechanics’ tools, archi- 
tectural wares, iron, steel, 
nails and glassware. A bene- 
ficient Providence has pro- 
vided well-filled bunkers of 
coal on every side for such 
enterprises. The question then 
may be asked with all due 
modesty — where in Indiana, 
Illinois, or in any other State 
of the West can capital be so 
well employed, and with such 
promises of success, as in the 
beautiful city of Terre 
Haute?” 
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Tombstone Epitaph: Carry 
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By DOROTHY J. CLARKE 


“Beneath this stone Tom 
Crossfield lies, 

Who cares not now ‘who 
laughs or cries; . 

He laugh’d when sober, and 
when mellow 

Was a haram-scarum heed- 
less fellow. 

He gave to none design's 
offence, 

So, Honi soit qui mal y 
pense!” 

Here’s another from a Ken- 


asil Moore, Marshall, Il., 
sent an epitaph from a tomb- 
stone in Walnut Prairie Ceme- 
tery, about one nine miles 
southeast of Marshall. He 
didn’t copy the names and 
dates, but the rest of the in- 
scription went like this: “On 
the night of . during an 
attempted robbery of her 
home she was struck on the 
head 17 times with the king 
bolt of a wagon, . each blow 
cracking her skull, as a re- 
sult of which she suffered 
4 ae temporary spells of insanity 
Who burst while drinking during one of which her cloth- 

Seldlitz powder; ing caught fire, and three 
If she had waited 'til it ef- f days later she died at the age 

fervessed » | of + years... months and 
She wouldn’ t be laying here ` 

at rest.” 
After I had 
written a col- 
umn a few 
years back on 
the subject of 
tombstone in- 
scriptions, I 
reccived many 
letters from 
readers who 
were kind 
enough to 
want to add 
one or two tO DOROTHY J. CLARK 
my collection. 


“Here lies the body of 
Susan Lowder 


' The one most often received 
| was the following: 


a LR a E amaa 


| tion morning, 


“As you are now so once 
was I. 

As I am now you soon shall 

be. 

So prepare yourself to follow 

me. 

There are a few variations 
of this one, but basically 
they preach the same sermon. 

Mrs. Reisner of Clinton, 
sent me one about a death 
caused by a banana peel: 

“It van ’t the fruit that hurt 

him s 
But the ae of the thing that 

made him go.’ 

Another one contributed by | 
Mrs. Reisner told of a man 


and his wife who had feuded 
most of their married life. On 
his tombstone was carved this 
“On the resurrec- 


inscription: 
if she gets up 


I'll just lie still.” = 


í A 


In his play ‘Richard II,” Shakespeare invites his readers—‘‘Let’s talk of i 
graves, of worms and epitaphs, Make dust our paper and with rainy eyes write 
sorrow on the bosom of the earth. Let’s choose executors and talk of wills... 
I don’t intend to make the subject of epitaphs quite so gloomy, so read along and | 
enjoy. This one was found in an English churchyard: 


any Humorous S ayings 


” 


s aa days.” A 
In a New England cemetery 
was found this terse epitaph: 
“He was pious | 
Without Enthusiasm.’ | 
In the same cemetery was 
this threatening inscription: 
“Faithful husband 
Thou art at rest | 
Until we meet again.” 
Found in an 1832 local pews- 
paper were these gems: 
“Here lies my wife, without 
bed or blanket, 
But dead as a door nail, 
God be thanked.” 
“John Palfreyman, who is 
buried here, 

Was aged four and twenty 
year, 
And near this 
mother lies, 

Likewise his father, when he 
dies.” 

“Here lies a famous belly 
slave, | 

Whose mouth was wider 


than the grave; Ji 
Traveller, tread lightly o'er 
his ashes, 
i Should he gape, your gone, 
i by gracious!” 

The Wabash Courier of 1840 | 
contained this unusual epitaph | 
found in a New England 
graveyard: 

" “Here lies John Smith j 
{ Who died by thunder sent 
from Heaven 

In seventeen hundred and 

seventy-seven.” 

I particularly enjoyed this 
epitaph on a large tombstone 
which seemed to be guarding 
the entrance to an old coun- 
try church burying ground: 
“Good Friend, for Jesus’ 

sake, forbear 
To remove the dust that 

resteth here. | 
| Blest be the man that 
spares these stones, 
And curst be he that moves 
my bones!” 
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Strange C oncoctions 
: : ‘H- Typ sfepe "fat ¢7. X 
Found in Old Recipes. 


By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


For many years I’ve collected old recipes (or “receipts” as they were termed 

in earlier days) and again my file contains enough for a column on the subject. f 
_ Contrary to popular opinion, many treasured family recipes have little to do 

with food. Time-tested remedies for the ailments of people and livestock were 

handed down from generation to generation. They’re found in old diaries, old 

letters, account books and even the family Bible. $ 

Favorite recipes for household cleaners, to lighten grandma’s daily chores are k 


= ———— or 


as much fun to read now as Heloise’s daily column. 

Old-fashioned plain cookin’ 
didn’t depend on following a 
receipt. A pinch of this and 
a handful of 
that was the 
way grandma 
cooked, and 
recipes were 
only used 
when special 
cakes or un- 
usual dishes 
were planned. 

I have a 
yellowed fold- 
er distributed 


many virtues of peanut butter | 
which was prepared for the 
, table by mixing with cold 
$ water. Salt, honey or sugar 
; could be added and cooks 
* were warned to mix only 
enough for one day, as it did 
not keep long after being 
mixed with water. Before mix- 
ing it was advertised to keep | 
indefinitely. 
: this recipe for Peanut Crisps sips FWA 
> this recipe for “Peanut Crisps Community Aftairs Fils: 
—'% gallon whole ieee flour, 
i % pound peanut butter, 
oee H DOROTHY J. CLARK rubbed thoroughly as for pie 
Sisters who manufactured crust, 1 spoonfulls of salt and 
and sold a special peanut but- 1 cube sugar, roll thin as pos- 
ter at their confectionery sible, bake in quick oven. 
store at 203 South 12th street. Peanut Crackers are made 
The folder advocated the the same method except leave | 


p maie SE ime ET LEa N 
5) out the sugar and after rolling REFENENCE 
| out, cut in rounds before bak- DO NOT CIRCULATE 
4 ing. 

Peanut Cookies need. ‘‘2 
cups sugar, 2 cups peanut but- 
| ter, 4 eggs, flour enough to 

roll thin, 4 tsp. baking powder, 
cut and bake in quick oven.” 

Believe it’ or not the Misses 
Copeland urged the housewife 
to use peanut butter as a sub- 
stitule for other fats in cook- 

ing, even in making gravies! 
Whooping Cough Cure 

In a family Bible dated 1860 
this recipe was found for cur- 
ing whooping cough. ‘You 

take 1 pint water, 1 gill flax 
| seed oil, 2 lemons sliced pecel- 
ing and all, and 1% ounces 
honey and put them all togeth- 
er and boil down to about half. 
| Strain and it’s ready for use.” 
} A smalk child was given only 
4 a few drops at first, increas- 
| ing the dosage to “what it can 
| stand without sickening af- 

fects.” 
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For a lame back you could 
add 2 tablespoonfuls of pulver- 
ized slippery elm to 1 of 
cayenne pepper and wet this 
mixture with milkwarm water | 
and spread on a cloth. 

The Bible tells us in Revela- 


‘ tion 22:2 “The leaves of the 


trees were for the healing of 


‘| the nations.” That our pioneer 


ancestors believed this’ is il- 


4 lustrated in the receipt for “a 


good constitutional blood puri- 
” something else those 
hardy souls firmly believed 
was necessary in the spring. 


This was made by _ boiling 
“Sweet Gum bark, sasparilla, 
Black Walnut, Poplar and fF 
Beech leaves and Wild Cherry 
bark, Dogwood blossoms or 
bark, and Ironwood root and 
Yellow Dock. While this was 
stewing away, you were sup- 
posed to put Blue Flag root, 
Ginseng, Skunk Cabbage, Hol- — 
lyhock, Angelica roots, ğ 
“Alicampain’? and Queen-of- Ẹ 
the-Meadow, all cut up fine, ¥ 
in a jug of whiskey and water 
and let stand for two weeks. 

Before combining one pint 
of the boiled “licker” with 
one-half pint of the “drugged 
licker’? you could add some 
Mullen blossoms and Dande- 
lion roots. This concoction 
may or may not have purified 
the blood, but I imagine its 
taste was something else! 

In an 1832 local newspaper 
I found this recipe for reviving : 
Gilted Picture Frames. “Beat 
up three ounces of white of 
eggs with one ounce of chlor- 
ide of potash or soda, and rub 
over the frames with a soft 
brush in this mixture. The 
gilding will immediately be- 
come bright and fresh.” k 

Some of the old recipe books 
really cover the field, ranging 


from an antidote for a live 
bee accidentally swallowed to 
how to construct an Aeolian 
Harp. 

Of course, home economists 
in magazines, newspapers and 
on the air give pretty compre- | 
hensive coverage of how to. 
cook what and when, but just 
in case you want to whip up 
a dish that’s a little bit differ- 
ent for your next buffet sup- 
per, here is a, recipe for 
Charitable Soup: 

“Take the liquor of meat 
boiled the day before, with 
the bones of leg and shin of 
beef; add to the liquor as 
much as will make 130 quarts, 
also the meat of 140 pounds of 
leg and shin of beef, also 2 i 


and chow fan. A big repast 
will cost about $1.75 and, for 
an extra quarter, they’ll throw | 
in the waiter. 
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For less than a dollar, a 
man can enter a Chinese bar- 
bershop (often on a sidewalk) 


and get a haircut, shave, mas- 4 


Sage, manicure, shoeshine and 
the latest Purrice Gazette. 
The race track is called Hap- 
py Valley, and is the only one 
in the world with a shelf of | 
rock in the backstretch. The | 
horses run up it and have to 
jump off the high end. 

On T.V., Jackie Gleason 
yelps in Chinese, and it sounds 
remarkably like his English. 
The sampans used to smuggle 
opium aboard anchored ships. 
Today, they smuggle gold. The 
Hong Kong Tourist Bureau 
spends $1.75 to attract each 
tourist, who spends an aver- 
age of $240 when he gets here. 


SHOPPING IS A JOY. A 
man can get a silk suit, hand- 
fitted and tailored, for $61. 
Even the trousers are silk 
lined. Benny’s will trace the 
image of your feet as you 
stand on them and handmake 
them in any style with em- 
broidered flawers and seed 
pearls for $21. Beaded pocket- 
books cost less than $15. 

The finest Swiss watches go 
for less than half. A custom- 
made shirt runs $7. A man’s 
silk robe costs $4. When you 
ask a cab driver how much, 
he smiles and says: “What- 
ever you like.” In beautiful 
modernistic apartment houses, ` 
the women hang clothes to dry 
on the front porch, and hang 
fish to dry on the clothesline. 

Crime is up 7.1 percent and 
almost all of it is engineered 
by narcotics addicts. About 
130,000 Chinese live on little 
boats, and, when Daddy car- 
ries goods from a big ship in 
the harbor to shore, he has 
his whole family _ aboard, 
usually with an infant sleep- 
ing on the stern. 

Most of the people speak 
Cantonese, a musical language 
in which one sound may be ut- 
tered in any of several keys 
and mean different things. Al- 
lee samee like when I say 
wrong thing, and my wife 
jams her heel into my foot. 
Slame slounds. | 
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“. Meals a century ago probably differed little from our meals today. The 
common menu for the main meal of the: day was meat, potatoes, vegetables, bread 
and butter, and a dessert. Pecple then ate about as much meat as now, much 
more grain products and butter, and less manufactured milk products (other than ` 
butter) and vegetables and fruit (except potatoes and apples). 

The chief difference in meals then and now are a greater variety in menus 
today, a greater similarity of the meals of rich and poor and of farm and city 
families, a lessening of the time needed to prepare food, and improvements in 


safety and sanitation. 

Old cookbooks give the im, ; P : 
pression that the dining tables Brown’s Body” and learning 
of the well-to-do families were ‘Battle Hymn of the Repub- 
groaning with lic. 
food. Of the Boys and men fought and 
foods the fam- killed each other at places 
ily bought nobody heard of — Mill 
one hundred Springs, Pea Ridge, White Oak 


years ago, Swamp, Chickasaw Bayou, 
| the cheapest, Prairie Grove. New words 
| compared to and names entered the weft | 
| now, were of the young Nation’s history 
| bread, beef, —Copperhead, Gatling, Mon- 
pork, milk itor, Confederacy, Abolition | 
Price ae and Conscription Act. 

€ i ga Thus the country faced its 
A N test DOROTHY 1. CLARK Armageddon. The sun rose 
and trial. Nine months had 2rd set, though, and harvest 
| gone since President Lincoln followed seed time. People 
| declared the existence of an te, slept, worked, loved 


dreamed, honed, as people do, E 
in fear and faith. There were f 
fewer than 32 million Amer- 

icans then, one-sixth of the f 
population a century later. | 
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a About 7 million farm workers 


insurrection and ‘called for 
seventy-five thousand volun- 
teers to put it‘ down. Now 
people in the north were sing- 
ing and whistling “John 


“J produced the food for them- f: 
selves and the others, a ratio 
roughly of 1 to 5. A century |, 
later it was about 1 to 26. 

On farms, food was mostly 
grown and preserved at home. } 
Much of the clothing wast 
homespun. Homemade can- 
dles and the flicker of the} 
fireplace provided light. 
Animals and men were the 
power that tilled the soil. 
Buildings were erected from 
home-sawn trees or from the 
sod of the prairie. Fuel came 
from the wood lot or was the 
cow chips that littered the 
range. 

It took longer to prepare 


ae 


Most cooks had to pluc 


Ñ breakfast cereals, quick-cook- 


i made at home. 
4 now are more precise and 


and draw the chicken, and 
perhaps catch and kill it. Fish 
had to be scaled and dressed. 
The cook had to slice her ham 
and bacon and grind her own 
beef. Bread had to be sliced. 
Coffee had to be ground. 
There were no ready-to-eat 


ing rice, instant mashed po- 
tatoes, frozen orange juice, 
TV dinners, chicken pies. 
cake mixes, canned baby food 
or canned soups. 

Almost all bread, cakes, 
pies and other pastries were 


measurements more exact 


4 than they were when grand- 


mother used a pinch of this 
and a dash of something else. 


Pasteurization of milk was f 


unknown a century ago. Milk 


bottling hegan in the late sev- | 


enties. Early meat packing 


was most unsanitary. Adulter- į 
ation of food was common. | 


Bulk supplies of flour. sugar; 


| cornmeal, rice and crackers 
jin barrels and boxes often | 
were left uncovered. Packag- | 


ing made possible a cleaner 
product which made necessary 
legislation to control false la- 
beling. short weight and un- 
fair advertising. 

The homes of the 1860's 
were relatively independent. 
Storms and blizzards might 
isolate country towns, and 
even individual families, with- 
out seriously affecting their 
mode of living. Coal oil lamp- 
‘a supply of cordwood in th: 


meals, because families were |backyard, meat in the smoke- 


larger and convenient equip- 


d in our convenient forms, and 
4 getting food ready for the 


ment was lacking. Few meals ; 
were eaten away from home. |~ 
Many foods were not available | 


house, fruits and preserves, in 


The recipes | 


——— 


| 


i 
the cellar, a cow for milk in! 


{ automatic dishwasher will 


the barn—here was 
tinued to function when neigh- 
bors and the outside world 
were cut off. 

Americans thrill to this saga 
of independence as their own 
lives daily become more inter- 

| dependent. They envy their 
ancestors, those artisans and 
storekeepers who rose early 
in the morning to milk their 
cows and slop their pigs in 
order. to have their individ- 
ually owner shops and stores 
open for early customers. 
This Thanksgiving holiday 


| with its frozen turkey dinners, 


instant 


= 


and quick - cooking 
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dishes, modern ovens electron- || 
, ically controlled, and all the 
other electric appliances, even 
to the carving knife, clearly 
demonstrate the contrast be- 
tween now and a century ago. 
After the big dinner, many 
families will sit around and 
swap lies as they did years 


ago, but still more families 
will sink down in a stupor to 


i| watch television football. The 


À 
make the cooks thankful they ts 
are not living in great-grand- È 


mother’s day! 
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Found in Family Stories y 


By DOROTHY CLARK 


Several years ago, Mrs. Maud Russell Edwards, of McAlester, Okla., was 
asked to think back and recall some of her earliest memories of family stories. 
She complied with what she termed as “some incidènts among the relations and 
old neighbors.” 

“An old neighbor on Clay Prairie was Andrew Mundell. His son, Jim, was 
killed when a ‘coon tree’ fell on him. 


“At one time there was a corn husking at Henry Palmer’s house in Sullivan ` 


County, and people came from 15 miles around. Uncle Nelson was almost the hero 
of the day because he wore a new pair of buckskin trousers. Some of the persons 
present were: the Andersons from Curry’s Prairie, the McBrides from Jackson 
Twp. on the east side of Buss Run (or Row, as they then called it), Dan Ring’s 
family living on the east of Buss Run. 
“One time Grandfather 

Benjamin Siner had a corn 

husking. We had two big log zz 

houses which | | “Pucket saw a shanty and 

were in the | went to see if they had a gun. 

middle of the He got a little rifle and shot 

east side of £ the bear in the head. Old 

Farmer’s § ! Judge Farrington used to say 

Prairie, about that he had had many a roll 

five miles on that bear skin in the court- 

north of east house in Terre Haute. A Mr. 
of Sullivan. Osborne, one of the editors, 


Stephen got hold of the story, and 
Cruthers printed it in the Wabash Couri- 
bought the er, and entitled it, ‘Tom Puck- 


place after- 

ward. At the DOROTHY J. CLARK 

husking were: 

the Andersons of Curry’s 

Prairie,- the Maxwells from 
i| Caledonia, the Walls (related 
| in some way) from south of 

west from Grandfather’s, and 


Edmund Bowles who lived to Community Affairs Fis 


ett Against the World.’ 


be 104 years old, and John 
Bowles who lived about one 
mile south of Sullivan. One of 


the Maxwells was named P4 
Letha Maxwell. REFCYENCE 

| “Old Tom Puckett was an 5 a 
De drening old character. He DO NOT CIRCULATE 


| lived down on the Wabash 
River three miles south of 
| Terre Haute. One time he 
| went down on the reservior to 
Spring Creek, and saw a ter- 
rible big. bear. He hitched his 
horse, cut him a gad, and 
twisted it like a rope, and 
thought he would wrap bruin 
over the eyes with it. After 
a while he made a battle on 
the bear, and they ran each 
other back and forth until 
each got tired out. Then he 


climbed a poplar tree. He had 
hickory clubs and pelted the yi aeai DAT aT TTR 
bear until finally it lay down Sad A ales 
on the hillside to rest just as e s 
| if it were asleep. i TERRE RAUTEE, IRDIARA 


-e 


“At one time there was a 
corner on salt. “Old Salt 
Brown” as he was called, 
bought all of the salt that 
came on the steam boats, and 
got a corner on the market. 
Hence the name “Old. Salt 
Brown. Jacob D. Early’ also 
had a corner on salt at“ ove 
time—also on hogs. Dan Ring 
bought a bushel of salt, paid 
$2 for it, and carried it home 


in a bag on his horse. 

“Old Dr. Parsons, one of the 
first merchants in Terre 
Haute, and Sam and John 
Crawford, used to come to Eli 
St. Clair’s in Sullivan County 
to go hunting with him. They 
would hunt ‘awhile, and then 
come in with deer and bear 
meat, and Mrs. Fanny Siner 
St. Clair would cook it for 
them, also making great 
stacks of pancakes which she 
would lay- before them with 
butter and honey. They al- 
ways had from 30 to 40 hives 
of bees. The St. Clair children 
would remember the occa- 
sions. 

“Old Michael Ring had a 
large family of girls married 
and gone, and one son, Dan. 


One time Michael was out | 


hunting when he saw a bear’s 


nest in the fork of a great 
tree which had fallen in a low 
place. Mr. Ring climbed up 
close to see if she was there. 
He saw her move, took de- 
liberate aim and fired, killing 
her. There were two cubs, on 
one of which she fell, crip- 
pling it. He took the other one 
home, fed him milk and 
named him Jack. 
Gentle Bear Cub 


“Uncle Ben St. Clair said he 


| had seen Jack many times. 


He was so gentle that women 
with young babies would hold 
them down and let Jack lick 
their feet. They kept him un- 
til he got to be a big bear. 
One day Jack and Old Mr. 
Ring were out in the field 
plowing with an old-fashioned 


we Ny 
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| 


shovel plow. There was a| 
young poplar tree standing in 
the field with one big limb, 
and Jack climbed out on the 
limb and went to sleep. I 
wish this bear story ended 
here, but it don’t. They final- 
ly sold the bear for $30 to an 
old man named Barbour. He 
said he would have to go home 
before he took him and build 
a strong wagon box to move 
him in. After a while here 
' came a big strong wagon for 
old Jack. They pushed the 
wagon to the door, let old 
Jack in, and then locked up 
the wagon. Then old Michael 
Ring commenced to weep be- 
cause he had sold his old play- 
mate. 


“Even that is not the end, 
nor the worst that happened. 
They took Jack to Louisville, 
Kentucky, and advertised that 
there would be a big dog and 
bear fight on a certain day, 
and they turned in 200 dogs on 
him. He knocked them right 
and left, but they afterward 
killed the bear and the meat 
was sold. This seemed worse 
than the Mexican bull fights, 
| because the bear was an old 
pet. 


“There used to be an old 
double log house at the foot of 
Dunham Hill which was sup- 
posed to be haunted. It was 
moved up on the Seventh 
Street Road, and I suppose 
they thought the “hants” had 
been left behind. At any rate, 
Aunt Lavina St. Clair, Gran- 
pa Eli’s oldest daughter, lived 
there for a while. She com- 
plained that a middle door 
came open every night, no 
matter how carefully it was 
shut. 


“My grandmother, Vynthie 
St. Clair Carico, was born in 
Sullivan County, and married 
near Terre Haute. In 1855, 
she went to Minnesota with 
her three children, her father, 
Eli St. Clair, and others. They 
took up land near Cannon 
Falls, but in 1859 they re- 
turned to Indiana, and in the 
following year, 1860, they 
moved to Illinois, on the day 
that Lincoln was elected the 
first time. , 


A man by the name of Coombs 
came down into the country 
teaching spiritualism. Grand- 
ma’s son, Henry Clay. Carico, 
a son of Uncle Nelson St. 
Clair, Sylvester, and some 
other boys in the neighbor- 


hood were attending a night | 


singing school at the same 


time. They decided to have | 


some fun, and pretending to 
be very frightened, they ran 
all the way home and report- 
ed that they had seen John 
Brown’s ghost. Coombs 
thought he had brought the 
ghost to earth, and wrote an 
account of it for the newspa- 


pers. Then Uncle Nelson told f 


the truth of the matter, and it 


killed spiritualism in the į 


neighborhood.” 

Mrs. Edwards concludes her 
account with these senti- 
ments: “These are some of 
the little happenings told to 
me by the elder member of 
the family. Probably there 
were many more, had I be- 
gun earlier to collect them. 
But they give a touch of the 
life of bygone years, into 
which we can only peep now 
and then. Like the fleeting re- 
flections in a mirror these 


lives are gone, as ours will be | 


in a generation or so. Let’s be 
worthy of our good ancestors.” 


“In the winter of 1859 she 
was at the home of her broth- 


er, Nelson St. Clair, about six | 


miles south of Terre Haute. 
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' nation’s highest office. 
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` state that “our citizens gen- 
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Visit Caused Controversy 


lT H. Toihbone - Star far fez. 
By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


In the presidential election of 1844 former president Martin Van Buren and 
the great Kentuckian, Henry Clay, were expected to be rival candidates. Then 
just before the party conventions, the two met published separate letters op- 


e 


meea e 


posing annexation of Texas. This courageous act cost Van Buren the Democratic 


nomination. 


“Old Hickory” Andrew Jackson, still powerful in the party, was an expan- | 


to James K. Polk, former governor of Tennessee. Polk was the first example of 


sionist, and he turned away from his old friend Van Buren and threw his support | 


a “dark horse” candidate for president. _ 


Henry Clay was unani- 
mously chosen by the Whigs. 
It was his third try for the 
Our 
local newspaper, the Wabash 
Courier, was 
all out for 
Henry Clay, | 
and the edi- 
tors strained 
themselves to 
be fair in 
writing about 
the proposed 
visit of Mar- 
tin Van Buren 
to Terre 
Hatte, i Seas 

n une THY 4. 

ith, 1842, the DOROTHY 4. CLARK 

Courier reported that “this | 
distinguished individual is ex- 
pected to visit our town in the 
course of a few days; perhaps 
about the 14th or 15th instant, | 
on his way, as we understand, | 
to St .Louis.” 


The Courier went on to 


erally, of course, will be | 
anxious to see an individual 

fore the public, and whose / 
as connected with the politics | 
of the last 10 or 15 years, 
filling several important of- 


of the United States. As a | 
stranger, thus associated with i 
the history and events of the |» 
present times, Mr. Van Bu- i 
ren is entitled to, and un- Į" 
doubtedly will receive, all due " 
respect from our citizens, and $ 
be treated as a gentleman and | 
distinguished stranger.” K 
“If anything more than this |, 
shall be claimed for the ex- į- 
President, we suppose it} 
should be sought for among 
hi® personal and political |. 
friends. And we are not aware |; 
of any principle or rule, which |! 
should prevent any gen- 
tleman, of any political party, |” 
from extending private hospi- “ 
talities to Mr. Van Buren.” | 
= TS pT TT eee 
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friends as well as political 


opponents. And it is his right 
and privilege . . 


consequence of seeing posted 
‘jup in our streets a number of 
handbills purporting to call 
jupon our citizens without dis- 
tinction of party to come for- 
ward and assist in making 
»{arrangements to receive Mar- 
{tin Van Buren...” 

ia) 


‘s 


who has been a long time be- p a Chega of the Wa 


a If Mr. 
{name all are familiar with; Phere H a 


ilet him be so received with- 
jout parade. If, on the con- 


l fices and particularly in the '» 
į character of the ex-President 


“Whether, however, the pro- 


priety of calling upon Whigs 
to participate in a public pa- 
rade in the reception of the 
ex-President is sufficiently ob- 
vious to everyone, is quite an- 
other question. Mr. Van Bu- 
ren at this very moment, un- 
der the delicate veil of a tour- 
ist, visiting the great West, 
is as palpably on an election- 
eering expedition, ; 


as ever 
man was, at any time, or on 
any occasion.” This must be 
known to all; to political 


| 


”” 


“We make these remarks in 


Clay Favorite 


The editors Conard and 
ier, went on to say: 
Van Buren comes 
private gentleman, 


a m SET, 


trary, he comes as a public 
or party man, then let his} 
own political friends make 


any public manifestation they 
may. choose Suppose 
Henry Clay should visit our 
town in the course of a tour 
through the country? How 
many of our Locofoco friends 
would encourage the idea of 
a public parade reception? 
We think not one could be 
found or named, who could 
be thus prevailed upon. An 
yet perhaps Henry Clay may 
be considered as having done 
as much for his country as 


—_— 
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Martin Van Buren.” > 


Joseph O. Jones and Thoni- 
as Dowling led the meeting at 
the Vigo County courthouse 
called for the purpose of 
making arrangements for ex- 
tending to Mr. Van Buren a 
cordial and generous wel- 
come, The committee appoint- 
ed to ‘make the arrangements 
was composed of Messrs. L. 
H. Scott, Walter Dickerson, 
A. B. Fontaine, Wm. Mullen, 
Joseph Grover, J. O. Jones, 
Capt. M. M. Hickcox, S. G. 
Didge and Chas. T. Noble. 

The committee planned to 
meet the ex-President at the 
county line, and all interested 
persons were invited to con- 
gregate opposite the residence 
of Joseph S. Jenckes and 
form an escort into town. 
One hundred and twenty-five 
years later, many present- 
day residents need to be re- 
minded that the county line 
referred to was east on the 
National Road and the 
Jenckes home was about 
where the Highland Lawn 
Cemetery is now. 

The cavalcade was to halt 
at the open space in front of 


the residence of Henry Rose, | 


where the procession was to 
form into a square or circle 
around a stand, the carriages 
containing the ex - President 
and committee within the cir- 
cle, where the gentleman ap- 
pointed was to officially wel- 
come the guest. 

After a short halt, the pro- 


_ cession was to form and pro- 


ceed down Wabash St., until 
t reached 4th St., down 4th 
i Ohio, down Ohio to 2nd, 
and up 2nd to Stewart’s Hotel 
(still standing and occupied 
by Central Auto now!) Judge 
Kinney was appointed to ad- 
dress Van Buren at the stand. 
David S. Danaldson and John 
Mullen were appointed Mar- 
shals of the Day. 
Satire for Visitor 

An anonymous wit called 
Nimrod” wrote a letter to 
the editors on the subject of 
Yan Buren’s visit. With 
tongue in cheek he stated 
that “the readers should know 
that it is contemplated to 
treat Mr. Van Buren with an 
excursion on the Cross - Cut 
Canal as far as Lockport.” 


——————— 
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“As this canal is now fin- 


ished, and thus early, i a 
high state of successful oper- 
ation, in consequence of the 
brisk times, it is thought the 


opportunity should not be per- |! 
mitted to pass without paying | 


a proper compliment to the 
great leader of that adminis- 
tration which so effectually 
secured and brought about 
such prosperous and happy 
days. (Note: actually there 
was a depression!) 

Nimrod continued: “On the 
morning after Mr. Van Bu- 
ren’s arrival at Terre Haute, 
he will be recived with a 


flourish of buglehorns from j 


six and twenty canal boats 
now lying at the National 


Road Basin. After the recep- f 


tion of the guests, the boats 
will proceed with music along 


the canal through Harrison | 


Prairie until they reach the 
Bluff . . . After taking re- 
freshments, and going 


through some trifling ceremo- į 


nies, the whole fleet of boats | 


will proceed directly to Lock- 
port...” l 
One week later the Courier 
printed the following: “About 
noon on Tuesday last (June 
14, 1842) a round of some 15 
or 20 guns announced the 
approach of Martin Van Bu- 
ren to our town. The proces- 
sion, which was quite re- 
spectable, entered from the 
east, and proceeded directly 
to a platform which had been 
erected in an open square for 
the purpose of reception... 
During the ceremony and re- 
ception, Mr. Van Buren stood 
in an open brougham by the 
side of the stand, with an 
umbrella held over him by 
James Whitcomb, Esq., who 
had been seated by his side. 
The manner of Van Buren 
was graceful; he spoke in a 
clear and distinct but low 
voice. After these ceremo- 
nies the procession passed di- 
rectly to Mr. Stewart’s Hotel, 
but did not proceed through 
the several streets of the town 
as had been previously an- 
nounced . . : In the course of 
the evening the er-President 
was visited by his friends, 
and a number of our citizens 
from the town and surround- 
ing country. On Wednesday 
morning Mr. Van Buren left 
Terre Haute in the Western 
stage for Springfield, illinois, 
accompanied by some of his 
old friends from this place.” 
In spite of the Wabash 
Courier sentiments for Henry 
Clay, Polk was elected Presi- 
dent of the United States in 
1844. Whether or not Van 
Buren’s visit here helped or 
not is not clear, but Clay was 
defeated by New York’s elec- 
toral votes going democratic 
through the efforts of the 
Liberty Party and its anti- 
slavey platform. Had Clay 
received New York’s votes he 
would have been elected. 


Drees aua wee «~~ 


Gas Lighting Comes to 
Streets of Terre Haute 


Clark , Derethy. 


The railroad was only a year old. The canal was still in operation and the 
Ohio and Walnut streets on the river was busy with the 
arrival and departure of steamboats. The pork-packing industry had just passed its | 

decline because of the opening of other packing centers in | 


public landing between 


zenith and was to 
larger cities. 


The streets were without 
pavement. There were few if 
any sidewalks of better ma- 
terial than wooden planks. 
And those z 
who traveled 
after night 
‘groped their 
way home by 
the dim light 
of a tin lan- 
tern punched 
full of holes 
and inside of 
which burned 
a candle or 
sperm oil 
lamp. 

There were 
no street cars and the most 
active wheeled vehicles were 
the stage coaches arriving or 
leaving for distant towns or 
cities. 

The telegraph was here with 
a single wire coming in on the 
National Road and running 
west to St. Louis. There were 
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only two trains a day in each 
direction and neither of them 
ran at night. There was small 
need for train dispatchers. 

A half dozen or so new 
brick buildings which still 
stand west of Fifth street indi- 
cated the growth of com- 
merce, but there was little 
activity in them after night 
fall. 

New Gas Lights 


Early in 1853 thought was 
being aroused concerning gas 
street lighting. Our local 
newspapers carried the story 
of the State House in Indian- 
apolis being lighted by the 
new gas in January, 1852. It 
stated that a newspaper could 
be read easily in any part of 
the Hall of Representatives or 
Senate Chamber. 

The local city fathers de- 
cided to overcome this pre- 
vailing darkness on Terre 
Haute streets by granting a 
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i An important chapter in Terre Haute history was opened 114 years ago. In 
June, 1853, Terre Haute seated its first officers as a city 
year Terre Haute with its 4,000 inhabitants was merely a town. 


i AN 


government. In that 


. 


franchise to Benjamin Barker | 
and Harvey B. Spellman to » 
erect and maintain a gas light 
system. 

One of the requirements was 
that a one mile of pipe should ; 
be laid by Dec. 1, 1855. Since | 
this was not fulfilled, three 
weeks later another franchise | 
was given to Samuel Ross and | 
Thomas H. Hay. 

Incorporated in 1856 the 
Terre Haute Gas Light Com- 
pany acquired a tract of land | 
lying on the west side of Sixth 
Street a half block along to ` 
the west and bordering on the 
canal. The plant was finished 
in a short time. 

This company was to light 
the streets by gas. The com- 
pany was to furnish the posts, 
lamps and tubing and the 
burners, while the city was to 
erect and maintain the posts. 
The service was poor and 
there were many interruptions 
to the service. On Oct. 23, 
1857 the Weekly Journal com- 
plained of the skunk-like odor 
of the gas. Service was re- 
sumed after a two-week sus- 


| pen ‘on and the Journal re- 


| 


ported that the bad smell had 
gone. 

The first gas mains laid un- 
der our city streets in 1856 
were six, four and three 
inches in size. By the end of 
that year nearly four miles of 
pipe had been laid and 150 
meters installed. 
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No Hitching 


It was necessary to pass a 
city ordinance prohibiting 
lighting or extinguishing pub- 
licjgas lamps without the au- 
thority of the city as well as 
climbing on the posts or hitch- 
ing horses thereto. 

In 1872, George Rugan, sec- 
retary and superintendent of 
The Terre Haute Gas Light 
Company. wrote an interest- 


| ing account of this interesting 


earlv industry. 

“There have béen laid about 
ten miles of gas mains. There 
are seven hundred consumers 
and two hundred and sixty 
public lamps .The Works are 
located on Sixth Street near 
the canal, consisting of a re- 
tort house, in which are four 
benches of three retorts, and 
two benches of five retorts 
each, a purifying house, and 
two holders—one forty feet 
and the other sixty feet in di- 
ameter, with a total capacity | 
of 75,000 cubic feet,” ] 


"These Works belng too § 


small, the present needs 
of the city too large, and to 
make ample provision for the 
future wants of the commu- 
nity, new works are in the 


process of erection on the | 


west side of Water Street, be- 
tween Poplar and Swan 
streets.” 

“Being built at present 
(1872) are a new retort house 


a 


to contain four purifyers, 12 
by 14, and the other neces- 
sary appendages, with an of- 


with the requisite foundations f 
for ten benches of five re-} 
torts each, a purifying house f 


| 
| 


fice for station meter and | 


businéss transactions on the 
south end. Coal sheds, etc., 


will be put in operation this j 


year.” 
“The present officers of the 
company are: William B. 


Warren, president; George 
Rugan, secretary and superin- 
tendent; W. R. McKeen. treas- 
urer; and William B. Warren, 
Demas Deming, Aléx Mc- 


Gregor, Firma 

| D. W. Minshall, i 
Keen and 

rectors.” 
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Terre Haute has progressed 
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lantern to the mod 
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“The middle state, Indiana, 
i: shall be bound by the said di- 


Terre Haute Formerly X| siseteiths 
Belonged to Virginia < 
TH 


by the Ohio, and by a direct 
line due north from the mouth 
of the great Miami to the said 
territorial line. The state shall 
be bound by the last men- 
“ub Tribune. Itay ¢-Aa7-67- tioned direct line, the Ohio, 
By DOROTHY J. CLARK Pennsylvania, and the terri- 
Tf we had been living in what is now known as Terre Haute in 1778. and had torial line.” . 
received a letter from some eastern friend or relative, it would have been directed E rc erasn 
atic ; AS TAN passed an act for a division 
as follows: “Weautano Village, Illinois County, Virginia.” l of the territory to take effect 
At that time what is now Terre Haute belonged to the State of Virginia anc July 4. By this act all that 
was, under an act passed through the General Assembly of the State of Virginia, part of the Northwest Terri- . 
| declared to be Illinois County. The only settlement here at that time was the Weau- 
tano Indian village located near where the Pennsylvania Railroad bridge crosses 
the Wabash River. 
One of the main scouts for General Harrison, Joseph Liston, lived in that 
Indian village for a time. Credited with plowing the first furrow in what is now 
Vigo County, Liston planted a corn field for Harrison’s army before its arrival 


| tory lying “to the westward 
of a line beginning at the 
here to construct Fort Harrison in 1811 on that famous march to the Battle of 
Tippecanoe. 


Ohio, opposite the mouth of 
This first corn field was lo- 


the Kentucky River, and run- 
cated where Strawberry Hill 


ning thence to Fort Recovery, . 
and thence north until it shall | 

is now at South Sixth St. and 

Seabury Ave. Liston associ- 


intersect the territorial line | 
between the United States and 
Canada, shall for the purpose 

ated with the 

Indians for 

many years, 


sympathizing @ 
with their | 
mistreatment 
at the hands 
of the white 
settlers. 
Inthe spring 
of 1779, Vir- 
ginia ex- 
tended its au- a 


thority OV Eer DOROTHY $. CLARK 


the northwest- 


l ern possessions and ap- ; 


nor of Illinois County with 
headquarters at Kaskaskia. 
His territorial limit has been 
classed as “All out-of-doors,” 
as there was no certain limit 
to the territory over which he 
had no control. 
a | On Sept. 6, 1780, Congress 
i requested the several states 
having claims to unappropri- 
ated land in the western coun- 
try to send a release thereof 
to the United States. 
The State of Virginia re- 
leased her claim to the North- 
west Territory on Jan. 2, 1781, 


! 
| pointed Colonel Todd gover- 


“he UL ae 


the Falls of the Ohio which 
had been promised to General 


eee 


reserving 120,000 acres acres n 


Boundaries Formed 


—Fhe—ordinance__passed_in_ 


1787 provided- “that - there 
shall be formed in said terri- 
tory no less than three, nor 
more than four states; the 
western state to be bounded 
by the Mississippi, the Ohio, 
and Wabash. Rivers. A direct: 
line drawn from the Wabash 
and Post. St. Vineent (Vin- 
cennes) due north tothe terri- 
torial line between United 


by said»line to thë Lake-of- 


_the-Woéds, ~ and ~ the -~ Mis= 


sissippi.”’ j D 
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of temporary government con- 
stitute a separate territory to 
be called the Indiana Terri- 
tory.” 

It is in this act that the 
name “Indiana” was first at- 
tached to this part of the 
United States. There is no 
record who suggested the 
name, but there is much evi- 
dence that the name “‘In- 

i diana” was given out of re- 
|! spect for and in memory of 
the Indians. Meaning ‘‘Land 
of Indians,” the name was 


most appropriate because this 
area was more densely set- 
tled by the Indians than any 
other part of the United 
States. The woods and prai- 
ries were alive with game, 
| and its many beautiful rivers 
and streams seem to have at- 
tracted from every direction 
-every Indian nation who could 
| crowd upon the territory. 

At the time of the appoint- , 
ment of Governor Harrison, 
the country comprising Vigo 
County was still in the hands 
of the Indians, but by the end 
of 1805, Gov. Harrison had ex- 
tinguished the Indian title to 
more than 46,000 square miles 
of territory, including what is 
naw Vigo County, but still the 


—— 


Georgé Rogers Clark and the 
officers and soldiers of his 
command. This reservation 
also protected the land titles 
of the French of) Kaskaskia, 
Vincennes and ‘neighboring 
villages. 

The final act of Virginia, 
completing the cession of 
these lands, was not complete 
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Miami nation and their allies 
held on to their claims to the 
Wabash Valley. They wanted 
the fish in the streams and 
the abundant game every- 
where. This fed their families 
and all were warm and happy 
in the winter in the deep 
woods of the valleys. They 
would not give up this good 
land so easily. 

On Sept. 30, 1809, Gov. Har- 
son concluded a treaty with 
the Indians for all the lands 
south of a line which should 
run from the corner of the old | 
reservation on White River, 
from the Ten-O’clock Sun to 
the south of Pishewaw (Rac- 
coon Creek). 


The next month, October, |: 


the Weautenos, the heads of 
the original village of Terre 


Haute, went to Vincennes and |r 


confirmed this cession; soon 
after the Kickapoos gave their 
consent. These were the last 


tribes having any shadow of p 


| just claim to mr disputed 
territory. This included what 
is now Vigo County. 

Whites Have Enough 


In August, 1810, Tecumseh | 


met General Harrison at Vin- 
cennes and again declared he 


would not allow surveyors to | 


run a line, or any settlement 
to be made with the whites. 


He concluded his speech with } 


the fine sarcasm, “The white 
have sent a spy over all the 


land north of the Ohio, and | 


the whites do not tend half 
the land they already have.” 

The highlands of the Wa- 
bash, from which the name 
Terre Haute was taken, mean- 
ing in French “high land,” 
has always been a place noted 
in the history of this country. 


The line dividing the French | 
in Canada from | 


possessions 
the French possessions in 
New Orleans shows on pres- 
ent-day maps as U. S. High- 
way 40 or the National Road. 
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If certain events had not 
taken place in history, local 
residents living south of Wa- 
bash Ave. would belong to 
New Orleans, and those living 
north of Wabash Ave. would 
be Canadians. 


The site of the Weautano 
village, sometimes called 
“Rising Sun,” and “Old Or- 
chard” was the original Terre 


Haute as we know it now. . 


What was known as Old Terre 
Haute was a spot some three 
miles below the present loca- 
tion, but it was- soon aban- 


j doned for the present more 


desirable one. 
A most momentous year 


j was 1811. The first steam boat 
J in western waters came down 
| the Ohio Rover in 1811. Gen- 


eral Harrision marched his 


| army to Fort Harrison i in 1811. 
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Poem By Mary A. Benson 


A cod Kbook compiled in 1891 by the ladies of the Centenary Methodist 
Church in Terre Haute contains a collection of five ‘hundred tested recipes, } 
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including the way to make good bread. 


The book, entitled “Prairie City Cook Book,” brings to mind a poem by 
Mary A. Benson about the young, attractive farm girl whose parents spent 
much time and money getting her “eddicated,” only to find she couldn’t make 


good bread. 


The poem reads: 
“When I was young and girls 
were thrifty, 
Their work went right 
ahead. 
They milked the cows, and 
churned the butter 
And learned to make good 
bread. 
Tis thirty years since me and’ 
Zekel 
First started out together, 
And now we've got right 
smart o mnoey 
Laid by for rainy weather. 
We don’t go much on bonds or 
coupons, 
Or railroad stocks, and sich, 
We like the ring of gold and 
silver, 
It makes one feel so rich. 
But la! We’ve spent many a 
dollar 
Upon our only darter, 
And Sairy Ann’s so smart, we 
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reckoned 
Schoolin? would make her 
_ Smarter. 
For five long years she went 
to college, 


And stuffed her pretty head, 
Till now she knows more than 
the parson, 
But yet she 
bread. 
When she came home, says I, 
What eddication is, 
For I catched cold one day a 
churtin’ 
And took the rheumatiz. 
She fixed her hair in what 
she told us 
Was a McCarty roll, 
And went to mixin’ up her 
bread dough 
In my best butter bowl. 
She made it, and she said she 
baked it, 
And I set down and cried, 
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ings to 


can’t make 


Mind 


And for a while I didn’t care ji 


much 
Whether I lived or died. 


While ‘%ekel, up and down § 


the garden, 
A rarin’ and a pitchin’, 


Was swearin’ at the college f 


teachers, 
Cause they’d forgot the 
kitchen. 

. He wished there was no 
ology, or 


Any sich foreign stuff, 
If graduates made bread like 
leather, 
Only more sour and tough. 
Our Sairy’s no good in the 
kitchen, 
But then she’s awful smart, 
She keeps the old pianner 
hummin’, 

Raves over works of art; 
Reads French, and paints, 
and sings, but ’Zekel 
Says he would give his 


ag 


= Luella . Lewis, 


—have-one-of these delightful. - 
cook books or she’ would have 
“been uble to make good bread 
~-in-a-manner-to-suit even -her 

_ critical father. 

—According~ to this- book— 
"Three things must be’ exact- 
ly right im order tọ have good . 
bread—good flour, good yeast 
and an even temperature 
throughout the rising_process 
No precise rules can bê given 
to ascertain these points. It- 
requires observation, reflec- 
tion and quick, mice judgment 
to decide’ when all are right 
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able one to judge when the 
oven is just right for baking 
. . . The proof of -well-made 
bread_is_the_fine, close,‘ yet ` 
light- texture.”’. 

-Mrs. E. M Smith and Mrs. 
J. S. Miller gave their recipes 
for superior yeast, sparkling 
yeast amd sponge. Other bread 
recipes were contributed by 
Mrs. J.: W. Harris, Knights- 
town; Mrs. Geo. Levings, 
Paris, Ill.; Miss Tillie Wisely, 
Mrs. W; O. Jenkins, Mrs. 
Geo. Graham, Mrs. I. H. C. 
Royse, Mrs. M. Hardesty, 
Mrs. Tyler, Mrs. J. A. Park- 
er, Mrs. K. M. Lewis, Miss 
Mrs. W. H. 

Rupp, Mrs. 
Mrs. T. C. 


Bannister, Mrs. 
A. H. Paige, 


| Buntin, Miss Ijams, Mrs. E. 


M. Elder and Mrs. 
Thompson. 
If Sairy Ann did not learn 


Robert 


| to make good bread, possibly 
| she could teach 


school or 
marry a wealthy man who 


could furnish her with a cook! 


In any case ‘Zekel and his 


head, wife were right in believing: 
If she’d forget that tom-fool =- $ 
nonsense, 
| Andlearn to make good 
bread.” 
Eommünlty Affates File 
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|Gold Rush Fever Hit - 
(Wabash. 
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Valley 
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By DOROTHY CLARK 
The Wabash Valley sent its share of adventuresome men to the California 


T e 
Citizens 


Gold Rush in the mid 1850’s. Letters from these Forty-Niners were frequently 
wspapers by:family and friends to be published for 


Such a letter was brought in by Jesse Lee. Dated Sacramento City, Sept. 5, 
1850, it was written by Joseph Hussey, a former Terre Haute resident, and reads: 
“I have at last arrived at the Sacramento, after a long and wearisome journey. You 
will, of course, wish to know how we got along across the plains, etc. I must inform 


you that we got across much better than some of our Vigo friends, some of whom 
suffered very much, particularly Thomas Parsons and Casto’s companies. This is 
certainly without exception the hardest trip on man and beast that ever was gone 
through on earth. I might say it is a country which God himself has cursed; I 


. Hussy went on to explain 
that “I expected to have 
found the plains' like ours at 
i home, covered 
with grasses, 
only of better 
quality, but 
this is not! 
the case. We 
didn’t get 
grass suffi- 
cient for our 
teams but for 
three nights, 
until we 
ae the 

orth Fork of 
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the plains are mostly barren, 
covered with wild sage; after 
crossing the river we found 
pasture much better, and it 
continued to improve until we 
cam to the Sierra Nevada 
Mts.” 

“In crossing the plaing and 


|} mountains, the water was 
| very bad, mostly saturated 
4 with poisonous matter, such 
as alkali, etc. From the Platte 
4 to Bear River the country is 
q| fine, and. we enjoyed our- 
“selves very well. ` 


Supplies Were Scarce 


| “In the crossing of this 
jriver we lost our hard bread, 
jsugar and rice, and were 
compelled to go by Salt Lake 
City to lay in a supply. We 
arrived there on the first day 
of July.” 

| Hussey was very impressed 
4 with the Mormon city and en- 
joyed his week’s stay there. 
He continues in his letter with 
the following: ‘‘We left the 


ing 30 days we reached the 
desert, by which time we ex- 
pected to have got through, 


ree ee mi. 


city on the 8th; after travel- 


allude to the crossing of the plains and also the Rocky Mts.” 
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having about 240 miles yet to 
travel. Of all the suffering I 
have ever seen or heard of 
I met it there, for I do assure 
you that there was not one 
wagon out of 20 but what was 
out of provision, and a great 
many out of money also—this 
was our case. 

Flour and bacon were 
brought in from Sacramento 
and sold at two dollars per 
pound, coffee, sugar and rice 
were the same. After spend- 
ing all our money we yet had 
not a sufficiency to take us 
through, and we sold our 
whee! horse, which brought us 
20 pounds of flour.” 

I must intorm you that men 
and stock suffered more on 
this desert than any other 
part of the route, there being 
thousands of dollars worth of 
property destroyed, consisting 
of wagons, etc. I counted the 
Dumber of dead horses and 
mules on this desert and the 
number was 657. This desert 
is 45 miles wide. We were 
two nights and one day get- 
ting across.” 

“I visited the mines on 
Webber, and also those at 
Hangtown, and I find that 
there is no more than one 
man out of 10 that is getting 
his ounce per day. While 
there are hundreds who don’t 
more than pay their board. 
Hadden and ‘myself will leave 
in the morning for the Yuba 
mines and try our luck. T.F. 
is going to follow his trade; 
W.F. speaks of mining, but 
has not decided; Caldwell is 
also going to mining; Thos. 
Parsons is mining on Web- 
ber's Creek. I have seen W. 
Booth. He left for the mines 


this morning. Tuller is with 
him; Hitchcock is driving 
team for Kindley; Scott Bump 
is working in the southern 
mines, but has done nothing 
as yet; Capt. Durgee and 
Leonard Crawford are trading 
in stock; Jos. Baker is work- 
ing at his trade, at $16 per 
day; T. Hook is working at 


his trade at $12 per day.” 
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"Sacramento City is the 


most business place I was 
ever in according to its pop- 
ulation. Boarding is from 16 
to 24 dollars per week; beef 
is 20 to 25 cents per pound; 
potatoes 50 cents per pound; 
onions 75 cents; flour from 7 
to 10 cents; bacon from 20 to 
25 cents per pound. Every 
tavern in this place is also a 
coffee house and gambling 
establishment, in which even 
the women will make their 
appearance at night, and they 
are sometimes the heaviest 
betters.” The’ letter was 
signed “Joseph H. Hussey.” 

Many of the men who left 


home. In the Terre Haute 
Journal of Januray, 1851, ap- 
peared the death notice of Dr. 
Azel Holmes “in the 48th year 
of his age, late of Terre 
| Haute, who died in Sac- 


ramento City at the residence |, 


of W. E. Chamberlain on 
Nov. 2, 1850. after an illness 
of 10 days.” 

Later in the month of Jan- 
uary, 1851, the Journal car- 
ried the notice that ‘Joseph 


O. Jones, Esq.. who went out f- 


to California last spring in 
company with Dr. Holmes re- 
| turned home on Monday last.” 
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This lucky gentleman later 


became one of the city’s lead- | 


ing citizens and postmaster. 


In May, 1851, the editor of 
_the Journal received a letter 
from Robert M. Malcolm in 
which he states that “. . . 
mining is hard work, and the 
exposure of health to those 
who follow it is very great. 
The miners often have to pack 
their provisions on their backs 
from one to five miles, over 
mountain ridges and volcanic 
rocks; and in many places 
work in water knee deep, and 
sometimes deeper; sleep on 


the ground on the soft side of. || 


a board, eat unwholesome 


food, and drink mineral water || 


—be their own cook and wash- 
er woman — and, in short, 
there are very few who have 
given it a fair trial, that 
seemed to relish it very well. 


Serre 


from this area did not return 


"The average day's work in [ 
: mines, so far as my knowl- 

edge extends, I would put at 
: two dollars per day. Society in 

most parts of this country is 

very poor, drinking, gam- 
- bling, stealing and robbing 
: are the common avocations of 
: many, and the profane swear- 
` ing is shocking.” 

Victims of Disease 


“Thousands who arrived 
here the past year have fallen 
victims to the diseases of the 
country, been wrapped in 
their blankets and buried in a 
land of strangers. The names 
of my acquaintances from the 

-Wabash Valley, who have 
. been thus far unfortunate are 
‘as follows; Dr. A. Holmes, 
‘Terre Haute; Capt. J. Dilley, 
“Mt. Pleasant; James Ray, | 
‘Sugar Creek; P. O. Wilson, 
: J. W. Wilson and my brother, 
‘Wm. Malcom, Palestine, Ill.” 

Malcom closed his letter 

with this warning: “My can- 
“did opinion is that California 
will make’ more widows and 
-orphans than it will rich men. 
“My advice to those of my ac- 
: quaintances who feel an anxi- 
‘ety to come to California is to 
: stay at-home, if they have 
; one, and if they have not, and 
` want one, to go to work there 
and get it.” 

: To show that there were 
: two sides to the situation, the 
-Journal had the following 
‘item in August, 1851: “Lucius 
:A. Booth, Esq., who went out 
‘to California two years since 
‘from this place, arrived at 
‘home on Friday last, by the 
‘overland route, in 70 days 
‘from Sacramento City . . . 
:We understand that he returns 
‘with a good supply of the 
“product” of California, 

And so it goes ... some 
widows and orphans, and a 
few rich men in the Wabash 
Valley because of the faraway 
California -Gold Rush. 


In these days of modern automobile transportation we tend to forget how it 
was back in the horse and buggy days. A large segment of our local economy was 
geared to the horse, his saddles, harness, collar, feeding, housing, grooming and 
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shoeing, as well as to the wheeled vehicles the horse was expected to pull. 
Wagons and buggies had to be manufactured—along with buggy whips, lap 
robes, and all the other necessities of driving a horse-drawn rig. Then, as now, 
the rental business in transportation was a lucrative business, and since a fleet of 
vehicles was necessary to speed the departed one and his mourners to the grave- 
yard, the livery business frequently was the basis for setting up in the under- 
taking or funeral directing business. | i 


Some old records of 1872 
provide many interesting 
facts. about the horse and 
buggy days 
here in Terre 
Haute. The 
population of 
the growing 
city was 18,- 


on tenet There capital in- 
vestment amounted to $28,000 
and their annual sales to $80,- 
000. . 

The one hub and spoke 
factory employed 45 people, 
totaled $20,000 in capita] in- 
vestment and sold over $50,- 


Scott, Graff & Company 
were located at No. 3 South 
Second street. This firm nad 
long been associated with the 
finest built carriages, buggies, 
or spring wagons of Indiana. 
The members of the firm 
were all practical workmen 


ee 


‘Dren “e Company, i 
thé Qerre Haut 
isthe south sid 
ree between: 
gil, carried one 
‘business in thier 
Piestablishment in 
phy. employe about! 
men, and turned 
the finest special 
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000 and it was 000 worth of goods. and prided themselves on ; uCE 
surprising There wére nine harness and having ready-made work in a Rife m 
how many saddle makers employing 52 large variety always on hand. -r CIRCULATE 
residents de- ; people with capital investment -Wildy Poms one of the” D20 NO! 
rived their of $22,000 and selling over Daye Tas; One or ine 
livelihood $80,000 a year. The wholesale oldest manufacturing. inter- 
from oan %@ trade in leather, hides, etc oa in the oy, ies dpcated 
trade or busi- ; eae aa on the southeast corner o 
ne ae Ae n ee a aed one half a mil- | Second and | bier They 
necte wi orses an bug- s k made a specialty of fine car- 
gies palote Blacksmiths, and | ringes and buggies which were 
There were three carriage in this city in 1872. They were: a Vigo} andi adjoining 
manufactories employing 46 S. Archer, located on the Other carriage and wagon 
makers in 1872 were S. Arch- 
wget ot cherry wes of Tlen, morth side of Cherry west me 
on the’ ‘porth sidé of Gherry of Fourth; J. L. Binkley, south eS 
between, d. side of Main east of Thir- TXS 
teenth; A. W. Glick, east side eee 
of Third south of Walnut; ox 
: Macauley % Deusner, north- hee | 
z | east corner of Fifth and Mul- wk È 
berry; F. L. Meyer, south a 3 
| side of Cherry east of Fifth; ap - 
i Sylvester Owen, south side Pma a 
Main between Thirteenth and ami oS 
Central Ave.; and J. W. Shir- TER yu 
t ley, north side Cherry east of nan | 
Third. siaa 3 
Ei f Slaughter & Kerkhoff, whole- — 
AY sale dealers in saddlery hard- i] o 
k pne: half ware, were located at No 5 (ee pe 
PAR j South Fifth street. They had Ra; 
wa" lately purchased the stock of Ram hy 
Fred A. Ross and rented his TD 
extensive store, which put Be 
them at the top of their line Ps 3 
in the entire State. They ad 
stocked leather, horse collars, ime 


Pry, south 
een, Third 
. southwest 


antral; Ave: 


buggy whips, etc. 

Other leather firms were 
listed in 1872 as L. A. Bur- 
nett & Co., 144-1446 Main 
| street; Drake & Ross, 9 South 
Second; Ducnweg Bros., 66 
Main;, B. W. Koopman, 158 
Main; and J H. O'Boyle, 178 
Main. ` 


| 
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The previously mentioend 


Hub & Spoke Factory was the 
firm of Keyes & Macourt, lo- 
cated on the southwest corner 
of First and Poplar streets. 

In addition to the leather 
firms listed above, the follow- 
ing were included as Saddle § 
and harness manufacturers: 
Farley & Roach, 80 Main; G. 

‘Handword, No. 2 South Sec- |) 
ond; Phillip Kadel, 196 Main; 
Geo. Kramer, 199 Main; Pe- 
ter Miller, old Post Office » 
building on South Fourth; S. | 

| Musselman, No, 4 South Sec- f 

| ond; Willis H. Richmond, 194 
Main; Peter Ryan, southwest 
corner Second and Main; and | 
Rufus St. John, No. 8 South || 
Second. 

B. Daugherty, located at the 
corner of Walnut and Water, 
was listed as the only tannery 
and collar maker. 

Wolfe & McClung, livery and | 
sale stables, were located at |, 
Beauchamp’s old stand on the 

| west side of North Third be- 
, tween Cherry and Main. They 
| advertised their horses and 
| carriages were ready on short 
| notice. 
| The Prairie City Livery Sta- 
| ble included three different ' 
| locations in the city, The pro- 
prietors were A. B. Fouts, W. 
! R. Hunter and A. J. Thomp- 
son. They operated the Fouts 
Stable, on Second street be- 
tween Cherry and Main; The 
Opera Stable, at the corner of 
Eighth and Main and the 
Thompson Stable, on Third be- 
tween Ohio and Walnut. 
Other livery stables in 1872 
| were: Beauchamp & Pugh, 
west side of Sixth between 
Ohio and Walnut; Eclipse Sta- | 
bles operated by E. W. Chad- 
wick & Co., on the east side 
of Fourth between Main and 
Ohio; and Griffith & Gist, 142 
Main, who operated the Terre |, 
Haute Omnibus Line. ¢ 

Yes, 95 years ago this city f 
was Strictly geared to the 
horse and buggy type of trans- 
portation. The steam and gas- 
oline propelled buggies had 
yet to make their appearance 
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The word “Chautauqua” means different things to different people. To some; 
it means the lake in southwestern New York near Lake Erie. This lake is 17) 


miles long, 3 miles wide and 1,300 feet abobe sea level. 


To some the word denoted the village on this lake which was a summer educa- 
tional center. To still others it meant the annual Chautauqua meeting, providing 
public lectures, concerts, and dramatic performances during the summer months, 
usually in an outdoor setting. i l l 

Still another meaning of the word pertains to a system of education flourish- 
ing in the late 19th and early 20th centuries, originating at Chautauqua, New York. 


An 1879 issue of Harper’s 
New Monthly Magazine re- 
ported that “during the past 
few years the work “Chautau- 
qua” has been growing gradu- 
ally in popularity. To many it 
used to suggest visions of a 
cool and lovely lakeside sum- 
mer resort somewhere in the 
wilds ¿of western New York. 
Others have naturally connect- 
ed the work with Sunday 
School work 


tween the metropolis and Cin- 
cinnati, Chautauqua can be 
reached in less than a day 
from either point. 

The altitude of the lake had 
for years been a source of 
pride to the rural dwellers. 
It was a region with tradi-. 
tions. Near the shore of the 
lake were many rude and 
curious cairns and forts, un- 
doubted work of mound 


it already had comething of 
a name as a healthful and at- 
tractive resort for summer 
tourists, and a number of 
hotels were located on its 
shores, 


Adult Education 

In July, 1874, meetings were 
begun at Fair Point. Lasting 
through two weeks, they were 
successful , beyond anticipa- 
tion. The programme, con- 
taining names of many 
eminent speakers and writ- 
ers, attracted people who en- 
tered heartily into the work, 
and the novel movement cre- 
ated a furor in the vicinity. 

Encouraged by the result 
of the first meeting, the Na- 
tional Sunday School Associa- 
tion acquired by purchase the 
eighty acres comprising Fair 
Point, and at once began im- 
provements. They built a 
model of Palestine in earth 
and rock, over which men 
could walk, and from which 
they could learn more of the 
topography of the Holy Land 
and an hour’s study than by 
the use of any other means. 

Rev. W. W. Wythe, M. D., 
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builders. Next came the In- 


79 it 
ape 6 dians from the famous Six 


| was responsible for the lay- 
was estimate 


| ing out of Palestine Park, one ! 


that between 
eight and fif- 
teen thousand 
persons, scat- 
tered over the | 
country, were 
pursuing a 
course 
reading and 
study which 
was supposed 
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Nations. 
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In 1872 when Dr. Vincent 
sited the Chautauqua region 


Camp Meeting Site 
In 1872 Rev. Dr. John H. 
Vincent, the Sunday School 
secretary of Methodist Epis- 
copal Church to Fair Point, 
on the western shore of Lake 


of the peculiar attractions of 
Fair Point. This was supple- 
ented by a large model of 
Jerusalem, a model of the 
Jewish tabernacle, one-fifth 
the size of the original a 
model of the Great Pyramid 
of Cheops. 

By means of this collection 


of models, and with the aid 


to give them Chautauqua, and his friend of stereoscopic vie f 
ollege student’s outlook Lewis Miller, a man well i c ws o 
the coreg known in Ohio for his liberal || scenes in the Holy Land 


upon the world of men and 
matter.” 

Harper’s went on to state 
that “the Chautauqua idea at 
first meant an annual gather- 
ing on the shores of Lake 
Chautauqua in western New 
York for the purpose of in- 


and judicious use of a large 
fortune, had suggested that a 
camp meeting ground be 
taken for this purpose of an 
old-fashioned camp meeting.” 

“They saw in the beauty 
and healthfulness of the re- 


| 


f 


thrown on an immense screen’ 


at night, the students of Bible 
history were enabled to learn. 


I n its second year, Presi- 
dent Grant visited and more 


1 than twenty thousand persons 


were present. 


} The average 
daily attendance F 


truction in advanced gion, and in its central loca- i : was near six 
Hathode of Sunday school tion and case of access, as thousand. The Chautauqua be- j 
work, combined with rational the “promised land” of their i oF tie nore ne ‘school 
ion.” vaguely defined Sunda e a not a univer- 
recreation. y y sity, but a school for those 


“From this came the de- 
sire on the part of some to 
secure a deeper insight into 
the facts of history and sci- 
ence, To give that insight in 
a meeting of but a few weeks 
duration was a recognized 
impossibility and a course of 
home study was devised to 
meet the desires. 


| 


School assembly. Lying be- 
tween and near the great 
trunk lines which traverse 
New York state, the Erie and 


Central, and just midway be- 
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who, conscious of their need, 
earnestly desired the highest 


culture possible for them. It 
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| adult movement. It quickly 
+ spread throughout the United 


| influence of Chautauqua went 


| annual sessions during the 


hardly merited the name 
summer university, but it had 
the features of a school. Text 


books were developed, tests 
and examinations were given 
and diplomas were awarded. 
“By 1879 the Chautauqua had 
grown to a village of some 


ï five hundred summer cot- 


tages scattered over the hun- 


| dred acres of wooded ground 


forming the assembly’s prop- 
erty and hemmed in on two | 
sides by the lake. Some went 
to the hotels, some lived in 
tents. At night the grounds 
were lighted, and the im- 
mense auditorium was lighted 
by lime-light until electric 
light was invented. Groups of 
Chautauqua enthusiasts in a | 
town would band together and 
continue their studies during 
the rest of the year. Thus the 


on. 

The original object of the 
Chautauqua system was to ap- 
ply scientific principles to | 
Bible study and to train Sun- 
day School teachers. It holds 


months of July and August at 
Chautauqua, N. Y. Fourteen 
schools under the direction of 
New York University hold 
summer sessions and offer 


| courses with university credit. 


The Chautauqua Literary 
and Scientific Circle was es- 
tablished in 1878 to spread the 
influence of the system 
throughout the country. The 


| circle aimed to promote 


habits of reading and study 
in connection with the routine 
of daily life. 

The essentials of the plan 
were: A definite course cov- 
ering four years, each year 
complete in itself; specified 
books approved by the coun- 
sellors; an allotment of time 
by the week and month; a | 


monthly magazine with addi- 
tional readings and notes; a 
membership book with review 
outlines; and other aids. 
Individual readers had all 
the privileges of the parent 


circle, and local circles might * 
be formed by three or more 
persons. Certificates were is- 
sued to all members who 
completed the prescribed 
courses. In addition to the 
different courses there were 
many lectures and concerts. 


Chautauqua was the first 


States, but had almost disap- 
peared by 1930. Today the 
term Chautauqua is being re- 
vived in many communities 
in connection with the study 
of local history. Indiana’s Ses- 
quicentennial has done much 
to stimulate interest in all 


' phases of Hoosier Heritage. 


Family 
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Prospered Here 
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of German Bakers 


in 1800's 


I’m indebted to Rose Heinig, 75 S. 18th St., for much of the information 
about the Heinig family. Her great-grandfather, Frederick A. Heinig, was born in 
Germany. He owned the northwest corner of 12th St. and Wabash Ave., now 
occupied by Paitson’s Hardware Store, ànd ran a small notions and candy store 
with living quarters in the rear. 


His son, Charles F. Heinig, 
the grandfather of Miss Rose, 
was born in Wurtemburg, 
Germany in 
1845. He came 
to the United 
States in 1854 
and first |} 


When he was } 
fifteen he lied : 
about his age 
and became a 
water boy 
with the Un- 
ion troops 
during the 
Civil War. 

After the Civil War Charles 
Heinig came to Terre Haute 
and opened the first steam 
bakery in this county. He con- 
tinued in business until 1877 
when he went with Hulman & 
Co. Heinig remained with 
Hulman until the death, of 
Herman Hulman in 1913. 

At that time he became 
associated with the Sparks 
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Milling Co. and was employed 
there at the time of his death 
in 1934 at the age of 88 years. 
He was well-known in Indiana 
and Illinois, having traveled 
for 60 years for bread and 
flour concerns. 

Charles Heinig married 
Rosa Grau in 1868. She was 
born in 1844 in Germany and 
became a ward of Spencer 
Ball as a small child when 
her parents died in a cholera 
epidemic on their way west, 
leaving her as an orphan, She 
died in 1924 at the age of 80. 

Miss Rose, named for her 
grandmother, remembers that 
her grandfather was so fas- 
tidious and sharply dressed 
that he was known around 
town as “Gentleman Charlie.” 

The father of Miss Rose was 
George Heinig Sr., nicknamed 
“Schatz” which is the German 
term for “sweetheart.” Ac- 
cording to his daughter, he 
was a good locomotive engi- 
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neer and well-liked by his co- 
workers. To his face he was 
always called “Mr. Heinig,” 
but was affectionately re- 
ferred to, behind his back, as 
“Old Schatz.” 

Taught at Rose 

When Rose Polytechnic In- 
stitute was located at 13th and 
Locust Sts., the professors 
would call Mr. Lindly, Road 
Foreman of Engines, and ask 
for a fireman to explain how 
to operate a boiler and work 
up steam. Mr. Lindly always 
sent George Heinig. When he 
joined the Brotherhood of Lo- 
comotive Firemen in 1890, 
Eugene V.' Debs was on the 
initiating team. 

Before the Heinig family 
came to Terre Haute there 
were four bakers listed in the 
1863 City Directory. They 
were‘ Charles Bell, at 47 Ohio 
St.; Philip Philbeck, corner 
4th and Walnut sts.; Andrew 
Widel, on Lafayette between 
4th and 5th Sts., and J. Zim- 
merman, on Wabash between 
4th and 5th. 

The Confectioners were list- 

ed as: W. Calhoun, on the 
west side of the Public 
Square; Mrs. J. E. Ruggles, 
at 10 S. 3rd St., opposite the 
Courthouse; Stone & Rippe- 
toe, at 13 National Block, and 
W. H. Scudder, at 9 S. 4th 
St., one door south of the Post 
Office, whose advertisement 
stated that he was “a dealer 
in candies, toys, fire works, 
etc., and sold fanty candies at 
Cincinnati prices.” 
In the 1868-1869 City Direc- 
tory was the first listing of 
“Frank Heimig & Bros., gro- 
ceries, flour, provisions and 
bakery, Lafayette Road, resi- 
dence the same.’ There was 
also a T. A. Heinig listed as 
a carpenter living on N. 5th 
St. : 

There were also seven other 


- bakerys listed in Terre Haute 


in 1868-1869. They were owned 
“by J. Boggs, A. F. Eiser, A. 
Gerhardt, Augustus Grabe, 


George Myers, John B. Oshe 
and W. H. Sage (the original 
builder of the Historical Mu- 
seum as his 


i 


residence in 


ST ee 


Sell Candy, Too 


Bakers frequently operated 
Confectionery and Fruit 
stores in connection with their 
bakeries, and this added Ja- 
cob Gundettinger, Samuel 
Stone and Alfred Wunsch to 
the list. By this time W. H. 


Scudder was, _wholesale_only.__ 


er a 

In 1871 F, A. Heinig was 
listed as residing at the cor- 
ner of 12th and Main Streets. 
F: C. Heinig of Heinig & 
Bros., was living on the west ' 
side of Lafayette north of the 
Canal. Frank Heinig, of the 
same firm, was listed at the 
Same address. 

The firm of Heining (prob- 
ably misspelled), composed of 
brothers Frank and F. C., 
were listed as “Grocers, Bak- 
ers, and Candy Manufactur- 


ers, on West side of Lafayette 
north of the Canal.” 

Other bakers of 1871 were: 

J. M. Davis, A. F. Eiser, 
I. Keiser, George F. King, | 
J. Meissen, G. Myers, and 
W. H. Sage. Heinig, King and | 
Sage were the only candy f 
manufacturers listed. 

The 1874 Vigo County Atlas 
contains a drawing of the in- 
terior of Heinig’s Union 
Steam Bakery, No. 610 Lafa- 

fiyette Street: The firm was de- i 
Į scribed as manufacturers of 
candies. Boxes and barrels 
are stacked here and there in 
the drawing. | 

Complicated gears and pul- 
leys operated the old - fash- 
ioned machinery of that day. 
Of the 10 men shown work- 
ing in the large workroom, 
three are shown tending the 
huge wall ovens. The other 
seven are shown doing dif- | 
ferent jobs, and all are wear- | 
ing overalls and broa d- 
brimmed hats. 

An advertisement in an 1877 
edition of the TERRE HAUTE 
EVENING GAZETTE fur- 
nishes a bit more information. 
“Heinig’s Bakery, the old 
well-known Steam Bakery, of- 
fers cakes, pies, rolls, buns, 
bread, cookies, Crackers, 
candies — and everything 
found at a bakery, all fresh 
in endless variety, constantly 
on hand, being delivered to all | 
parts of the city in the glass | 
wagons, Frank Heinig, propri- | 
j| etor.” | 


—————— ne 
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i| 50 years. 
i] Still another brother, George, 


j was employed with the Penn- 


present generation of the 
i Heinig family, her nieces and 


Business Booms | 


A later advertisement tells 
that “Charley Heinig, Job- 
bing Confectioner and Baker, 
is doing a driving big busi- 
ness, supplying fully 50 stores 
with bread and confections. 
He maintains the old reputa- 
tion for excellence. He is on 
Lafayette street opposite the 
old stand.” 

Miss Rose is understand- 
ably proud of the fact that 
engineering has followed | 
down through the generations 
in her family. George Heinig 
Sr., her father, began as a 
fireman in 1890. His son, Ed- 
Sr., her father, began as a 
fireman in 1890. His son, Ed- 
ward F. was an engineer with 
the Pennsylvania Railroad for 


Another brother, Boniface 
Heinig, worked on the C&EI. 


sylvania Railroad until the 
shops were moved from Terre 
Haute. 


Miss Rose says that the 


nephews, are all teachers or 
have married teachers, not an | 
engineer in the lot. 
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ChavK) Doveth J Skirts for Riding 
“Our new divided skirts are 


1910 Catalogue Features | gis rss: 


tons back, forming the bifur- 


1i e e l n e e e Y cated effect for riding astride. 
f It also forms a perfect and 
IVI eC | Ing j IF S arrien ring ; skirt wien 
° ; e s 2 ismounting by fastening the 
TH Trib -s Fak, hq bT: 


i| panel flap across the front 
forming a perfect gore.” 
By DOROTHY J. CLARK These daring oE were 
‘ : i made of strong, durable ‚tan 
Over half a century ago one of the leading mail order houses was Nugents Eitel cloths The horsey set 
of St. Louis, Mo. Their Fashion Book for fall and winter of 1910-1911 is a reve- {could choose from several 


lation in how drastically styles have changed in the past 57 years. Clothing styles of large riding hats as 


well as the traditional black 
Paes ge were only a frac- Keng All the. styles cost less 


than three dollars. 

The materials of the wom- 
en’d dresses of 1910 were very 
different from the man-made 
snythetic fibers of today. They 
used all wool panama, all 
wool serge, rich chiffon taf- 
feta, chiffon voile, satin mes- 
saline and much silk. 

Nugents catered to the cus- 
tomers who might be lucky 
enough to own or ride in the 

. new automobile. They offered 

auto bonnet described as fol- 
lows: ‘‘There is no word but 
chic for this pretty little mo- 
ter bonnet, made of rich silk 
velvet in various colors; the 
trimming and ties of this 
adorable little creation con- 
sists of mousselin with folded 
Straps of velvet.” Nugents 
also offered a knitted “auto 
fascinator” in white or the 
“new chinchilla gray.” 

Due to the lack of central 
heating in most homes there 
was a great demand for 
sweaters, knitted underskirts, 
silk and wool shawls, heavy 
bathrobes, dressing sacques, 
ete. Cotton, fleeced-lined and 
wool union suits were worn 
by the entire family. 

The women wore petticoats 
(usually more than one), cor- 
set covers, chemises, muslin 
and flannel night gowns, 
drawers, combinations and 
princess slips. 

The corsets were works of , 
art to be put on in the morn- 
ning and worn until retiring 
for the night. The torture of 
the Iron Maiden of centuries 
ago was nothing compared to 
the constriction of the 1910 

Wear “Falsies” 


Small children wore sup- 
porter belts, a fiendish, com- 
plicated contraption designed 
to hold up the long ribbed 
stockings. Mothers firmly be- 


tion of ‘what they are today. 
The fashions on the cover 
of this publication are shown 
in color. All 
of the wom- 
en’s styles 
are ankle- 
length. The & 
suits and 
coats are 
tightly fitted 
wih pleated 
- full skirts for 
easier walk- 
ing, The shoes 
are at least 
ankle high 
and called DOROTHY 3. CLARK 
“bht -o n 


The hats were enormous 
| “mushrooms” of satin, plush 
velvet or felt. -They were 
heavily decorated with ostrich 
plumes, ‘cocque feathers, rib- 
bons, braid and bows—some- 
times all used at the same 
time. 
Huge fur muffs were hung 
around their necks on chains 


or braided cords. Tassels 
hung down from everything 
including men’s bathrobes. 

Little girls dressed similar 
to their mothers with one ex- 
ception. Their garments 
{reached just below the knee 
instead of to the ankle. 

They wore high-buttoned 
shoes, big hats and dark- 
ribbed long stockings. The 
jyounger «the little girl the 
lower her waistline. Rows of 
pleats and enormous hair 
“button boots.” 
bows completed the picture. 

Little boys wore knicker- 
bockers, ribbed hose, high- 
button shoes, and caps and 
coats like their fathers. 

The day of the horse had not 
been taken over entirely by 
‘the new automobile or horse- 
‘less carriage. Nugents could 


: A dri "re E y lieved that weight should be 

į still supply tailor-made riding AR MINTY Pua! ‘Ae LIRRERY supported from the shoulders, 

| garments for the pain basis YY Mas he 
According to Nugents, ‘‘Rid- 

ing astride for women is an TERRE WALITE, HSDIAMA 


| innovation that appeals to all 


lovers of horseback riding to- 
day. There is no doubt it is 
i the correct position for secur- 
ity and confidence and is be- 
ing adopted by all women who 
wish to ride with ease and 
grace, which is brought about 
only through riding in the 
same manner as the man 
astride of the mount.” 


t 
, not from the waist. Even as 
today, the not-so-generously 
endowed young ladies wore 
“falsies” but these were 
called “bust forms” in 1910. 

Probably the greatest 
change in clothing has 
occurred im the infant’s lay- 
ette. Fifty years ago the ex- 
pectant mother could buy a 
28-piece complete outfit for 
$12. It included, one fancy 
yoke dress with embroidery 
trimmed skirt that hung to 
the floor when the infant was 
placed in a high chair, one 
embroidery trimmed skirt, | 
one hemstitched yoke dress, 
one bishop slip, one fine Nain- 
sook tucked skirt, one em- 
broidered flannel skirt, one 
plain hemmed flannel skirt, 
two Merino vests, two pair of 
hand-made bootees, one cash- 
mere sacque, two hemstitched 
slips, six Birds-eye cotton di- 

| apers, one cream silk cap, 
two fine cashmere pinning f 
bands, two flannel barrow j 
coats and two infant’s gowns. 

We think waterproof diaper f 
covers and disposable diapers 
are modern items, but they 
were advertised in this 1910 
publication. The paper di- 
apers cost about one cent 
each. Since the babies and 
toddlers wore so many gar- 
ments reaching to the ankle 
and knitted drawers and leg- 
gings, the mothers must have 
appreciated the waterproof 
items. 

In addition to clothing, Nu- 
gents offered page after page 
of fancy dresser sets, silver 
powder boxes, whisk broom 
holders, pipe racks, fancy pil- 
low tops with mottoes such as 
“Keep Smiling,” “Just Dai- 
sies” and “Lead Kindly 
Light.” 


à 


Wigs Popular i 


One could order all types of 
hair goods, wigs, switches and 
pompadours, and the jeweled 
hair ornaments and combs to 
fasten it on with. Then there 
were the murderous hat pins 
necessary to hold on the huge 
hats. There were fancy collar 
and cuff boxes, feather dust- 
ers and even maid’s caps and 
bows and tiny white aprons. 

The curtains of 1910 were 
of Nottingham cable net and 
Brussels weave with Cluny 
Irish Point lace. The portiers 
were of tapestry and rope. 
The book even contains sev- 
ersl pages of cut glass items 
which show the popular glass 
patterns of, that year. 


NOTE: The Historical Mu- 
scum is particularly interest- 
ed iù acquiring old catalogues 
of this type. Anyone having 
unwanted items of this nature 
please contact the writer. 
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Vigo 


History 
Begins | 


The history of each of the 12 townships of Vigo County will be published | 
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Nevi 
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By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


ns 


4 


Twp. 


once a month for the year 1968—the 150th anniversary of Vigo County (1818-1968). 
This is the first of the series of twelve. 

Nevins Twp. was formed during the May term of the State Legislature in 
1882, at the petition of the citizens of Otter Creek Twp., for the formation of a 


new township on thé east side of that townshi 
Creek Twp. lying east of the center of Range 8. 


Nevins Twp. lies in the ex- 
treme northeast part of Vigo 
County, boutidéd on the north 
by Parke > 
County; on: 
the east by | 
Clay County 
on the south 
by Clay Coun- 
ty and Lost : 
Creek Twp.; | 
and on the 
west by Otter į 
Creek Twp. 
is five 
miles in width 
from east to 
west, and six A 
miles long from north to 
south, and contains nearly 
20,000 acres of land. 

Branches of Otter Creck 
rise in different parts of the , 
township and flow from the 
east side through and leave 
at the western limit, affording 
stock water and drainage. The 
surface of the township is 
hilly and covered with timber, 
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rie” 


except a portion in the north- 
west corner , called “Henry’s 
Prairie” in 1880. A portion of 
this is also called “Wet Prai- 
and is surrouñded by 
groves of yellow oak trees. 

The name “Nevins” was 
given in honor of`one of the 
earliest settlers, Jeremiah 
Nevins, who came here with 
his family from Kentucky in 
about 1818. He was a wheel- 
wright by trade and made 
many of the spinning wheels 
so treasured by present - day 
collectors. 

Adams First Resident 

The earliest resident of 
Nevins Twp. was doubtlessly 
William Adams, who came 
with his family from Ken- 
tucky in about 1816. He set- 
tled on Raccoon bottom in the 
heavy timber, and probably 
built the first house, a log 
cabin 18 by 20 feet, with stick 


chimney. 


‘Pomminity Affairs FM 


p, as follows: All that part of Otter 


At the same time, the Green 
family arrivéd ftom New 
York, and settled near Creal’s 
Mills, building the first grist 
and saw mills in the town- 
ship. ; 

In about 1818 the brothers, 
John Adams, a blacksmith, 
and Samuel Adams, a farmer, 
settled just west of what is 
now Fontanet, formerly Foun- 
tain Station. 


' Sterling Lambert was also 
one of the earliest settlers, 
coming here with a large fam- 
ily from Kentucky in 1818. He 
also settled on the Raccoon 
bottom, later moving to the 
head of the creek. 

The first Jaid-out road in the 
township was the old Green- 
castle Road from Terre Haute 
to Greencastle. On this road 
was located the first store 
kept by Richard Pruett about 
two miles west of the present 
site of Fontanet. 

John Hoffman came to 
Nevins Twp. about 1818 and 
settled on Section 29 where he 


entered 80 acres of land. He 


was a native of Pennsylvania, 
and claimed to Have driven 
the first cut nails ever manu- 
factured in the new world. 
The first school house in 
Nevins Twp. was located 


| Doctors, Preachers Move in _ 


| The first doctor in the town- 
ship was Alexander Hodgkiss, 
located on the Terre Haute 
Road near Markle’s Mill. 

The first preacher is sup- 
posed to have been thé Rev. 
Billings, a Baptist. The first 
church was built by the Chris- 
tian denomination about two 
and‘ one-half miles northwest 
of Fontanet. It was built of 
logs, 36 by 40 feet, and has 
long since disappeared. The 
brothers Michael and Job 
Coombs were the first preach- 
ers there, 

The Otter Cr èe k Union 
Church was built about 1855 
from subscriptions from all 
denominations living in the 
vicinity. David Hays was the 
first preacher for this church. 

The first post office in 
Nevins Twp. was at Fruit 
Hill. John Bell was the first 
postmaster. This was soon dis- 
continued, and the post office 
was established at Fountain 
(Fontanet) with G. W. Mor- } 
land as postmaster. 

One of the first coal mines 
to be opened in Vigo County 
was the one started in 1871 by 
Daniel Webster. This coal 
able es was respon- 

e for the little vi 
Coal Bluff, EREA 
Cemeteries Hsted in Nevins 


Twp. included Burnett Ceme- | 


tery in Section 27, Sulphur 
Springs in Section 11, Cress 
Cemetery in Section 1, Adkins 
ey in Section 12 and 

e McClintock Cem i 
Section 14, 7 in 


about one and one-half miles. 
north of Fontanet in the mid- . 


dle of the timber. It was huilt 
of logs, with nearly one entire 
end left open for the admis- 
sion of the huge fire logs of 
that time, The first teacher 
was John McGinnis, and the 
school was taught on the sub- 
scription system, The modest 
sum of $1.50 per pupil for a 
threé - month term = was 
charged as tuition for the 18 
to 20 pupils. 
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|History Of Fire Department _ 


By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


The history of the fire department really begins with the bucket 
brigades organized by the earliest citizens of the little village of | 
| Terre Haute in 1816. To put out fires both men and women formed! 
lines and passed buckets of water drawn from wells, cisterns, canals 
and the river to the burning building. This primitive fire-fighting 
| method was followed by the horse drawn dray and hogsheads of water. 
To stimulate competition between citizens, the town council offered 
| three dollars for the first barrel of water delivered at the fire, two 
dollars for the second and one dollar for the third, these amounts 
being in the nature of prizes for speed. After the first three hogsheads,: 


a uniform price of 25 cents was offered until the fire was extinguished. 
In 1839 the town council ordered |p = errr 


a supply of poles with hooks, | 
I chains and ropes, and four lad- 
i| ders so constructed as to splice 
‘for reaching two or three stories. 
i The preced- 
ing year they 
had purchased 
the first piece 
of fire fighting 
apparatus — a 
double decker 
hand pump 
fire engine 
costing $529 | 
and named the 
“Deluge.” On 
the rear water 
box was inscribed “Fear Not, We 
Come!” At this time the first 
fire wardens were appointed for 
terms of five years, namely: 
First Ward, John Crawford; Sec- 
ond Ward, Zenas Smith; Third 
Ward, Thomas Houghton; Fourth 
Ward, John S. Burget; Fifth 
Ward, Thomas C. Clayton. 


No Public Cisterns. 
At this time there were no pub- 


150 feet hose, two buckets. onei 


pet, one coal stove and pipe. and į 
two cisterns in the courthouse k 
yard. The public hearse and? 
harness for one horse were also 4 
kept at the fire station. } 

By the 1852 the old dray and} 
bucket system of firefighting had Ý 
been recognized as inadequate and į 

i citizens petitioned the town coun- 
cil for some first class equipment, 
etc. So. in 1856 another Hand 
Pumper Engine called the Mohawk | 
was added. This proved too heavy } 
to be pulled through the early sand |’ 
streets. 

In the year 1866 the incorporated 
city of Terre Haute bought its first 
steam fire engine, called Albert 

‘| Lange No. 1, named after the! 

mayor of that time. This engine: 

was drawn by a pair of fine horses f 

and got up steam in six minutes, ' 
ready to pump water through two: 
lines of hose 165 feet. The next}! 
year the second steam engine was | 
the furniture factory. In 1870 the, 
purchased. f 


Old Engine Sold. | 
The old hand engine N. 
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llic cisterns and few private ones. 


| People used well water, and would 
|hire draymen to haul water from 
‘the river for washing purposes. 
When a fire alarm came every { 
drayman in town started in a wild hi sold to Crawfordsville in 1869 for 


t was 


dash to the fire, but first went 
helter-skelter to the river, where 
the hogheads were quickly filled. 
It was all a wild and exciting 
scramble of odd-looking men and 
old drays and spavined horses. 
John B. Hager drew a picture of 
one of these scenes at a fire ever |" F 
one hundred years ago. This draw- 
ing depicted Drayman Foreman 
with his dray and hoghead tipping 
over and water spilling out in the 
lead of the procession, 


‘ $600. The same year an alarm was! 
, purchased for $300, and placed on t 
| first steps were taken toward es- | 
i tablishing a water works system. Í 
| The Mohawk hand engine was sold } 
| to Effingham for $1,380. In Oct. | 


PU 


1872, the American fire alarm sys- | 
tem was adopted and six boxes, f 
one repeater and three large and 

gong purchased and 


i Lot,” the colored drayman laying 

the whip on his mule and his hat 

sailing away unheeded. The old 
cut is very animated indeed. 
More Cisterns Ordered. 

In 1840 more fire cisterns were 

ordered built, and a Hook and Lad- 

der Company organized with T. A. 


In the year 1885 the non-partisan 
metropolitan system was adopted, 
taking the department out of poli- 
tics. Before this system was adopt- | 
ed, the firemen were discharged f 
every time the city had an elec- 
tion, especially if the firemen be- Ë 
longed to the wrong party. Other 


glass lanthorn, one speaking trum- $j 


{| Nehf, Fire Dept. Historian. 


|| patriotic act disrupted the fire 
| system, but the spirit of the or- 
-4| ganization was kept up by the 150 { 


to the company that turned on the ( 
first stream of water. This little 
premium became a bone of con- 
tention. To hurry and hustle and 
run for it was the waking and 
sleeping dream of the five laddies, 
and then to cut the hose of a rival 
company and turn the whole wild 
frolic into a fight and break a 
dozen heads was the fun of a life- 
time. It was ‘anything’ before |j 
being beaten in getting the first ||! 
stream on the fire. No men 3 
| 


be more active and vigilant than 
these old volunteer companies, and 
their effectiveness could not have 
been excelled except for the dis- 
position to play tricks on cach 
other and stop fighting the fire 
to fight one another. I 

The most disastrous fires that | 
have occarred in the city were | 
the distillery of the Terre ee 
Distilling Co. in 1886 with $60,000. } 
loss; the Terre Haute Car Works,! 
1887, $240,012. loss; and they 
Normal Institute ‘(now Indiana 
State Teachers College) in 1888, 
$100,000 loss. 

In the year 1917 the fire depart- 
ment became completely motor- 
ized and the horse was left be- 
hind. All that remained of the 
old volunteer firemen’s associa- 
tion in the city was the old No. 1 
Northern Liberty Fire House 
built in the year 1857 at Third 
and Lafayette avenue; the dell |) 
from the old station is on the |} 
Sacred Heart Church on North |f 
Thirteenth street. The No. 2 bell || 
hangs on the Westminister 
Church, Twenty-second and Wa: | 
bash avenue, and the No. 3 bell į; 
at the Methodist Church at Fourth 
avenue and Center strect. The 
Vigo No. 2 Engine was placed in 
the Smithsonian Institute at Wash- f 
ington, D. C., By Mr. Charles T. | 


In 1861 when President Lincoln 
issued a call for volunteer sol- 
diers, over ninety per cent of the 
volunteer firemen enlisted. This f 


members having water throwing 
contests and giving prizes to the} 
winners. A fine solid silver Fire 
Chief's Trumpet was presented to | 
the winners of the No. 2 company, | 
and when this company was mus- 
tered out of service, the trumpet 
was given to the paid firemen and 
has been in the chief's office at” 
Fire Headquarters since that time. |i 

Recently I journeyed down to 
Chief Zenis Nicoson’s office and 
with his kind permission copied | 


Madison, foreman; John Crawford 
and A. L. Chamberlain, laddermen: 
j James Hook, axman; John Warner, 
hookman; Z. Smith, ropeman, ete. 
| Serving with the Fire Engine Com- 


Fairbanks, Danaldson, McGregor, 


changes were new uniforms and 
regular hours of work. This was 
{he disappearance of the last 
vestige of the old volunteer fire 
department, a great institution in 


closely j one small 
pressed by Sam Earle and “Old | placed at the cost of $2,500. | 
| 


pany were: Groverman, Blake, H. | its day. The city had built a system 


of cisterns all over the city, some 


J. K. Graff, L. G. Warren, S. C. | of which were still used in the sub- ji 
Craword, James Farrington. Thom- | urbs as late as 1890 where the wa- 
as Dowling, J. F. King, A. B. Fon- | ter mains did not reach. 

taine. C. Gilbert, John Seely, and (OS aeee 
others. The fire department owned 

nne engine, one bell, one hose cart, | 
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l the inscriptions on this beautifully 
ù engraved silver trumpet which is 
jj now nearly one hundred years old. 
After checking the inscriptions 
against the lists found in the old 4 
county histories, here are thei 
names of these brave fire chiefs: | 

S. E. Gibbs, May 16, 1854 (first | 
chief after city was ie st 


T. C. Buntin. July. 1856 to 1857. 
R. G. Cox, May 19, 1857 to 1859. 
John C. Yates, May 1859 to ise. | 
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John D. Bell, May 13, 1861 to 1863. 
F. A. Bryan, May 1863 to 1865. 
B. F. Dengler, 1865 to Jan., 1866.) 
F. A. Bryan, Jan. 1866 to May,f 
1866. 

John D. Bell, May 1866 to 1871. 
W. L. Wright, April 20 to May 13, 
| 1871. 

William VanBrunt, May 13, 1871 

to 1874, 

Stephen Mahoney, May 19, 1874 to 

May 16, 1876. 

Henry Ramme, May 16, 1876 to} 

May 16, 1877. 

Joseph H. Schell, May 16, 1877 to 

Aug. 21, 1878. 

V. G. Dickoul, May 20, 1878 to 

Sept. 10, 1880. | 

W. K. Burnett, Sept. 10, 1880 Lo 

Dec. 5, 1882. ' 

L. C. Kretz, Dec. 5, 1882 to May 

il. 1883. 

John Kennedy, May 8, 1883 lo 

April 1, 1884. 

L. C. Kretz, May 15, 1884 to May 

25, 1885. } 
f Joseph H. Schell, June, 1885 to 
1888. | 

John Kennedy, May 8, 1888 to 
1 May 14, 1890. . 

J. D. Jones, May 14, 1890 to May 
18, 1892. 

“Red” Rowe, 1935 to 1939, was 
latest inscription on the trumpet. 
i Our Terre Haute Fire Department 
has a most interesting history, from 
the bucket brigade of 1816 to our 
modern facilities of 1956, one hun- | 
dred and forty years of service to | 
its citizens. 
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istory of T. H. Post Office 


By DOROTHY J.,CLARK 


EDITOR’S NOTE—This is the second and final installment on 
the history of the Terre Haute post office. 


Stepher G. Dodge was postmaster in Terre Haute in 1847, whenu 
‘Gmail arrived daily by two lines from St. Louis and Indianapolis: tri- 
weekly from Springfield, Vincennes and Covington; twice a week from. 
Crawfordsville and Bloomington; weekly from Bed- | 
ford and Carlisle. This made 27 post-stages arriv- 
ing in Terre Haute each week, I have seen a letter į 
written in 1847, without envelope or stamp, sealed 
by a red wafer, postage “10” written in ink by the | 
postmaster, from New York to Illinois. The four 
pages are closely written except a blank space 
across the middle of the fourth page so that when 
folded it would be on the outside to receive the |. 
address. Along with the making of quill pens, |’ 
there was a method of folding letters which was! 


| Dorothy J. ClarKone of the arts of the graceful correspondent of| 
EE reg asl 


pioneer times. 

James T. Moffatt was a delegate 
to the Whig convention in Balti- 
more, and nominated Henry Clay 
for president. As a reward he 
was appointed postmaster of Terre 
Haute in 1849. Preston Hussey 
became his assistant in 1850 and 
remained until 1952. 

The early post office in Terre 

{Haute mignt properly be called a 
“separating” office. It was not 
technically a distributing office, 
yyet it performed all the duties of 
such an office except the opening 
lof letter packages and remailing 
the letters. All mail matte: was 
overhauled here, separated and 
forwarded to its destination, cx- 
cept newspaper sacks from the 
east for Springfield, 11., and St. 
Louis and points beyond. The post 
office had four-horse coach mail 
service from the east six times a 
week, also from the west and south 


six times weekly, a tri-weekly | early times: 


hack line to Crawfordsville, and a 
weekly mail southeast. 


Joseph Jones Named. 


On May 6, 1853, Joseph O. Jones 
was appointed postmaster by Pres- 
ident Pierce to succeed James T. 
Moffatt. He held office until Feb. 
23rd, 1854, and was then commis- 
sioned by the same president four 
years longer. At the beginning of 
the Fremont campaign of 1856 he 
openly severed his connection with 


the Democratic party, which ac-! 


‘tion ended his official career. When 
lhe succeeded Judge Moffatt, the 
l office was in a one-story frame 
building on the south side of Main 
| Street a few doors east of Fourth 
street. Chauncey Warren then built 
the three-story rick on Fourth 
street south of the Warren Block, 
| corner of Fourth and Main, and 
there the office remained until Dr. 
| Read moved it to Sixth street. 

i Mr. Jones was again appointed 
by President Lincoln, and at the 
end of four years was re-appointed 
by the same president, but the 
appointment was not confirmed 
before the assassination. However, 
he was commissoned and served 
until the summer of 1866. After 
an interim of fifteen years he 
again became postmaster under 
Garfield’s appointment. It is in- 
teresting to note that he was post- 
‘master under two martyr: presi- 
l dents. He served his full term 


es 


——————— i ' 
ii during Arthur's administration, | 
i and finally relieved of official | 

cares in June, 1885, nearly 46 years 
from the date of his first appoint- 
ment. 

One of the curiostities of the 
Civil War is the following address 
on a soldier’s letter: 

“Pray Uncle Samuel take this 
note Up to Indiana to Terre 
Haute; And Postmaster Jones 
g will the favor do To hand it 

over to Shelby Ballew. I'll frank [ 

it on its long; long tramp. For 

I've nary a red or postage 

stamp.” H 
This is possibly one of the first Ë 


t 


| examples of free postage accorded f 
to the U. S military? 


Pleasant Recollections. 


Joseph O. Jones had many 
pleasant recollections of these | 
“Civil service re- | 
form had not been invented in 
those days. Postmasters and 
other government officers were 
supposed to have the same rights | 
and privileges as other men. Then, 
if the. postmaster made anything, 
he had to work for it. Office rent, 
clerk hire, fuel, lights, etc., all had “ 
to be furnished at his own ex- 
pense. So much for the olden 
time’ 

In February, 1871, the new post 
; office on Sixth street was being 
| built. In March, a violent wind- 
[storm damaged the new post office 
| and blew the roof off the old one, | 
| Scattering bricks and lumber in all 
: parts of the city. 

! In 1873 Nicholas Filbeck, was ap- 
, pointed postmaster of Terre Haute, | 
` and served two full terms of tour 

years each. It was during his term, 
of office that Terre Haute became | 
a'second-class office and given free ! 
‘delivery. This order became effec- | 
tive in October, 1879, with six car- } 
tiers and forty street boxes. By | 
1879 the post office gave employ- 
ment to about nine clerks. 

In 1880 the first story of a large 
building scarcely sufficed for postal 
accommodations. The mails were 
constantly departing and arriving 
over the various lines of railroad. f 
William F. Arnold was the assistant 
ostmaster; one money order and 
egistry clerk; two mailing clerks; 


} 


— 
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one box and general-delivery clerk: 
one general clerk: one supervisor 
ol letter carriers and seven regular 
and one sub letter carriers; with 
the city divided into seven districts. 

The above mentioned Mr. Arnold 
had been with the postal service 
in Terre Haute since 1862, begin- 
ning as stamp clerk. When he first 
became connected with the office 
there were about 700 boxes, and 
business Increased so steadily that 
Oct. 1st, 1879, there were about 
2,000 boxes, in addition to the seven 

4 clerks and six carriers. 


Godfrey Arn Outstanding. 


I found mention of another out- 
standing postal worker—Godfrey 
Arn, who began work as a general | 
delivery clerk in 1865. He then | 
became a mailing clerk, money |; 
order clerk, and then assistant 
postmaster under Jones. In the} 
fall of 1871, while Burnett was | 
postmaster, the postmaster of 
Vicksburg, Mississippi, requested 
that Washington send him a good | 
man to straighten up the business | 
of that office Mr. Arn was chosen: 
for this job, and from 1871 to 1875 
he remained in Vicksburg as as-\ 
sistant postmaster and postmaster | 
{ during the last three months of his 
‘stay, returning to Terre Haute in 
1875. 

On Dec. 13th, 1881, a bill was 


Leen soe 


introduced in Congress to appro- 
priate $150,000 for the purpose of 
securing the site and the erection 
of a suitable government building 
in Terre Haute. That is, the bill 
appropriated $75,000 and limited 
the total expenditure to $150,000. 
The government was offered near- 
ly every desirable piece of prop- 
erty in town from which to choose, 
and the corner of Seventh and 
Cherry streets was chosen and the 
building started in the summer of 
1884 and completed in 1887. D. C. 
Greiner was the postmaster during 
this time, serving from 1889 to 
1892. 

The life of this post office build- 
ing was comparatively short, as 
it was torn down to make way for 
our present post office which 
opened for business in Sept., 1936f 
During the construction business 
went on as usual in temporary 
quarters at the southwest corner 
of Eighth and Cherry streets. One 
of the facades of the former post 
office was taken down on Dresser 
Drive and reassembled in Fair- 
banks Park. 

The latest figures from the post 
office show quite a difference from 
the early times when a few letters 
were carried in the hat of Post- 
master Coleman. There are now 
70 regular carriers, 20 substitute 
carriers. 71 regular clerks and 18 
substitute clerks employed in this 
office. In addition there are 2 mail 
handlers, 7 rural carriers, 2 spe- 
cial delivery carriers and 1 sub- 
stitute. Included in the number 
of regular clerks are the 13 super- 
i| visors. Receipts for the calendar 
year 1955 were $1,179,834.62. The 
cancellations for 1955 numbered 
{| 21,778,098. 


Coal Bluff, Fontanet, Lewis, New 


“~The following is a list of the 


Terre Haute Postmasters which is 
as nearly complete and accurate as 
is possible to make it: 
Curtis Gilbert—Dec. 4, 1817, to 
Oct. 26, 1818. 
John M. Coleman—Oct. 26, 1818, 
to Feb., 1828. 
John F. Cruft—Feb. 1828, to 
| Feb., 1830. 
Francis Cunningham—Feb., 1830 
to 1837. 
| George B. Graff—1837 to. July, 
1839. 
| Joseph O. Jones—July 29, 1839; 
to 1844 (first time). 
Stephen G. Dodge~1845 to 1848. 
James T. Moffatt—1849 to 1852. 
Joseph O. Jones—May 6, 1853, to 
Í 1856 (second time). 
Burwell H. Cornwell—1856 to 1860. 
Edward B. Allen—1860 to 1861. 
Joseph O. Jones—March 28, 1861, 
to 1866 (third time). 
Dr. Ezra Reed—1866 lo 1868. 
Linus A. Burnett—1869 to 1872. 
Nicholas Filbeck—1873 to 1881. 
Joseph O. Jones—1881 to June, 
1885 (fourth time). 
John F. Regan—1885 to 1888. 
David C. Greiner—1889 to 1892. 
Allen H. Donham—1893 to 1896. 


Frank E. Banjamin—1879 to 1900. | 


Samuel E. Gray—1901 to 1909. 
Thatcher A. Parker—1910 to 1913. 
John J. Cleary—1914 to 1922. 
John A. Austermiller—1923 to 
1926. 
William G. Hays—1927 to 1931. 
John W. Wood—1932 to 1936. 
Jerome F. Shandy—1936 to 1950. 
Frank L. Miklozek—1950 to pres- 
ent time. 


Permanent Commission. 


Frank L. Miklozek assumed the 
office as Acting Postmaster on 
July 1, 1950 after the death of 
Jerome F. Shandy, and received 
his permanent commission June 
27, 1952. 

_ Outside the city of Terre Haute 
we find that there were 27 post 
offices in Vigo County in 1890, 

|| namely: Atherton, Coal Bluff, 

i Fontanet, Gilbert, Hutton, Liberty- 
kd ville, Nelson, Pimento, Riley, San- 
ford, Soonover, Vigo, Burnett, 
Edwards, Glenn, -Heckland, Lewis, 
Macksville, New Goshen, Prairie 
Creek, St. Mary’s, Vedder, Seely- 
ville, Tecumseh, Youngstown and 
4 Prairieton. 

By. 1902 Gilbert, Nelson, Vigo, 
Glenn and Vedder had been dis- 
‘continued and Macksville changed 
to West Terre Haute. Blackhawk 
and Ehrmandale had been added 
to the list. 

Now in 1956 here is the official 
list of post offices in Vigo County: 


Goshen, North Terre Haute, Pi- 
mento, Prairie Creek, Prairieton, 
Riley, St. Mary-of-the-Woods, San- 
ford, Seelyville, Shepardsville, 
Terre Haute, Idaho Station, Twelve 
Points Station, and West Terre 
Haute. 

Another interesting phase of the 
postal service, the history of the 
air mail service, will be given in 
a future article. 


IA Letter Carrier's Memories 
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| By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


About this time of year when the Post Office is getting into high j 
gear for the Christmas rush, I've often wondered how the retired mail | 
carrier might feel. Is he relieved that he won’t have to carry the heavy f 
mail sacks of greeting cards through the ice and snow again this f 
year, or does he miss the excitement and flurry and wish he were back f 
with the “boys” again? p 


Thinking along this vein, I de- į 
cided to interview Robert H. |i 
Sweeny, 924 North Center street, || 

i who at 83 
years has the 
distinction of 
being the 
est living re- 
tired mail car- 
rier of the 
Terre 
Post Office. 
Mr. Sweeny 
was born Aug. 

Dorothy J. Clark L 1873 in 

County Tipperary, Ireland, com- 
ing to America in 1889 at the age 
of 15 years. An older brother, 
George, had come to Indiana 
earlier and had learned to be a 
telegraph operator. He persuaded 
young Robert to also become a 
telegraph operator, which work he 
‘followed for about ten years with 
the Vandalia Railroad. 

About the turn of the century, 
Mr. Sweeny took the post office 
| civil service examination making 
the highest grade in the class, 
which earned him an early ap- 
pointment. The Postmaster at this 
time was Samuel Gray. The mail 
carriers according to their route 
numbers in 1901 were: No. 1, 
| Phil Jacobs; No. 2, Oliver 
Í Hess; No. 3, Frank Shirley; No. 
|4, Fred Erne; No. 5, Billy Bled- 


\soe; No. 6, Bill Apman; No. 7,| 


! John Rishel; No. 8, David Smith; 
{No. 9, John Lewellyn; No. 10,, Ed- 
dic Clark; No. 11, Harvey Jack- 
son; No. 12, Bill Avery; No. 13, 
Walter Elliott; No. 14, Otto Horn- 
ung: No. 15, Al Mogle; No. 16, 
Lew Rhinehart; No. 17, John 
Byers; No 18, Benny Garwood; 
No. 19, Eddie Cline; No. 20, Har- 
try Jackson; No. 21, Bill Kruzan; 
| No. 22, Sam Trogdon: No. 23, 
Fred Tyler; No. 24, John Owens; 
No. 25, George Blood; Mr. Sweeny 
became No. 26, and Oka Denehie 
was appointed on the same day 
as No. 27. 


Difficult Days. 


Those were difficult days for the 
mail carriers. During the proba- 
tion year the salary was $50 per 
month, afterwards $72 per month 
They worked six days a week, 
eight hours a day, and three hours 
on Sunday. After the carrier 
came to work in the morning and 
put up his mail, citizens were al- 
lowed to come to the window and 
get their mail. Then the Post- 
master wanted to do something 
| progressive and allowed people to 
come in to the carrier's case be- 
tween 9 and 10 a. m. to pick up 
| their mail direct from the carrier. 
In the afternoon each carrier -vas 
supposed to go out and collect 
mail out of the mailboxes, but the 
| carriers made up a “pool” to pay 


Ja man for 3 hours time to gather 


the mail for them. The ‘irst col- 
lector to have a wagon was Dave 
Smith in 1902. 


———_. 
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“fo continue the names of the 
(early carriers: No. 28, Valentine 
Bamberger; No. 29, Glen Snyder; 
No. 30, Anson VanGilder; No. 31, 
S. Jones; No. 32, Ed Kruzan; No 
33, Wm. ‘Buster’ Armpriester. 
As retirements and deaths took 
their toll, new men came in to the 
service. J. C. Anderson became 
No. 3 and E. E. “Pop” Fuller be- 
came No. 21. 
Drove “Postman Wagon.” 


Mr. Sweeny carried hoth a foot 
route and an early mounted route. 
Driving a one-horse ‘postman 
wagon” of canvas with”a wooden 


SS ri 


frame and four wheels (incident: 


ally these wagons were manu- 
factured right here in Terre 
Haute, and were in use all over 
the United States!) He deli -ed 
mail in the north part of town, be- 
ginning his route at the 2400 block 
on North Sixteenth street on to the 


3200 block north and everything $ 


west to the river. Returning tof 
town he came down as far asi 
Seventh and Maple and on south | 
and west to the 600 block on! 
Water street. 


Mail delivery was very different 
fifty years ago than it is today. 


This was before the time of mail | 


boxes, in fact there were only 


| about a dozen in the city, the first | 


one being in the 700 block on Ohio 

| Street. The city carriers handed 
the mail personally to the house- 
holder or by previous arrangement 
tucked it in behind a shutter, or 
left it with a good neighbor. 
Further out where Mr. Sweeny 
had his mounted route, he drove 
down the middle of the street, 
stopping in front of each house for 
which he had mail and blowing his 
whistle. The housewife would 
wave acknowledgement and he 
would toss the mail out on the 
grass and go on. If she was not at 
home he would take the mail back 
in to the Post Office to be de- 
livered again the next day unless 
previous arrangements had been 
made to leave the mail at the 
neighbors. Remember that mail- 
boxes were not in existence yet. 
The public had to be slowly edu- 
cated to the fact that mailboxes 
were necessary and a decided 
convenience for .themselves as 
well as the mail carrier, 


| Proud Of Uniform. 

In those days a postman was 
very proud of his uniform and the 
minute the news of his appoint- 
ment came through, he put on his 
new uniform and wore it proudly. 
Mr. Sweeny retired from the Post 


Office in 1938 after 37 years 
service. 


In 1898 he was married to Miss 
Margaret Roach, daughter of Ed 
Roach, groceryman. The house 
where they were married at 
Fourth and Eagle has just re- 
cently been torn down in the col- 
lege expansion program. This 
was where the young couple first 
took up housekeeping. Mr. Sweeny 
has pne son, Claude H. Sweeny, an 
engineer for the State Highway 
Dept. at Valparaiso, Ind. 


At a state convention held here 

| several years ago by the nail 

carriers association, an original 

poem writlen by Mr. Sweeny was 

printed on the programs, and he 

has been called on to recite this 

poem at other social functions. 

I’m sure all my readers will en- 

joy it too. It follows: 

Road To Terre Haute. 

The Wabash Valley farmers are artists 
who adorn 

The scenes along the highways with 

| fields of waving corn, 

i And grazing herds contented, and 
melon patches neat 

And scenes of harvest plenty in golden 
fields of wheat. 

Throughout the Wabash Valley, by 
kindly Nature blest 

The crops and coal and oil wells are 
all among the best. 

And people often linger with cameras 
to note 


The many spots of beauty on the road 
to Terre Haute. 
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The Wabash River blesses the country 
where it flows 

Forever trade expansion, the popula- 
tion grows; ? 

The rural panorama of college, church 
and school 

So often by the wayside appears to 
be the rule. 

At night the moon is shining, her 
evanescent smiles 

Directing highway traffic along the 
concrete miles, 

And showing passing tourists from 
places far remote 

The darkened scenes of beauty on the 
road to Terre Haute. 


The Wabash Valley harvest is ever 
slow to pass 

And vet the green house gardens will 
ripen under glass, 

And springtime presses forward, we 
see the birds and bees 

And soon the varied blossoms are 
showing in the ‘trees. 

į In summertime and autumn the scenes 
along the way 

Display the Wabash Valley more lovely 
every day, 

And when the snow is falling, its 
white and drifting coat 

Bestows a sparkling beauty on the 
road to Terre Haute. 
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By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


others, but one of the very earliest was 
I obtained permission trom Miss 


by John Peckham in 1939. The illustrations are lin oleum block cuts 

scenes of the flatboat journey and the route that was travelled. 
The book describes how a few families, namely those of Joseph 

father of both Miss Peddie and Mr. Peckham), Ma jor Markle, Dan 


of Indiana. The writer, Mrs. Peddle, never expected her ac 
merely as a record for the family. Her mother was the “Tittle Betty” 
of the journey west. Her grandmother was 
Em had to make the journey 


alone with seven children from ) i 
Pittsburgh to Indiana. | were not using the poles assisted 
x the first week in June DY, What was called bushwacking. 
hee prmdht sth e| This could be done when the chan- 
racco o th nel allowed the boats to run near 
ie mouth of] Cowon’ and under the over- 
the Wabash,| 2anging branches of the trees. Per- 
and harder and| S°S on deck world take branch 
werin ork after branch in first one hand and 
Thee t an then the other, pulling hard, and 
e boat NOW! so lighten the labor of those who 


had to be : 
pished up were poling... 
| stream against Last Leg of Journey. 
the  current.| “They did not reach Vincennes 


There was no 
floating now 


Dorothy J. Clark 


until the third week of June... 
Fort‘ Harrison which was the des- 


and little resti tination of the travelers was sixty 


Harrison Celebrates Founi of July 
-A 


Terre Haute and Vigo county have had many Fourth of July celebrations, some more memorable than| 
at Fort Har rison in the year 1816. 

Juliet Peddle to quote freely from a little book, 
Hoosier Immigration,” written in 1904 by her grand mother, Mary Elizabeth Ball Peddle, 
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“The Story of al 
and published’ 
made by Miss Peddle, showing, 

' 


Richardson (the great-great grand- 
iel Stringham, the Harrises, the 
Webbs and the Redfords left New York State in 1816 to found new homes in the newly established state 
account to reach a printer, 


and intended it 
who was six years old at the time | 


the heroic Mrs. Joseph Richardson, who due to her husband’s 


helped in some way. Those who[break on the 27th of June the | 


| 


ae er ee 
“the Major’s flag, the Stars and 
Stripes, floating from the bow, a 
salute was fired from the fort and 
was answered by rousing cheers 
from the immigrants. 


-“The officers of the garrison 
came down to the barn to welcome 
the strangers. When a landing had 
been effected, Major Markie in-' 
vited them all to come’ aboard his 
boat, where a table was spread: 
with cake and wines and where a 
social hour was spent in drinking 
toasts, as was the custom of the 


journey was resumed. The eve- jj day. 


ning of the 3rd of July found them i 
within a few miles of the fort. 

Bright and early the next morn- 

ing, July 4th, everyone was astir, ! 
for there was a friendly rivalry | 
between the boats as to which 

should reach the fort first. They li 
were not unexpected; word had: 
been received at the fort that the 
immigrants were near. Charges of 
powder were put in the guns and 
the entire population of the post 
was on the lookout for these new 
settlers, when about 6 o'clock, the , 
boats were seen coming around the | 
bend. the large boat leading with. 


“Among the gentlemen thus en- 
tertained was a handsome young 


| Kentuckian, Dr. John McCollough, 


who was the surgeon at the fort. 
He was introduced to Aunt Matilda 
and it was a case of love at first 
sight. I will say right here that 
they were married a year later, 
when Aunt Matilda was little more 
than sixteen years old.” 


Community Develops. 

“The fort .. . was built in the/ 
fall of 1811 on a bluff on the east-' 
ern bank of the river. It was a| 
stockade, with blockhouses two 


for anyone. Every man and_boy) miles farther upriver... at day- in 
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stories high at the corners facing 
the river. Soon after the fort was 
built some Frenchmen established 
a trading post near it, and in the 
community of four or five years 
a small settlement of whites had 
sprung up around the stockade. 


“At the time of my story there 
was but one unoccupied house in 
the settlement, a log cabin of two. 
rooms with puncheon floor and a 
loft. Into this house a part of my 
grandmother’s furniture and goods 


. were moved, and she with her chil- 


dren took possession. Three other 
houses were immediately begun 


| but until they were finished Major 
| Markle pitched his marquee and 


domiciled beneath it his family. 
The other families remained on 
their boats ... now she (gr and- 
mother) set to work to make her 
house neat and comfortable and 
somewhat more pleasant and 
homelike. She could not obtain any 
female help in the settlement, but 
a French boy about eighteen years 
old, the son of a trader, agreed to 
help with the work, indoors and 
out. 

“He did the roughest part of the 
work, such as washing and scrub- } 
bing, and helped the boys in pre- 
paring the ground for planting a 
few vegetables. It was too late in 


HA 


i the season to make a large plant-|: 

ing. They also built a porch on} 

the west side of the house, which 

was the front. Its floor, like all the 

others, was puncheon, with the 

4 bark left on. It was a rude affair, 

but it served to keep off the rays 

of the hot afternoon sun, in some 

degree and made a pleasant place 

| to sit in the cool of the evening. | 
Space does not permit the telling 

of any more of this most interest- f 

ing account of those early days at 

Fort Harrison. At another .time 

TI tell you about the home, 

| which the parents of the writer, ! f 

| Mary Elizabeth Ball Peddle, built į 

}on what we now know as First’ 


street. Her father was Dr. Edward 
Voorhees Ball and her mother was 
Sarah Elizabeth Richardson, 
daughter of Joseph Richardson, 
who brought his family out here 
from New York. 


Another Version of Arrival. 


Blackford Condit’s “History of | 
Early Terfre Haute 1816-1840,” de- | 
scribes the arrival of this “first | 
important colony that came to | 
Vigo County.” Í 

“On the 4th of July, 1816, when 
this little flotilla landed at the 
fort, a salute of fifteen guns was 
fired, as they hove in sight. The 
garrison was out in their gayest 
uniforms, and when the women 
and children began to clamber up cH 
the banks, the soldiers and offi- | 
cers hurrahed, and threw up their : 2 
i caps. The welcome was a hearty | $ 
| one, and long to be remembered . ARN 
| by the members of this new colony, 

| and by their descendants as well.” 


Maybe the motorboat races on 
the Wabash held for several years 
on the Fourth of July were more 
appropriate in the way of celebra- 
tion than most of us realized, Es- 
pecially if any of the spectators or 
participants stopped a moment to | 
remember the arrival of these i 
early residents via the Wabash in: 
1816 on America’s most patriotic | 
holiday. i 


NiJsney of Early 


Mors y 
By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


medium. 

One of these methods was to cut | 
up silver dollars into “bits” af ten! 
little pie-shaped pieces, taking care | 
to make all out of the dollar they 
could by saving a piece out of the 
middle that could be run into bul- 
lion. Half dollars were cut into 
five “bits” each, and then used 
for small change. These formed 
the medium of exchange, the only 
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Early residents of Terre Haute were really more troubled about 
the money question than we are at the present time, although perhaps 
not as much was said about it. Greenbacks and fractional currency 
were not in vogue in the early days of Terre Haute, I 
adopted methods of their own of meeting the demand for a circulating 


} 


currency, if we except the famous! 
“coonskin.” It was not uncommon} 
for storekeepers, in those days, to! 
trade all day and hardly take in aj 
“round piece of money” larger than, 
a quarter. Instead of “burning af 
hole in your pocket,” these sharp f 
little “bits” cut and tore holes in} 
your pockets! 7 


In 1823 corn:was worth 614 cents | 
per bushel. It was said that it would ; 
not pay to shoot wild turkeys, since} 
after being shot they were notl 
worth the ammunition. A wild tur-! 
key was worth six ears of corn. 
The problem was—if corn was) 
worth only 6!4 cents per bushel, | 
what was a turkey worth? f 

Prices In 1822. 

The following is a list of prices ! 
that ruled in the Terre Haute Mar- | 
ket in 1822, taken from an old news- ' 
paper: wheat, 25 cents per bushel; ; 
corn, 1214 cents per bushel; oats, 
14 cents per bushel; potatoes, 1834 ! 
cents per bushel; apples, 37% cents ' 
per bushel; peaches, 1214 cents per’ 
bushel; pork, 2 cents per pound; , 
beef, 3 cents per pound; butter, 6: 
cents per pound; eggs, 4 cents doz. | 
en; chickens, 5 cents each; salt, | 
$1 bushel; tea, $1.25 pound; coffee, ! 
37% cents pound; loaf sugar, 37% ; 
cents pound. This first market} 
house stood in the center of Market | 
‘| street (now Third street) near its” 
‘| intersection with Ohio street. R 
To show the difference in values 
{between the pieces of property’ 
then and now, it may be stated that, 
the lot on the southwest corner of 
| Third and Ohio, known as the Scott! 
1 property, was worth only $9.00 when! 
the brick house was built on it in: 
1829. The whole square opposite the: 
old Post Office, from Main to 
Ohio was bought by Col. Blake 
i ior $80. | 
H In 1846 we find the latest prices) 
if of the December market from an} 
J old newspaper. At that time pork 
4 was listed $2.25; wheat, 50 cents;) 
corn, 16 cents; potatoes, 25 to 30; 
cents and flour, $3.50. È 

Earning Money. | 

There were methods of earning} 
i money then, which are not open to- 

the ambitious youth of today. In 

1827 the county commissioners 

issued a proclamation that they 
would pay 50 cents bounty for all 

the wolf scalps over six months 

old, and 25 cents for all those under 

six months old. So plentiful were 

wolves at that time, that large |! 
sums of money were paia out for 

their scalps. 

Still on the subject of money, 
here is the tax rate for 1818 «s fol- 
lows: on first rate land, every hun- 
dred acres, 50 cents; on second rate 

i| land, 43% cents; on third rate land, 
3114 cents. For every horse, mare, 
or mule over 3 years old, 37%! 
cents; every tavern was taxed $20; 
every ferry, $5. Town lots kr 
taxed 50 cents on every $100 of as-} 
sessed valuation. | 


One old accoynt tells us that in 
the early ploneer days, Wage was 
so precious that an equal amount 


of silver was needed to balance the 
amount of indigo one desired to 


e = 


purchase . . . literally worth its 
weight in silver. The same account - 


told of the great difficulty in trans- 
porting salt on a horse’s back. 
Whenever the horse had to ford a 
stream, some of the salt was dis- 
solved and the strong salt solution 
would take the hair right off the 
horse’s back and wherever it 
dripped down his sides. The neces- 
sary salt was the most costly com- 
modity the settlers had to buy. | 


Definition Of Money. 


The dictionary defines “money” 
as anything that serves as a com- 
mon medium of exchange in trade, 
as coin or notes. Senator Daniel 
W. Voorhees spoke many times on 
the debatable subject of money, 
and he said: “Money is the crea- 
ture and Congress the creator. Gold 
and its alleged intrinsic value goes 
for naught as a circulating medi- 
um unless the coin bears the stamp 
of the government—a stamp more 
powerful than the grasp of the lion’s 
paw or the eagle's claw in bestow- 
ing life and activity on a dead and 

|otherwise useless material. The 
same official stamp on silver, or on 
paper, at once enobles them to an 
equality with gold in purchasing 
power, no matter how debased, how 
degraded, or how valueless the sil- 
ver or the paper may have become 
as commodities by sinister and 
unwise legislation.” 

It is said that before the Revolu- 
tionary War, in Virginia and Mary- 
land, tobacco was used as a sub- 
stitute for money. Salaries of pub- 
lic officers and taxes were made | 
payable in tobacco. Without any | 
legal authority, but by mutual con- 
sent, coon, muskrat and other fur 
skins; also corn, wheat, flour, | 


whiskey, tallow and other like ar- 
ticles were taken in payment of 
debts, and used in the absence of | 
coin or bank notes. The following | 
notice from the “Western Regis- | 
ter,” dated February 18th, 1830, 
and signed by the editor confirms 
this. It reads: “Good Flour, Whis- 
key, Corn, Wheat, Tallow, Beeswax, 
Clean Linen and Cotton Rags will 
be received for debts due this 
office, until the first day of April.” 

In the same issue, salt is adver- 
tised for sale at cash prices, for 
which pork and whiskey will be 
accepted in exchange. Also a dry 
goods merchant says: for all debts 
due him, he will accept in payment, 
| deer skins, feathers, tallow, besides 
{other such like articles. In small 
traffic this mode of exchange as 
mutually convenient could be man- 
aged, but for larger transactions, 
{money was a matter of necessity. 
| We are not surprised therefore to 
learn, that while as yet Indiana 
“was a territory, there was a loud 
‘idemand for the organization of 


banks, but that is another story . 


p 


per cent, as all the machin- 
ery have been put up in a 
“s durable and substantial manner. 


By John G. Biel > Sy oe As the present company mem- 
y .., bers are entirely strangers they 

Just 100 years ago last night—-gesire, in order that our people 
Sept. 6, 1856, the stores and busi-|may have an additional guaranty 
ness houses of Terre Haute were |that the works will be managed in 


lighted with gas for the first time. |a Proper manner, that some of our 
Terre Haute’s newspaper, 


Daily jcapital lists should take some four 
Express, for Sept. 8, .1856, with|or five thousand dollars worth of 
R. N. Hudson as editor and I. M.|Stock. More than this they do not 
Brown, as local editor, reports|offer as the builders of the works 
that: “Saturday evening, Septem-|are fully satisfied that they cannot 
ber 6th, 1856, was an epoch in thejfail to pay a handsome dividend 
history of Terre Haute, for ourjupon the amount invested. Per- 
stores nd business houses were |sons desiring to make a good in- 
then, for the first time, ‘lit up with ;vestment and aid a good cause are 
gas’, The gas affords a most|requested to call at the office of 
beautiful light. and gives an air of |John W. Jones where books will 


life and comfort wherever it is 
used. We look forward to the time 
when we may find it pleasant to 
give a view of ‘Terre Haute by gas 
light’, at which period we will en- 
deavor to reveal many of the, 
‘beauties’ that have long remained | 
concealed. We are glad to see so 
many of our citizens employing 
the gas, for while it is a benefit to 
them, it also gives encouragemnt 
to the company who affords it. In 


oi. pecan 


a few days we expect to have our 
| sanctum, our composing and press 
-{fooms lighted with this fluid, and 
{then we hope to give ‘more light’ 
to our readers”. 

On Sept. 16, 1856, the same news- 
paper reports that it takes “pleas- 
ure in referring our readers to the 
advertisement of the Terre Haute 
Gas Light Company asking a sub- 
scription of $4,000 from our citizens 
in order to give a home influence 
to the enterprise. We think it is 
due the gentlemen who have: 
erected the gas works that some. 
countenance should be given them! 
by the residents of our city. They: 
;have been unaided, at an outlay 
jof some fifty or sixty thousand | 
baaliaey. in erecting the gas works 
eae has been done in superior 

style to any in the state. if not in 
{the West, and will be a substantia} 
į benefit to us aS a corporation and 
as individuals. There is no doubt 
but that an investment in this] 
stock will pay a respectable 


be open for the next two weeks 
for the names of stockholders”. 


Again, on Sept. 20, 1856, the same 


newspaper — still exuberant over 
this new development in Terre 
Haute. and still carrying on its 
“fight” with the other newspapers 
in Terre Haute at that time such 
as the Wabash Courier, the Terre 
Haute Journal and the Star—re- 
ports that ‘‘Last evening our office, 
from composing and pressrooms 
down to sanctum, was lighted up 
with gas. When all the burners 
were lit, the whole office was beau- 
tifully illuminated and each hand 
enjoyed the thing hugely. The little 
‘devil’ seemed to be in his right 
element and the boss looked as 
‘pleasing as a basket of chips’, 
When the old fashioned Courier, 
the no-fashion Journal, and the 
quasi-fashion Star will have such a 
flood of light poured in upon their 
dark sanctums we can hardly 
imagine; guess, however, it will be 
‘in the course of human events’. 
This is an era in the history of 
Terre Haute and the Wabash Ex- 


press office is the first between 


Lafayette and Evansville 
printing is done by gas-light. Our 
office, our rooms and ‘our light’ 
are now complete, which enabies | 
us to work just as expeditious by 
night as by day, and on the short- 
est notice as well as in the best of 
style—in this we are determined 
not to be excelled by ANY office 
in the state.” 


Terre Haute was away ahead of 
most cities of its size in the Middle 
West. It was not until the early 
years after the Civil War that 
many cities came around to using 
gas lights. Before that, they de- 
pended upon kerosene lights which | 
were serviced nightly by a “lamp 
lighter” equipped with a small lad- 
der and a kerosene can. Even after 
the gas lights were used on the city | 
streets, the lamp-lighter with his | 
little ladder had to climb the corner 
lamp posts and turn on the gas— 
and each light was an individual 
unit. Many towns economized by 
turning off the lights as soon as 
people went to bed—and dispensed 
with them completely during a full 
moon—but the practice had its lim- 
itations. Persons, who had to catch 
an early morning train, stumbled 
as best they could through dark 
and ill-maintained streets and 


where | pleted and at least one mile of pipe 


was to be laid before Dec. 1, 1855. 
lis franchise expired and not 

enough work was done under it to 

qualify—but some pipe was laid. 


It was not until Mar. 13, 1855—a 
year and a half after the franchise 
had been granted—that the Terre 
Haute Gas Light Company was in- 
corporated — for $70,000.00 — with 
Reuben Woods, Silas Merchant, 
Thomas H. Hay, Daniel R. Tilden 
and Stephen I. Noble as the incor- 
porators. These men were not local 
men but were all from the city of 
Cleveland, Ohio. When they rea- 
lized they could not get the ‘gas 
works” into production in time to 
meet the requirements of the city 
franchise, the company was aban- 
doned. : 

Again, on Dec. 21, 1855, the City 
Council granted another franchise 
to Samuel Ross and Thomas W. 
Hay. Under this franchise, they 
only had until May 15, 1856, to 
lay 2% miles of pipe in order to 
have the franchise continue. 

On March 7, 1856, new articles of 
incorporation were filed for the 
Terre Haute Gas Light Company. 
This time, Philip P. Dailey, of 
Philadelphia, Stephen I. Noble, 
James T. Wilson, Thomas H. Hay 


“they wrote letters to the local pa-' and James Adams, all of Cleve- 
pers demanding that the city Jand, were the incorporators and 
fathers give more attention t0j first Board of Directors. The old 
actual needs and less to economy! Company must have laid some 
and the calendar predictions of| pipe because the new Company did 
moonlight nights”. icomply with the “2% mile of 
Terre Haute started its “gas; pipe’ requirement even though 
light” promotion in 1853. On Sept. | they were too optimistic in pre- 
5 of that year, the City Council ap-| dicting “gas light by July 4.” 
proved an ordinance granting a, Anticipating the success of this 
franchise to Benjamin Barker and company, the City Council, on 
Harvey B. Spellman with the right) June 25, ordered its first 100 lamp 
to lay pipes for the conveyance of; posts for the city to be used for 


gas in the city streets. Under this | gas lighting. 


In November, 1856, 


the buildings of the Terre Haute | 
Gas Light Company were ready for 
occupancy. The company had pur- 
chased the ground on North Sixth 
Street just south of the Wabash & 


Erie Canal. They hurried the 
lighting of the stores in the down- 
town area and these lights were 
turned on the night of Sept. 6, 1856. 
It was not, however, until Oct. 25 
that the street lights were in op- 
eration. The Wabash Courier re- 
ported: ‘‘Lighting our streets with 
gas has commenced. Night walk- 
ing will soon be brilliant.” 

It was only about a year before 
the citizens began complaining 
about the odor of the gas. The 
Daily Union, on Oct. 23, 1857, re- 
ported that the citizens of Terre 
Haute were “complaining of the 
skunk-like odor of the gas”. By 
Nov. 23, the matter was all cleared 
up. The Daily Union reported, 
then, that the “streets were again 
lighted after total darkness for 
two weeks. The gas is again clear 
and unoffensive — no skunk 
about it.” 

By 1869, the company had eight | 
miles of gas mains in the city with | 
575 customers and 193 street lamps; | 
by 1870, there were 245 street | 
lamps in service for which the city 
paid $31.50 each per year. | 

In 1871, a new plant was started 
on Water Street, a part of which | 
is still in existence today. | 

The early “gas works” came in | 
for its share of ribbink. Many 
clever — and cutting — quips and. 
poems made the rounds of the! 
newspapers of the time. One, in’ 
particular, memorialized: | 
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Here Hes a traveller, William Bell 
To glory he did pass; 
He put up at a big Hotel 
And there blew out the gas. | 


Another extolled the “blessings” 


ordinance, a plant was to be com- the Wabash Courier noted that -ofthe gas: 
- — a A a a a rey? — = = 
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On this natural gas is a wonderful: 


ing. 
And it giveth to dallying blessings a( 
wing, 
And to many a sigh 
It doth given strength to fly 
And it maketh the lazy man merrily 


, sing; 
When he comes home at night a: 


no kindling to chop 
There are no lumps of coal on the car- 
pet to drop, 
There's no hatchet to find, 
And no ashes to blind, " 
And there's no pesky grate ta go 
flipperty flop. 
Ah, the hours of the night he can: 
happily pass, 
He may dream of the Summer, the; 
flowers and grass; H 
There's no fire to build, } 
For. to his task skilled, Í 
He will lie in bed and turn on the gas.| 
Lighting with gas was first used | 
in Baltimore in 1816 — in Rem- 
brandt Peale’s museum — although: 
it had been demonstrated in Phila- 
delphia as early as 1769. The 
growth of gas lighting was very; 
slow, for some reason or another, 
and many people had a great fear 


of it. However, as a public utility, 
ÄTER 


the gas industry was well estab- 
lished toward the end of the 


pinetenth century. i 
C o maea 
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By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


The Prairie House was finally 
opened in 1849 by T. G. Buntin, and 
began its remarkable history as 

a hostelry 
- where many fa- 
mous men have 
been enter- 
tained. At that 
time it was a 
four-story build- 
. ing with a flat, 
` straight front at 
which boarded 

Si the best people 
of the town. D. 
, Dorothy J. Clark S Dandldson 
Jand his wife and Mr. and Mrs. 
Demas Deming lived there as 
"brides and grooms. The dining 
room was on the Seventh street 
side and across the court were 
the rooms occupied by J. Richard 
Beste, the English gentleman who 
included in his unique book a most 
‘interesting account of Terre Haute. 
i No Call Bells. 


For a long time, since Mr. Rose 
did not believe in them, there 
‘were no bells in the Prairie House, 
but later during the construction 
of the railroad and canal, this 
{Englishman ho had property in- 
terests here, registered at the 
hotel. Very fussy and hard to 
please, though lodged in the best 
rooms, he swore like a trooper 
when he failed to find any call 
bells. The next day Mr. Rose had 
{call bells installed in all the 
| rooms. 

No better account of the “table 
d'hote” at the Prairie House in 
1851 can be given than that by 
Mr. Beste, who with his wife and 
eleven children enjoyed the hos- 
pitality of Mr. Buntin. It was a 
i Sunday in June, and Mr. Beste 
| had just arrived. He said: 


“At one o’clock the hateful gong 
sounded and we all went to dinner. 
The eating room was of handsome 
dimensions. The tables were laid 
out with great neatness and pro- 
priety and from 50 to 100 guests 
were seated at them. They were 
of a class far superior to what I 
expected to find here, and some 
few of them were evidently gentry 
by birth and education. Mr. Bun- 
‘tin, our fat landlord (more truth- 
Afal than polite, for Mr. B. at one 
time weighed over 300 pounds!) 
“dressed in the height of fashion, 
fand with carving knife and fork 
din hand, politely guided us to our 
jplaces, and then took his own 
‘Istand at the side table which 
‘\groaned under the profusion of 
well-cooked joints.” 


The Old Prairie ‘House 
A 


The Prairie House (now the Terre Haute House) was built in 
1838 by Chauncey Rose on the corner of his farm on the outskirts of |k 
town. It was opened by Theron Barnum, of Baltimore, who conducted it 
about three years, but though it was a fine hotel, it was unprofitable, 
and in 1841 was closed. The carpets were rolled up and packed into |! 
ironbound boxes, and the linen and plate, etc., stored in rooms. 
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fowl or pigeons?” 


{piles of hot and cold bread in- 


jand pancakes; milk and butter 


as well as stewed pears, roast 


other room service—she, too, went 
about shoeless and without socks. ! 


Aided By Teeners. 

Usually there was one respect- 
able looking waiter, augmented {f 
by ten or twelve boys aged from 
twelve to fifteen, dressed in white | 
Jackets but without shoes or 
stockings. Running and tumbling 
around in their eagerness to serve, 
they looked more like school boys 
playing leap frog than hotel wait- 
ers. When the guests were seated 
the waiter boys sprang to their 
side, shouting in their ears, “What 
will you take—mutton, beef, roast 
lamb, veal pie, chicken pie, roast 


Ranged up and down the long 
tables and cut in slices were huge 


cluding corn bread, seed cakes, 


buried in large lumps of ice; 
molasses, preserves, and black. 
berry syrup in large soup toureens. 
Tea, coffee, chocolate, hot, cold, |; 
and iced milk were the beverages 
Served with either white or brown 
sugar. Beans, hominy, potatoes, 
squash, and Indian corn on the ear 
headed the vegetable list. For 
dessert there were custard, cherry, 
squash, apple, and blackberry pies 


apples, 

melons. 
One Chambermaid. 

One chambermaid made all the 

beds in the house and did all the 


ice cream, and water- 
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Evidently the souvenir hunters 
started back over a hundred years 
ago to appropriate hotel proper- 
ties, for a daily inventory was 
taken to recover stolen goods. 
Each night a soiled waiter boy 
stuck his head in room doors and 
shouted “Got any spoons?” If 
the number in the kitchen was 
still short, he often returned and 
insisted that the guests must have 
one or two, and to look again. 
About as much privacy as a gold 
fish, it seems, was enjoyed in those 
days. 


To continue with Mr, Beste’s ac- 


i| count~—“We elected our rooms and 


had a sitting room to ourselves, 


‘which looked upon a space of 


ground as yet unbuilt on, between 
the inn and the city of Terre 
Haute, and which therefore was an 
airy, open grassy common. 


(Imagine, if you can, nothing but 
an open field between 6th and 7th 
streets, with no buildings of any 
kind along Wabash avenue!) 


ak 


“I paid my bill at the Prairie 
House. Five dollars a week was 
charged for each grown person 
for board and lodging and attend- 
ance. The charge for the servant 


was half that, and 10 shillings, or j, 


$2.50 was charged for a horse. . 
thus, then, for about 20 shillings 
per week, a man may be lodged 
and fed on the fat of the land in 
America.” 

Mr. Beste’s description of Terre 
Haute in the summer of 1854 be- 
gins with the Prairie House, ‘‘situ- 
ated at the entrance of the town, 
on one side of the National Road, 
and separated trom the town by 
a common.” Nearby were the 
homes of Dr. Read and of some 
of the wealthier families. “From 
the hotel to the town was a very 
disagreeable, hot walk in the sun, 
for it was not bordered by trees. 
At the end of it began the High 
Street .of the town, which was 
lined on each side with stores. 
Then there was a square on the 
left hand side, where trees shaded 
the pavement all around from the 
boiling sun. On one side of this 


square was the other hotel of the |’ 


town, “Brown’s House.” It was 

considered to be more noisy and 

crowded than the Prairie House.” 
Buntin Died In 1892. 


T. C. Buntin died in Terre 
Haute, Jan. 11, 1892. He was born 
in Knox County in 1815, son of 
Capt. Robert Buntin who was born 
in the north of Ireland, his mother 
was a sister of Lord Baltimore. 


Robert Buntin settled in Vincennes” 


in 1793 and was a noted citizen. 

After much roving, T. C. Buntin 
came to Terre Haute as a clerk 
for D. D. Early in 1847 and then 
reopened the Prairie House. He 


sj went to the Buntin House in 1852, 


= 


and was there until 1862 when he 
went to war, and became quarter- 
‘master of the 14th Regiment and 
later Brigade Quartermaster on 
General Kimball's staff. From 1868 
to 1871 he was proprietor of the 
Terre Haute House and in his 
later years from 1878 to 1892 was 
identified with banking affairs of 
this city being president of the 
Savings Bank. 


oe 
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‘When Ohio Street Was Opened | 


‚By DOROTHY CLARK 


4 As we drive out east on Ohio boulevard these days of one-way 
‘streets, did you ever realize that the street was once closed at the 
JC & E.I. Railroad crossing? Just as Walnut street is now closed, but 
imay soon be opened? The opening of this Ohio street crossing by the l` 
railroad and the city officials was quite an event. -à 
This fact was called to my attention by Mr. W. C. Twigg, Sr. In |è 
his extensive collection uf pictures Te 
tof early Terre Haute, Mr. Twigg 
‘ found one of the 
the street-open- 
ing ceremonies. 
In this old 
photograph is 
shown Mayor 
Henry C. Steeg, 
seated in his 
horse and bug- 
gy at the cross- 
ing of the rail- 
J. Clark road tracks and 
Ohio street. 
There are a few other u..identified 
| officials and workers who took part 
in the street opening ceremonies 
in the photograph also. 


There has probably never been 
Ja more complicated case in the 
J history of Indiana than the legal 
i| proceedings that grew out of the 
first efforts made by the city in 

41883 to establish a grade crossing 
over the E. & T. H. tracks at Ohio 
street. The railroad wanted to 
build a viaduct over Ohio street 
for the street traffic, but the city 
fathers didn't go along with the 
idea. They wanted the city to have 
the right-of-way for a through 
street at that point. 

Railroad Sued City. 


In 1902 the E. & T. H. Railroad 
sued the city for $200,000 damages, 
which they believed would result 
in the opening of Ohio street. The 
lawsuit was taken to Parke County 
and the railroad company was 
awarded $60,000 damages. The 
case was appealed to the Supreme 
Court and was still pending when 
| the City Council voted to issue 
‘bonds to pay the judgement, 


To further complicate matters 
at this point, the City Council was 
enjoined pending the lawsuit of 
J. G. Heinl to restrain the city 
from issuing bonds. The local 
court’s decision left the city free 
ito issue bonds to the amount of 
|s40,000 and the other $20,000 was 
to be raised from property owners. 
This last acfion was reported in į 
detail in the Terre Haute Express 
of February, 1903, under the head- 
‘ine — “One Step Nearer Ohio 
Street Opening.” 


Gilbert Avenue Paved. È 

Other city progress reported at | 
that time was the paving of Gil- 
bert avenue from Wabash to 
Orchard (due, no doubt, to the pet 
project of the Mayor, the park on 
Wabash to be named after him, 
Steeg Park, purchased by the city 
for a sum of $25,000). Fourth 
street was being paved with brick 
fron: Poplar to Hulman. The city 
fathers also voted $175,000 for the 
new river bridge. The formal open- 
ing of Fort Harrison Club was an- | 
nounced and steamboats were to | 
run at regular intervals to Fort | 
Harrison beginning at 9 a.m. the } 
following Sunday. All these events 
and many more were reported E 


Dorothy 


| April, 1903. 


By September 1, 1903, an Indian- 
apolis firm had bought the bonds 
and as soon as they were printed 
and received here, they would be 
signed by Mayor Steeg and City 
Clerk Buckingham and returned to 
Indianapolis. For the bonds the | 
city was to receive $44,000 plus 
$900 premiums — the bonds to draw | 
4% interest and run for 20 years. 
The Mayor said, “as soon as we 
get this money we will pay the 
full $60,000 to the Parke County ! 
Circuit Court, as we already have | 
$21,500 on hand.” On Sept. 17 the} 
city’s attorneys Foley and McNutt | 


a 
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¿ithe opening of the street. 


took the checks to Rockville as 
‘4 promised. 


Street Formally Opened. 


From this time until the follow- 
ing Spring, the railroad was busily 
trying to fulfill its part of the bar- 
gain. Ohio street was formally 
opened across the E. & T. H. tracks 
a little after 10 o’clock on the 


| | morning of April 1, 1904. 


There was no brass band, no 
speeches, but Mayor Steeg was 
| there with his “dollar tax rate | 
smile,” and drove the last spike, a 
| silver one, donated by the railroad, 


Hl in the west end of the crossing. 


| A thousand or more spectators 

cheered as the mayor struck blow 
after blow on the silver spike, the 
last act in the long war between 
the railroad and the city for pos- 
| session of Ohio street. Also in at- 


“| tendance were City Attorney Filey, 


| street Commissioner Stokes, Chief 
lof Police Lyons and Fire Chief 
Daugherty. 

It seems that General Agent John 
R. Connelly of the railroad, felt 
:| that Cornelius Meagher with “Old 


+| Nancy” should be the first across 


the tracks in view of his fight for 
But as 
‘| representative of the city, Daugh- 
erty insisted on his right to be 
the first. 
Near Collision. 


i Joe Mauch, driving a delivery 
wagon, was in the race to cross 
from the east side. As soon as 

| | the engine used to block the cross- 

| | ing backed south with the line of 
`d freight cars, Mr. Mauch turned in 

j and came within inches of running 
into Chief Daugherty in his city 
rig which was waiting for the 
freight cars to get by the crossing 
so he could get over the last track. 

H] According to Charles W. Hyde 

rl of the railroad, there were 36,000 

Fi feet of timber in the crossing. The 

!] crowd had begun to gather before 
;9 o'clock, and the construction, 
gang had been working night and 
day to get the crossing planked. 
The previous night the men had 
i worked by torchlight. 


Commiinity Affairs EPA 


The final results o e race 
across the tracks were: Daugherty, 
first; Meagher, second; R. L. 
Alder, first wheel man to cross: 
W. L. Holdaway, first with a coal 
wagon; Patsy Mahaney, third with 
a rig; first engine to cross the 
| silver spike was C.&E.I. No. 85. 

Now the big question is, who will | 
be the first across the tracks at | 
Walnut street? 


Oil Wells To Bathhouses 
JS ee } ') 


h DOROTHY J. CLARK 


Z 
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Probably the first publie bath- 
house in Terre Haute was the one 
at the Terre Haute House. In 1865 
Chauncey Rose attempted to bore 

More Water Found. 

Some years later another oil 
well was bored at the foot of Wal- 
nut street, and instead of oil the 
drillers got the same kind of min- 
eral water found at the Terre 
Haute House. This well was lo- 
cated about 200 feet south of Wal- 
nut street and 100 feet west of 
Water street. 
deep and the water was 85 de- 
| grees. One source states that this 


owned. Instead 
of water, the 
drillers struck 
petroleum oil, 
and later in 
trying to get a 
Dorothy J. Clark. better flow of 
oil, got artesian water . of the 


It was 2,000 feet |: 


In 1889 another oil well was bored 
at Tenth and One-half and Chestnut 

| i| Streets. At 1,800 feet the same arte- 
| sian water with a high sulphur con- 

tent was found. On March 10, 1890, 

David Bronson threw open the 

doors to the public of one of the| 

most attractive and luxurious bath- 


anywhere, This was known as the 
Exchange Artesian Bath House 
opposite the Union Depot. It was 
a large two-story brick structure 
erected for the purpose and con- 
tained 40 bathing rooms. The n- 
terior was finished in Georgia pine 


sulphur variety instead. In order 
to use this water profitably, he 
erected a frame bathhouse near 
the east end of the Terre Haute 
House which was used for several 
years. It was finally discovered 
that the fumes of the sulphur wa- 
ter ruined the silverware of the 
hotel and the original well was | 
plugged up. | 

Mrs. C. Weir Kirk, a member || 


X 


d Magnetic Mineral Springs Bath- 


| 
| [ing establishments to be found 
| 
| 
| 


house was established in 1871. An- 
other source gives the date as 
1882 when the bathhouse and 
swimming pool were built at this |! 
location. It was first operated by 
Ira Delano, and from him passed 
into the hands of several people 
successively, and was finally} 
owned by George Faris when it 
was destroyed by fire. 
STi iai 7 


and no expense was spared. The 
| rooms were all high, well-ventilated 
and supplied with indurated fibre 
tubs. Besides the regular baths, 
several rooms had been fitted with 
vapor baths. In the basément of 


the building were the Turkish and 
Russian baths, Apartments were 
provided for the ladies under’ the 
supervision of Mrs. Bronson. In 


of the Vigo County Historical So- | 
ciety, told me this interesting lit- 
tle bit of her family history. It 
seems that her grand-uncle, Rein- | 
hard Zimmerman, was valet and || 
bodyguard of Chauncey Rose. |l 
When he first came to Terre || 
Haute from Germany he lived | 
just north of where Gillis Memory || 
Chapel is located now. The Lin- || 
den trees still standing there || 
were brought over from Germany | 
and planted by him. His nephew, 
George S. Zimmerman (Mrs. | 
Kirk’s father) had come to this 
country with him as a young lad. 
Because of his fine rosy cheeks ; 
which made him look to be the 
very picture of health, he was 
employed by Chauncey Rose to 
stand out in front of this bath- 
house and drink the mineral wa- 
ter whenever customers arrived. 
Though he could only speak Ger- 
man, not a work of English, he 
was a walking advertisement to 
show the dubious that if thev 
would only drink the water, how 
healthy they could be also. 


a well for wa- 
l ter to supply. 
| \ the Terre 
; Š Haute House, 
which he 
i 
j 
| 


addition there were parlors and 
sitting rooms for both ladies and | 


gentlemen. 
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Curative Effects Ctaimea. 
Remarkable curative effects 
were claimed for this artesian 
water. One advertisement stated 
i that “although so recently intro- 
duced to the public, it has been 
| practically demonstrated that it 
‘tis a radical cure for chronic, in- 
flammatory and muscular rheuma- 
tism, eczema, salt rheum, scro- 
fula and in fact any eruptions of 
the skin, blood poisoning from any 
cause, paralysis, cancer, catarrh, 
dyspepsia and slomach troubles 
when taken internally and used in 
= with bathing purposes.” 
| 


Many other diseases were also 
supposed to have been greatly re- 
lieved by the use of this water. 
“The most wonderful cures in the 
shortest time have resulted from 
the use of these baths and the most 
delicate children use them with 
satisfactory results. Terre Haute, 
with fine hotels, a salubrious and 
healthful climate and first class 
consulting physicians, far outstrips 
‘most other locations of mineral 
‘springs for attractions to the af- 

; flicted. The result is that the Ex- 
| change Artesian Bath House is rap- 
lidly attracting stronger to par- 
itake of this rejuvenating water.” 


: The bath house was open every 
iday in the year and prices for 
bath were most reasonable. “Not 
even the Hot Springs of Arkansas 
are more invigorating and healthy 
and ‘in no single instance has any 
sufferer failed to receive marked 
benefit from the use of these baths. 
‘Inquiries with regard to the medi- 
cinal value of this water will be 
promptly answered and testimoni- 
Vals of remarkable cures of long 
standing diseases may be seen.” 
The prices of the Exchange were: 
hot and cold artesian water baths, 
25c; vapor baths, 35c; Turkish 
Jand Russian baths, $1.00. The bath 
jhouse was open from 5 a.m. to 
$9:30 p.m. daily except Saturday 
}when they remained open to 11:30 


.m. “Patrons of the baths can 
Reet Jee baths can 


‘burned, a common fate of so 


have the water free of charge in 
quantities of one or two gallons 
for drinking by calling at the bath 
house for it.” 

Later the bath house was oper- 
ated by his sons, Ross and Harry 
Bronson. In 1921 the building 


many of these bath houses. The 
Bronson brothers had many and 
varied careers. ' Harry O. Bron- 
son was born in Terre Haute dur- 
ing the same year that Chicago 
experienced her great fire. He 
attended Notre Dame through his 
junior year, and then attended 
Rose Polytechnic for a time. He 
was in the revenue office four 
years, a deputy under Judge Jump. 
Next, Mr. Bronson was associated 
with his brother in the manufac- 
turning of workingmen's garments, 
the plant being located at Tenth 
and Chestnut. A fire destroyed 


4the factory and they then con- 
iducted the bath house and roller 
|skating rink on Tenth street until 


the Coliseum was built. 
Daniel Ross Bronson was born 


‘jin Terre Haute in 1871. He spent 


four year at Notre Dame Univer- 


sity taking a literary course. Then 


he went to the University of Michi- 
gan at Ann Arbor, a graduate of 
the class of 1892. He returned to 


{Terre Haute and practiced law. 
yWhen David Watson. was elected 


county clerk in 1894, Mr. Bronson 
became chief deputy. Three years 
later he resigned to go into the 
{manufacturing business with his 
brother. The two brothers built 
and managed the Coliseum. (But 
that is another story .. .) 


i 
Early Ordinances of 
‘Terre Haute 


| By DOROTHY J. CLARK ST M Ad Boom 7 


| Frequently the attorneys of this community have occasion to use 
“j the complete file of city ordinances found in bound volumes in the 
Indiana Room of the Emeline Fairbanks Memorial Library. They } 
ij search these early city laws and ordinances hoping to find one 
#{ applicable to a lawsuit now being tried in the courts or other informa- f 
| tion pertaining, perhaps, to a damage suit. 


The growth 
and progress of 
Terre Haute is 
nowhere more 
apparent than 
in these old or- 
dinances, many 
which have 
been amended 
$ or otherwise | 
; done away with 

Dorothy J. Clark. over the years, 
of course, but some very much 
still in force today, 

Having a small son of tricycle 
age, I was amused at the ordi- 
| nances governing the use of ve- 

locipedes found in the year 1871. A 

velocipede, according to the dic- 
“I tionary, is “an early form of bi- 

cycle or tricycle; also, a child’s 
tricycle.” 
No Bikes On Sidewalks. 


Section 1 of the ordinance ap- 
i proved May 25, 1869, states: “Be it 
fordained by the Common Council | 
jof the City of Terre Haute, That | 
{it shall be unlawful for any per- 
json to ride upon, or use for loco- 
i motion, a velocipede upon any of 
| the sidewalks of the following 
streets of said city, to-wit: Wabash’ 
(or Main) street from 2nd to 10th; 
Ohio street from 2nd to 9th; 2nd, 
5th & 6th streets from Cherry to 
| Ohio incl., excepting the side- 
| walks on the north side of Cherry; 
from 3rd to 5th on Walnut: and 
jon 3rd and 4th streets from Cherry 
ito Poplar incl., excepting the 
isidewalks on the north side of 
Cherry and the south side of 
Poplar.” 

Section 2 stated that: “No per- 
son riding a velocipede on any of 
the sidewalks or street crossings 
fof said city of Terre Haute shall 
pass a pedestrian, or any person 
{standing upon any sidewalk or 
l crossing, at a speed faster than 
+a walk, and any person riding a 

velocipede as aforesaid shall at 

all times give way to all other 
persons on said sidewalks or 
crossings.” 

Subject To Fine, 

‘Section 3: “All persons who shall 
ride or otherwise use a velocipedę 
gn the sidewalks of that portion of 
the city described in the sections 
preceeding, shall do so at their 

‘own peril and cost, and huuld 
such rider or propeller of said 
velocipede do bodily injury to 
any person or persons, by running 
against them, the owner, rider or 
propeller of said velocipede shall 
ibe subject to a fine in any sum no 
less than $10 nor more than $20.” 
| This ordinance was published in 


{he Terre Haute Journal and Wa- } 


{bash Express. 


|| city fathers had to take steps to 
= curb gambling, and stated: “that | 


On Sept. 7, 1869 there was an 
ordinance approved concerning 
trains which is still very much 
‘needed. “That no locomotive en- 
gine, railroad passenger car or 
|i freight car shall be drawn, pro- 
|| pelled or run upon or along any 
‘railroad track within said city at 
l a greater rate of speed than five 
{miles per hour. Cars not to stop 
on any street more than five min- 
ules within the city—if longer than 
that, the train was to be un- 
coupled and the street vacated 
. no railroad company shall 
cause or allow the whistle of any 
locomotive engine to be sounded 
within the city, except ih making 
{necessary brake signals, and such 
{jas may be absolutely necessary to} 
/|prevent injury to persons... the! 
bell of each engine shall be iung| 
continually while running in said : 
city.” 
As early as Sept. 17, 1855, our 


Ee 


| all buildings, sheds, cellars, booths ! 
= or other places within the corporate 
i limits, used or occupied for the | 


‘purpose of gaming or in which 
‘games of hazard may be played} 
for money, or other articles of 
property of value, are hereby de-| 
clared to be public nuisances and | 
owners shall be fined $50 and} 
costs.” The types of gambling 
mentioned were: A.B.C., faro- 
bank, roulette, equality, billiard | 
table or tables, nine or 10 pin} 
_alley, bowling saloon, cards, chuck- 


!er-luck or any other. n 
Sunpowder Ordinance. i 
Another interesting ordinance į 


ithat definitely shows how far our 
icity has progressed was enacted | 
‘in May, 1870. It provided “that it 
‘shall not be lawful for any person 
to keep on hand, in any store build- 
ing, shed, ete., within the city— 


not more than 25 pounds of gun- | 


powder or blasting powder. These | 


were to be kept in tin canisters, 
and not to be sold or handled after 
candles, lamps or the gas were 


lighted after nightfall. No more | 


than two barrels of benzine might 


be kept on hand; not more than | 


five barrels of coal oil, petroleum 
or turpentine might be kept on 
hand; only 25 pounds of guncotton 
was allowed, and nitroglycerin 
was absolutely forbidden within 
| the city limits.” 


The first Common Council had) 
the power to direct the location of 
tallow chandleries and soap fac- 
tories, and in March, 1870, it was į 
made unlawful for anyone to locate 
or erect such enterprises within the 
city limits or even within two miles | 
of town within first getting per- | 
mission. It seems these two were |. 
considered ‘‘noxious’’ and detri- 
mental to the health and welfare. 


“The first poll tax of Terre Haute 
was “not to exceed fifty cents on 
each made inhabitant, sane and 
not a pauper, of the age of 21 years 
and not exceeding 50 years.” Dogs 
were taxed $2 and female dogs $5. 
You could be fined $3 and costs 
for feeding any horse, cow, hog or | 
other domestic animal on any } 
street or sidewalk within the city. 


On August 4, 1868, it was decided; 
that it was unlawful to have a bon- t 
te within the city. “No persons! 
shall discharge a cannon, swivel, 
anvil, gun of other firearm within 
{he city limits. No person shall set 
‘off or discharge a rocket, Roman- 
candle, firecracker, squib or other 
fireworks within the city limits. No 
person shall throw any fireball, ! 
firebrand, or other ignited sub- 
stances, ete.” However, it was de- 
cided that the mayor or any two 
councilmen might authorize the use 
of the cannon, and four holidays 
| were designated when these ordi- 
nances concerning the use of fire- 
1 works would not apply. These holi- 
days were the Fourth of July (of 
course!), Christmas Day, February 
22nd (George Washington’s birth- 
day) and January 8th (this com- 
memorated the Battle of New Or- 
leans, the last battle of the War of 
1812, and its hero, Andrew Jackson, 
and was known as Jackson Day), 
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Opera House Programs Found 


By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


SZ Te I= 25 


| 
Written and printed material, invaluable to historians, is being! 


destroyed in some manner every day. An excellent example of this 
terrible waste of historical material is the theme for my column today. 
Rescued from our city dump >~- 


were several old programs from! 
the Grand Opera House dated: 
1899 to 1902. Even earlier was the | 
1894 program| 
of the Hagan 
Opera House in 
St. Louis. Most 
interesting of 
all were the 


so valuable?” As far as monetary 
value is concerned, they are not; 
valuable except to an avid collec- 
tor. But to history-minded people, 
advertisements printed in these | 


j A Here are a few: ‘Go Away Back & ws 
programs for uet, Spanish, Yorke and Hungarian f, Sit Down’ and ‘Night & Day' by = 
the year 1891, dances. He specified that an intro- fi Eugene Cowles: ‘Indeed’ and < 
bound together duction or reference was required | ‘Cupid Might Have Been a Little i a) 

with string, of from strangers. Coon.’"" This store sold sheet rs) 
Dorothy J. Clark Terre Haute’s Wilson Naylor, manager of the music, musical instruments, phono- a Ge 
famous Nay- Opera House, had a very strict graphs and records, photographic GG 

lor’s Opera House. rule. “Children in arms not ad- material and rented music boxes. YI pa 
Some people ask: “Well, I can’t mitted, but when parents insist At 19 South Sixth was “The sO 
see why old theater programs are on their entry they must withdraw Bank,” whose president, Dode z zZ 
Q 

ð 


programs are very valuable. They 
demonstrate the lives and times 
in which the people lived over 60, 
years ago. That there have been 
many changes is very evident. My 
younger readers find them a 
source of amusement, while my 
older readers in 
fecl a hint of nostalgia for the 
“good old days.” 


To show you what can be learned | 
from some of these old programs, | 


we read that in 1891, Jacob 
703 Wabash avenue. P. J. Kauf- 
man (better known as “‘Buff’’) at 
the corner of Seventh and Wabash 
was listed as a "fancy grocer.” 
Mr. J. N. Hickman, 306 Wabash, 
was the representative for the 
White sewing machine. 

A box ad stated: “That party 
sitting next to you is a Fool! Un- 
less he bought his underwear from 
Schluer. Ask him.” What a way 
that would have been to strike up 
a conversation with a stranger! 

Theater Party Coach. 


The Fashion Livery had “the 
only theater party coach in the 


remembering, |: 


i 
Bauer's Drug Store was at 701 and | 


| night.” 


ee 


Dancing Arcade, —— 
Oskar Duenweg advertised his 


dancing arcade at 66514 sed his 
as the place to learn the new and ĵ' 
popular Quadrille, the Oxford min- f 


immediately upon their making 
the slightest disturbance, their 
| money being refunded. The com- 
fort of the remainder of the patrons 
demands this, and it must be 
Strictly adhered to.” 


Myers Bros. at Fourth and Main 
were having a 20 per cent discount 
sale on overcoats. They advertised 
children's overcoats at 89 cents; 
boy's overcoats at $1.49 and men’s 
at $2.12. Shirts were made to or- 
der for $1.25, 

1891 patrons of the theater were 
warned to “Stop that old, hacking 
cough before it is too late,” by 
using Dr. Olin's compound syrup 
of tolu and tar. 

For Nov., 1891, Myers Bros. 
Clotheirs had an unusual ad— 
“Short and Stout men, isn’t it an- 
noying to have your coat ride up 
onto your neck? Coats cut es- 
pecially to fit men with big cor- 
porations. Trousers to fit long : 


short-legged men.” 

~ Nisbet & McMinn, undertakers at 
193 North Fourth street, announced 
that they were “open day and 


Headquarters for Santa, 

The Fair at 325 Main was de- 
scribed as being “the only Santa 
Claus headquarters in the city.” 
Fisbeck’s, 311 Wabash, had “new 
and nobby bedroom and parlor 


had some such warning. Patrons i 


could also rent opera glasses from 
the ushers for a 25-cent fce. 


Jenney & Singhurst at 23 North È 


Seventh sold and repaired bicycles, 


They invited show-goers to “leave | 


your wheel with us until after the Ų 


show—no charge.” 
The Latest Hits. 


E. T. Hulman, 642 Main street, j 


said, “Watch this space for the 
latest vocal and instrumental hits. 


Check, advised: “Don’t let whiskey 
get the best of you, get the best of 
it at Dodes.” 

The only chewing gum sold in 
the theatre was White's Yucatan 
Gum. Mewhinney Candies were 
sold in the theatre also. Nothing 
was mentioned about our modern 
day popcorn. 

Remember McPeak’s? 


The Columbian Laundry, Elev- 
enih and Main, with Chas. E. Mc- 
Keen as manager had a box ad. 
W. L, McPeak, operated a lunch 
room at 627 Main in 1898. J, M. 
McPeak, the up-to-date restau- 
rant man, was located opposite 
the Terre Haute House at 713 
Wabash. 


Root’s advertised “special bulk 
i perfumery, sold from the original 
large gallon container direct from 
the still, without fancy labels, 
packages to add to the cost. We 
even give you the bottle. Four 
new special odors at 25 cents per 
ounce.” 


Also in 1898 Alex Sandison, 677 


Main, offered “285 gallons 7-year- | 


4 old port and Sherry wines in my 
large casks, which I will deliver 
to any part of the city in jugs or 
bottles at the extremely low price 
of $1.00 gallon. Wine: is indispen- 
sable in the sick room and fast 


rity; the latest, new and ample | its. si ” becomin i A sa 
| EE for 4 couples or 8 passengers. | a a tables.” Even poses,” & a fad for social pur oi Z 
A. Hunter, 512 ae was offering } go = 
order aoe chore street?" their Dauntless Coffee as “it has| Teeth For $5, Baa Va 
a te no equal.” | Dr. H. C. Mederatt Dank OS 
r and Co's. Steam Eo i aft, corner Sey- 
J Bra a contest. r ma a A a e n noe ea a set = a 
For the best guesses on the num- Hause Hn Naber i897 t or $5, his best set of | ire k 
f collars in a locked show ra BY , » just} teeth for $8. Gold alloy fillings | hee ce 
eee 523 Main street, they were} Seed HEE had been com-! were 75 cents and all work wag Boe T 
awarding as first prize a $135 ladies, ro ler Me hake in| Rebbe: and kept in repair for gue of 
ictor Safety Bicycle; second prize PRG ` ! aa ca 
oper solid sole icathel trunk; third | the theatre. Nearly every program I appeal to anyone who is con- i pd 
prize a $45 lady’s gold watch. templating throwng awa ye ante a 
At 417 Wabash, opposite the old records, books, papers, maga- ES 
Opera House, was J. E. Cassady’s zines, letters, cards, pictures z 
establishment specializing in anything at all that might help = 
liquors, cigars, Pabst beer, bil- history researchers, to please com rey 
liards and pool. j tact this writer first. Let's save Sa 
At 425 Wabash was Sage’s Res- our local history whenever beti 
taurant which announced the cpen- sible! 


ing of oyster season. The ladies’ 
dining room was upstairs. 
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\ Of, ere were SO ‘horses in the country. From Cam- 


Horse Racing in the Gay Nineties 
By DOROTHY J. CLARK §-)9-S3- J 


The Terre Haute Gazette of September, 1891, re lated the exciting news that “stables of fast horses 
are arriving daily for race week.” The fairgrounds were being put in shape and all the improvements 
on the grounds had been completed. The streetcar people had put in twenty-five incandescent lights 
under the amphitheatre and would furnish the power . The new starter and judges’ stands were called 
“beauties.” The old judges’ stands was to be used for a bandstand and had been moved back from the 

ı stretch about 75 feet. 
W. P. Ijams had received a telegram from Go vernor Merriam of Minnesota and Mr. Pillsbury who ` ; ised and the 
| were coming here in their special cars for race week. The hotels were already full. ene ane. ai 
was a race matinee scheduled at — mee : E. McHenr, 
the track when a number of (The stable E aS de 
horses were to go for the record. iof Genesseo, inois, inclu 
i eral | Charleston, 2:14, and lLabasco 
| 2:16%2, two _of the ost famou: 


many horses in| bridge City, Bob Stewart’s string 
the stables of included Walter E., Grant’s Ab- 
Warren Park, Gallah, Ryland T., and Eva 


Edgewood eS i 
Farm, Thos. The next day’s news reported! 
Dickerson and that Nancy Hanks, the famous 
others, tha t| Kentucky mare, had knocked an- 

other point ofi her record at Rich- 
mond, lowering her 2:09 mark. 
Track Preparation. 


By October -5 the grounds 3| 


there wer 
plenty of start- 
Dorthy J. Clark. ers. An inter- 


track were reported in fine shape. 
The flags were floating gaily from 
numerous flagstaffs. The bar and 
lunchstands underneath the grand- 
stand_were_set_for trade. _The 


(grounds were “as green as 
| emerald.” 

Beginning Saturday noon, the $ 
sale of seats began. For four 
gays previously, the 26 boxes con-} 
taining 212 seats had already been f; 
sold. In addition, the 476 chairs 
back of the boxes had been re-j: 
served for the nominal sum of 25}, 
cents. Thousands and thousands § 


REFERENCE of seats, free of any extra charge, $ 
RCUL ATE were open to the public. 
DO NOT ci Visitors from all over the United } 


States, horse lovers and racirg į 
fans, famous drivers, breeders, f 
A and sports writers from all the a 
7 ar rs F city newspapers were in attend- 
Community Affai 


VEGO COUNTY PUBLIC LIBRART 


TERRE HAUTE, SOLARA 


1:30 o’clock in the afternoon, and 
the program included the Wabash 
two-year-old stake, valued at $1.- 
600; the 2:16 pace and the Hal 
Pointer-Direct match race. 


It was always a thrill to see Ax- 
j tell, still king of the trotters. Al- 
though he was not being raced, he 
was shown on the track in harness. 
Th reports were that offers of 
more than $6,000 had been refused 


fered for him. 

On October 8, Nancy Hanks 
failed to break the record of 
Maud S, only running 2:11 % and 
the record was 2:0834. 

Gambling at Track. 

Gambling must have been quite 
an important part of horse racing 
in those days, as ten croupiers 
were employed to handle the 
wheels of fortune and the Hie- 
ronymus tables. Legalized gam- 
bling at the track was frowned 


‘upon by some of the city fathers, |+ 


‘however. They felt it was taking 
too much money out of the city. | 


Myo. OTP WET SS Eee meme’ 


| for Car’t Tell, a yearling full sis- ! 
ter to Axtell. She was valued at | 
$10,000. Drextel, a four-month-old í 
full brother to Axtell was sof 
promising that $12,000 had been 


< 


- oe a a a A d 
ance. The races were called fori 


i 


| Perhaps this was the reason the | 
banks closed for a half-day holiday | 


on race days, or maybe it was only | 


to allow the employes to see the 
iraces along with, all their fellow ; 
townspeople. To prove that the | 
races of 1891 were well-attended, | 


the recepits of only one day 
equalled the receipts of the entire 
meeting of 1890. 


On Margaret avenue, just east of ; 
the intersection with Road 63, in| 
Honey Creek Township, is Warren i 
Park Farm, now owned by the} 
Richard W. Benbridges. She was | 
formerly Alice Ijams, daughter of | 
W. P. Ijams and granddaughter of | 
Levi Gale Warren, the organizer | 
and first president of the old State 
Bank. 


Fabulous Axtell. 


Southeast of the big home is the | 
burial place of the famous horse, 
Axtell, purchased by W. P. Ijams 
for the fabulous price of $105,000. $, 
The grave is marked with an j 
evergreen tree and a large boulder. |; 
To the east of his grave is Axtell’s 
red brick private stable, complete 
with his personal groom’s quarters. | 
The small building was later con- | 
verted to a dwelling, but the extra 
wide front doors are still appar- | 
ent through which the famous horse | 
and sulky could be driven into the | 
barn. | 

Axtell was described as ‘‘ a rich 
bay with large star and snip, 16 
hands high, weighing 1,200 pounds, 
and foaled in 1886.” He won na- 
tional recognition as a two-year-old 
trotter, going 2:33. Then he be- 
came world renowned in 1889 when | 
he set the record of 2:12 as a | 
three-year-old, and was retired to | 
stud. This record, made with an 
old-fashioned high-wheeled sulky, | 
| a crude affair compared with mod- | 
ern day standards, having neither i 


aane 


oo 


rubber tires nor ball bearings, | 
į stood for seventeen years. 

The colored groom who traveled 

all over the world with Axtell, was 


“Joe” Duffy, a faithful worker for 
the Ijams family for over sixty- 
| five years until his death. 


| Son of Axtell. 


Axworthy, a son of Axtell, was 
born and bred at the Warren Park | 
Farm, and trained at the Terre 
Haute track till three years old, 
when he started out to win honors 
by making a three-year-old record 
of 2:052. An injury took him off 
the track, and he was sold for $500. 
Many thought the price was too 
high at that, but Axworthy became | 
known as one of the great sires of 
trotting colts, among them General 
Watts, who trotted a mile in 2:06%, 
lowering the record for three-year- 
olds. The fame of Nancy Hanks is 
associated with the Terre Haute 
track. 


It has been said that the great 
horse Axtell did more to make 
Terre Haute famous than all our in- 
dustries put together, Horsemen’ 
from all over the country frequent- 
ly visit the Warren Park Farm to 
view the grave of Axtell, asking for 
pictures of the famous horse, and 
enjoying the conversation about his 
great races, his trotting record, 
and his many famous descendants. | 
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By DOROTHY J. CLARK 
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TS Memorial Hall 


{7-14-57 


Memorial Hall, located at 219 Ohio street, is one of the oldest 
buildings in Terre Haute. It was built in 1834 (though a sign on the 
front reads “erected 1832’) as the home of the Branch Bank of the 


State of Indiana. There were 13 of 


these banks scattered over the 


state and all were easily identified oy their Grecian style of architec- 
paporevre e e AEE Ball 


ture. 

Mr. Edwin J. Peck was the 
superintendent of construction of 
the building, as well as the 


bank buildings 


at Madison, 
Lafayette and 
South Bend. 
Each bank 
was identical ji 
with the tall } 
massive col- || 
umns support- |: 
ing a plain en- |i 
tablature, 
making an im- 
pressive front porch. 

The Indiana State Legislature 
chartered the State Bank of In- 
diana in the winter of 1833-1834 for 
a period of 25 years. Thirteen 
banks known as Brance Banks 
were organized and Terre Haute 
was organized in the first year of 

| the charter. 

A group of our most prominent 
citizens met at the Court House on 
October 25th, 1834, and chose di- ' 
rectors at a second meeting Novem- ; 
ber 4, 1834. Demas Deming was! 
chosen to be the president and | 
James Farrington as cashier. 


Bank Had Fine Credit. 


During the whole of its existence 
{from 1834 to 1857 (the charter 
jlapsed in 1858), the credit of the 

State Bank of Indiana was not ex- 
| ceeded by any bank in the United 
States. Its regular annual divi- 
dends for 20 years averaged 10 to 
412 per cent, and at the expiration 
‘of the charter, there was a surplus 
lof 100 per cent to divide among 

When the fi- 


| Dorothy J. Clark 


m 


ithe stockholders. 


dnances of the state and nation | 


were in a muddled condition during 
"the panic of 1837, this state bank 
was an outstanding institution. 


The Wabash Courier of Decem- 
ber, 1858, printed the following 
‘well-deserved epitaph: “. . . let a 
4monument be raised over the tomb 
jof this Institution: ‘Here lies the 
shade of a Bank that has paid all 
its dues, made a profit for the 
state, and went to an honorable 
grave’...” | 

This venerable landmark of| 
Terre Haute’s early village days 
went on to have an interesting and | 
varied career. After the banking | 
days were over, it was occupied | 
for some years as a family resi- 
dence. Then it was turned into a 
piano store. Still later it was trans- 
formed into a storage building and | 
sort of a museum. It became 
known as the “Old Curiosity | 
| Shop,” Mr. Zebulon Hearberlin, 
iÍ proprietor, His ideal was that his | 
4 collection should comprise any- 
$ thing and everything that bore the 
J mark of age. An old musket was || 
‘ithe more highly ‘valued for its | 
broken fire lock; and a spinning | 
‘| wheel was more highly prized if it 
ost its power to spin, etc. 


Community Attairs Fite 
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_A picture of the building when 
it was used as a junk shop shows 
the front porch divided by a ramp- |, 
like structure between the two 
middle columns leading from the 
front door to the sidewalk. This 
changed the appearance of the 
building, as we know it today. 
Makes Tour of Building, 


Mr. James A. Scarborough, cus- | 
todian of the present Memorial } 
Hall, was my guide through the: 
building and its varied contents. { 


American War veteran who served i 
three years in Battery L, U. S. 
Seacoast Artillery. He enlisted at | 
t age of 18, and is now 77 years 
old. 

The front or north room is the | 
original building, now about 122 
years old. Up high in the sky- 
lighted dome are the portraits on 
glass of 17 men, arranged in a 
double row. Electric lights have 
been placed behind these portraits 
so the features can be more easily 
seen, Under each portrait has been 
painted the name and either the 
title or dates of service. “Demas 
Deming, 1836-1845; Curtis Gilbert, 
| 1845-1853; Levi G. Warren, .1852- 
11865; Preston Husscy, 1865-1910 |! 
were listed as Presidents. ‘The 


$ 


cashiers were: Nathaniel Preston, 
1845-1849; Joseph S. Jenckes, 1849- 


1852; William R. McKeen, 1852- | 
1854; Charles M. Warren, 1865- 
1893.” 


“Gen. Charles Cruft, Col. 31st 
Ind. Infantry; Wm. E. McLean, 
Col. 43rd Ind. Infantry; John P. 
Baird, Col. 85th Ind. Infantry; 


* Alexander B. Crane, Col. 85th Ind. 
J Infantry; Col. Richard Thompson; 


Wm. H. Fairbanks, Col. 149th Ind. 
4 Infantry; Robert R. Stewart, Col. 
11th Ind. Infantry; Melville D. Top- 
ping, Col. Commanding 71st Ind. 
Infantry, and Robert N. Hudson, 
Col. 133rd Ind. Infantry.” 
Everything on display in Me- 
morial Hall is either too high on 
the wall to be seen or behind glass 
that hasn’t been washed. There |) 
it are huge framed portraits of Pres- |’ 
idents Washington, Lincoln and 
4 McKinley, Generals Sherman, 
Sheridan and Grant, and historic 
events such as Betsey Ross mak- |) 
ing the flag, Daniel Webster ad- 
dressing the Senate in 1850 and 
many of the Civil War battles. 
Show Prison Scene. 


One of the most interesting | 
framed pictures is a very large one 
of Andersonville Prison Camp, 
Sumter, Georgia, as it appeared |! 
August 1, 1864, when it contained 
35,000 prisoners of war. This was 
drawn from memory by Thomas 
O'Dea. After seeing this very |$ 
realistic panorama, one can better 
visualize some of the horrors de- 
scribed in the recent book—‘‘An- |p 


i ” 
dersonvi lle T 


VICO COTNTY POBLIG 


In the north room are many 
glass cases containing all sorts of 


“uniform and equipment worn by 
Capt. John J. P. Blinn of Terre 
Haute killed in battle of Gettys- 


. Civil War relics, badges, uniforms, || 
medals, guns, bullets, flags, ete. In | 
b a tall glass case are displayed the 


iburg, July 3, 1863'’—two dark blue || 
‘Mr. Scarborough is a Spanish- i uniform coats complete with brass | 


buttons and a red sash. 

One case contained 
drums, one of which was tagged, 
“Presented to Daniel Fisk for 


several |i 


faithful service by Colonel Gorman Ù 
of Fourth Infantry in year 1848.” |; 


On the fireplace wall I counted 
80 small portraits of local Civil 
War Veterans. Most of these were 
autographed, but there were too 
many for me to copy at that time. 
I saw several framed under glass 
displays of Confederate money. 
There are framed charters ' for 


| 


most of the patriotic and fraternal | | 
socicties that have met at the Hall. || 


Some are draped in black crepe 
| denoting a death of a member. 


Over the fireplace in the south | 


room is a huge framed flag with 
only 38 stars arranged in a cir- 
cular fashion. This is explained in 
gold letters—‘‘presented to city of 
Terre Haute, July 4, 1878.” 
Carved in the stone is this in- 
formation—“‘Welcome G.A.R. Re- 
modeled May 23, 1921, through ef- 
forts of our friend Jerry Fitzgerald) 
and comrade Thos. J. Cottom.”} 
In the north room is a large por- 


f 


| 


trait of Jerry Fitzgerald with this} 


below it—“the man whom we all 
i love and honor for his untiring!’ 
efforts in raising funds to re] 
habilitate Memorial Hall after it 
an nen and saved it for 


It seems to me our children 


| would appreciate visiting this his- 


toric and interesting building with} 
its priceless contents, the nearest 
Terre Haute can offer in the way of 
a museum, 
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St. Anthony Hospital, 1882-’57/ 


By DOROTHY J. CLARK Ge le-a 
In connection with the Diamond Jubilee Celebration this weekend 


at St. Anthony Hospital, I ran across this interesting account of the i 


| 25th anniversary of the founding which took place in September, 1907. 
| One of the features of that celebration was an address by Dr. T. W. 


highlights from this address. a a 


“Prior to 1882 Terre Haute had | 

ino hospital, either public or pri- 

avate. The only public places offer- 

ing shelter 

were the jail 

and the coun- 

ty poor house. 
“About this | 

time Dr. L. J.} 

Willien, pioneer 

in abdominal 

j surgery in the 

| Wabash Valley, 

1 found himself ! 

‘Dorothy J. Clark Ìn great need 

| of competent 

į nurses and a proper place for his! 

f patients. He took up the matter! 

' with two or three religious orders| 

| before he was able to complete 

| final arrangements for their com-! 

ing to Terre Haute. After being, 

| assured that it would be possible tol 

| secure the nurses, the next thing 

| of importance was a suitable loca- 

| tion. : 

| Attention Called To Site. 

; y: the middle of July, 1907, = Fifa 
hile answering a call to St. iry Affairs 

| ary’s, Dr. Willien happened to Community 

drive down Mulberry street where 

his attention was called to a two- 

i story brick house on the northeast 

,corner of Second and Mulberry 

streets. This house had been re- 

cently remodeled and intended as a; 

hotel. It struck Dr. Willien as a 

good building in which to start al 

hospital or sanitarium, if such 

could be accomplished in Terre 


Haute, which was so badly in need a = 
of a place to care for its sick and REFERENCE v 
injured. 05 NCT CIRCULA ' 


The following day Mr. F. A. 
Ross, who was then engaged in 
the real estate business, informed 
Dr. Willien that he had the leas- 
ing of this building, and suggested 
that it be rented for that purpose. 
This was the first shelter of our 
Sisters of St. Francis in Terre 
Haute. 

The credit for the support neces- 
sary to establish and maintain the 
| institution belongs largely to Mr. 
{and Mrs. Herman Hulman. She | 
‘took up the matter with her hus- 
‘hand and finding him in agree- 
iment, the question as to the fu- 
‘ture of the Sisters of St. Francis 
‘in the city of Terre Haute was 
answered. Many meetings were 
iheld with Mr. Hulman. Finally on 
‘September 11th, 1882, at 7 p.m. 
\gisters Raphael and Ambrosia ar- 
rived and took possession of this 
‘rather undesirable house. It was 
Înot long before the people demon- | 7 
‘strated their respect and love for y 
he daughters of St. Francis and in 

ne year they could not accommo- 

ate the number of applicants at ft 
their institution. 
eee 


a= 


` Moorhead, representative of the local doctors, whose speech covered i 
4 the history of the institution very thoroughly. The following are the |° 


SO em 


4 


Building Outgrown. 
At the end of the first year it 
as found that the building at 
Second and Mulberry was too 
‘small and not suitable for a hos- 
Jpital. The building would accom- 
modate only 18 or 19 patients at 
one time. In consequence the Sis- 
ters had been obliged to turn away 
many from their doors. During 
this time the Sisters’ benefactors 
in Terre Haute were quietly look- | 
ing for a suitable location. By an 
accident, the property known as |; 
St. Agnes Hall, an Episcopal 
School, the present location of the 
hospital, was suggested to Mr. 
Hulman. Within a few days after 
the suggestion was made, he | 
| purchased the property on May |i 
12th, 1883, before any of the in- 
tended plans were matured and 
presented it to the Little Sisters of 
the Poor as a tribute to the mem- 
ory of his wife who had passed 
away the month previous. 
Purchased For $30,000. | 
The buildings and the grounds | 
occupied an entire square block | 
which were purchased for $30,000. 
The buildings needed extensive re- 
pairs before they could be utilized 
as a hospital, and it was estimated | 
that between $20,000 and $30,000 
would be needed. | 
The daily papers took up the! 
matter of contributions for the pur- | 
pose, and advocated the contrib- | 
utors list to be known as the roll 


| 


of honor. As time was precious, | 
| Mr. Hulman assumed all expenses 

and said that whatever was sub- 

| scribed would be thankfully re- 
4 ceived. 

The citizens of Terre Haute soon 

made up the balance—some like 
i Mr. Crawford Fairbanks and Mr. 

Riley McKeen donated $1,000 or 

several thousand dollars each. The 
ey and county (in 1895) paid $200 

per month for their patients. Mr. 

Hulman, the chief benefactor, con- 

tinued to make large contributions 

to defray the balance of the run- 
ning expenses of the hospital. By | 
1895 there were 18 Sisters of St. 

Francis with Sister Mary Raphael 

at their head in charge of the hos- | 
pital. 

Tribute To Sister Raphael. 


In the address, Dr. Moorhead 
paid a beautiful tribute to Sister 
Raphael, who was superior of the 
institution for 22 years, “During 
this entire time she was a con- 
stant sufferer from an organic 
agase ae heart. At her death 

e poor of Terre Ha i 
an a friend.” A 

e charitable ladies of the ci 
on Aug. 28, 1883, arane when 
was known as St. Anthony’s Hos- 
pital Union, with a charter mem-j 
bership of 54. The first president, | 

—— ee e a. eee! 


Mrs. Anna Richardson, the origina-}: 
tor of the work, was justly styled?: 
as “Mother of St. Anthony's Union.f 
In her undertakng she was advised 
and encouraged by Rev. V. A.i 
Schnell, pastor of St. Patrick’s 
church, and a large membership 
resulted. 


Contract For New Wing. 


In December, 1907, the contract 
was let for the building of a new 
‘wing to the hospital at the cost of 
| $70,000. This new addition gave 
„4 much needed space and increased 
i facilities. In recent years many 
n| more improvements, much re- 
4d modeling and modernizing has f| 
jtaken place and now St. An- 
~ thony’s Hospital continues to serve 

our community with the most 

modern facilities available with ap- 

proximately 250 beds. 
| In closing, a word about the man 
j most responsible for the founding 
4 of St. Anthony Hospitai—Dr. L. J. 
4 Willien. He -began his, practise in 
Terre Haute in 1872, He was a 
native of Alsace, France, earning 
his European medical degree in 
1863, Coming to the United States! 
at the time of the Civil War, hel: 
practiced medicine first in Ili-} 
nois before coming here. He i°-' 
ceived another medical degree at 'f 
St. Loius in 1867. For many years! 
he was physician for St. Mary-of-! 
the-Woods College. Here was a) 
man who recognized a need in his 
community and proceeded to do | 
something about it. | 
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By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


4 W. D. Phillips. 

Of the thirty charter members, 
six are still living: Messrs. Shake, 
Whitlock, Garrett, Boggs, Huff and 
i Dempsey. At 
the first meet- 
ing of the 
camp, it was 
unanimously 
decided to 
name the camp 
“in honor off, 
, one of our com- f: 
rades, one who 
had distin- 
1 Dorothy J. Clark guished himself 
in an unusual way, this honor ! 
being given to Claude L. Herbert, j 
who heroically gave his life while; 
saving others in the memorable 
Havens & Geddes fire on Decem- 
ber 19, 1898, and who had served | 
honorably as a Volunteer in the; 
159th Regiment, Indiana ee 
in the war with Spain, and in 
whose further special honor for 
his heroism a bronze statue and 
| drinking fountain was erected and | 
_now stands at Fifth and Wabash; 
avenue.” 

Destroyed By Runaway Team. 


| 
i I will qualify the last statement 
‘by sayihg that this first fountain 
iwas destroyed by a runaway team 
of horses and wagon. It was re- 
placed by a second fountain and 
it was also destroyed, but this time} 
by a runaway automobile. The| 
present fountain was the third one} 
{erected at a cost of $3,800 by a 
!monument company. The base is| 
jset in concrete eight feet deep, 
land is very doubtful that will be 
(destroyed by a runaway anything! 
‘For many years the fountain was 
‘iced at the expense of the city, but 
later the water was cooled by an 
‘electrical cooling unit installed by 
‘the city. Now the fountain has 
| been turned over to the city’s park 
{board and is under their manage- 
{ment. Two of the three water 
bubblers are in working order a 
the present time. : 


Meet In New Hall. | 
The camp met in Memorial Hall 
| 


A 


once in 1912, but moved back to 
thcir old quarters in the K. of P. 
Temple owing to “the chilly recep- 
|tion in Memorial Hall.” In 1913 
i they met in thcir new hall at Fifth 
{and Main. The club room was 
equipped with pool tables and two 
telephones. 

Norris Shake, 1907 Third avenue, i 
| one of the charter members, was | 
i most helpful in locating informa- 
{tion for me. Mr. Shake enlisted in 

the Spanish-American War in July, 
1899, serving in the 31st U. S. 
Volunteer Infantry in the Philip- 
| pines -Md discharged in June, 


Spanish-American War Ve 
4 sep 29 1957 


amp No. 38, United Spanish War Veterans,| | are now only 58 members left. | 
d E E Bee oti 1909 in the Castle Hall of the Knights® Mr. Shake has attended the na- 
| of Pythias at Sixth and Ohio streets in Terre Haute, Ind., and poe SE 
of thirty charter members: Capt. A. W. Dudley, Chas. We 
| Buckingham, Bert Driscoll, Chas. C. ,Whitleck, Norris Sha pn pa 
N. Garrett, Frank E. Hagg, C. B. Wooderson, Docus Kniptas , Gu 
App, Sam Farmer, W. Bayless, Elmer Garrett, Albert Catlin, Honna 
| Boggs, Ben Wimer, Wm. C. Retz, Wm. Huff, Kenneth Pur etn An 
| B. Riley, E. M. Boe, Roy Demsey, Chas. Keifner, Dr. W. S. Davis, 
Frank Whitman, Robt. S. Lloyd, Arthur Kloer, Capt. Jas. E. T 
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Camp No. 38 as their quarter- | 
master and service officer, There 


tional Encampment held in Little 
Rock, Arkansas, this month. He 
has in his possession the original 
documents of this organization, and 
an historical pamphlet from which 
I will quote: “I am proud to be a 
Spanish War Veteran. This was 
the first war fought for humanity; 
the only one hundred per cent vol- 
unteer army the world has ever! 
known; the war responsible forl 
the building of the Panama Canal; ! 
they fought with poor equipment, | 
poor food, antiquated guns and 
black powder; it taught the lesson | 
of unpreparedness that claims 
more lives than war; 458,000 | 
fought; the average length of serv- | 
| ice was fourteen months. The pay 
was $15.60; per month. ; 
ee ua e z 2. EE 


The veterans received no | 


nor war risk insurance, no adjust-| 


ed compensation, no vocational | 
training and no hospitalization 
until 1922, twenty years after the 
Spanish War was over. Sixty-one 
| per cent saw foreign service as 
{compared ‘with 46 per cent in 
| World war I. Seventy-three per 
| cent were sons of Civil War vet- 
|erans and 42 per cent saw service 
| again in World War I. The dura- 
tion of the war with Spain and the 
Philippine insurrection was four 
years and two months, ending 
August 12, 1898, when Spain ac- 
cepted defeat.” 


Came From Ali Sections. 


The service man of that period 
|| came from all parts of our coun- 
j try, the North, the South, the East 
and West. He wiped out section- 
alism, heal the wounds of civil 
strife, and made our nation in fact 
one and inseparable. He called 
the long, hard marches under the 
tropical sun “hikes,” and named 
himself “The Hiker.” His was no 
war of aggression nor of national 
defense. It has been truly said; 
“he was blown up in Havana har- 


world.” He captured and ruled’: 
cities of Santiago, Havana, San 
Juan and Manila, 

Mr. Shake has also been a mem-! 
ber of the board of the Memorial] 
Hall association for over thirty’ 
years. This organization was 
formed by thirteen Civil War vet- 
erans: Nicholas Filbeck, George 
W. Krietenstein, Homer L. Stees, 
‘Thomas C. Williams, Jesse Robert. 
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bor and came down all over thei | Music store. The™father was a 


1901.. He is presently serving! 


son, Thomas J. Keylon, Lawrèricë 
Burget, Marx Myers, James Lyons, 
Louis Gerhardt, Frank C, Craw- 
ford, David Denny and Spencer 
Ball. The constitution and by- 
laws are dated Aug. 10, 1910, and | 
the first articles of incorporation 
were filed Aug. 25, 1910. In July, } 
1923, amendments to these articles 
were filed, signed by A. W. Dud- 
ley, F. J. Cottom, R. Chase Creson, 
Oscar Rankin, A. B. Goodwin, 
William C. Royse, Henry Snedden, 
Frank A. Tabor, Larry Bays, Roy 
Dinkins, Jerry Fitzgerald and 
John Sullivan, who were the trus- | 
tees at that time. 


Subscription List. 


_Mr. Shake has the subscription 
list compiled by Nicholas Filbeck 
of the contributions given for the 
south building of Memorial Hall, ! 
totaling over $7,300. Many other 
material gifts, brick, etc., vorei 
_ donated. The abstract of the prop- 
erty is very interesting, beginning 
with the Terre Haute Land Com. | 
pany, and the many sales, trans- 
actions, mortgages, etc., to the! 
present owners, the Memoria 
Hall Association. It had been held ! 
by Thomas H. Blake, Lucius H. t 
Scott, James Wasson, State Bank ; 
of Indiana, William and Joseph i; 
Montgomery, John Britton, Brittain ` 
M. Harrison, Barbetta E. Wein- 


hardt, and Lawrence and Emelia 
Kussner. 


_The Kussner family lived in the 
little building back of the old State 
Bank, built for the home of a for- 
mer cashier. From this humble 
home the little daughter, Amalia 
B. Kussner, went on to become a 
famous artist, and went to Russia 
to paint the miniature Portraits 
of the Czar, the Czarina, various 
grand duchesses and other notable 
people. This Kussner family lived 
here for many years next to their 
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fine musician and “he children all ; 
s ; 


Fe re ey 


he 


ies a 
the rooms was 


and Charles du 
New York City, 
for $4,000 to th 
Association, 
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A Visit To Our State Museum 


By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


TEET EFA 
, 


During a recent stay in Indianapolis, I decided to pay a visit to our 
State Museum. I was curious to see if it had changed much over the 
years, It hadn’t. Neither dusting nor washing the glass cases would 
help much at this late date. Even if you could see through the glass, 
you might get trampled under foot as the State House employes 
“charge” through the corridors to get to their next coffee break. | 


Dirty rings on these glass cases } 
testify that they’re used by sora 
‘visitors while they refresh them- 
selves from the 
many soft-drink 
machines placed 
at regular iñ- 
tervals in the 
corridors. All 
the flat-topped | 
cases are la- 
beled with) 
warning signs | 
“Do Not Lean 
Dorothy J. Clark On Case,” but 
the Joafers pay 


no attention. 

I first remember the State Mu- 
| seum when Miss Ethel Ray took 
my eighth grade class from Mċĉ- 
Lean Junior High School to In- 
| dianapolis. The day was spent. 
| visiting the State House, the State 
| Legislature in session, the Soldiers 
and Sailors monument and meeting: 
the Governor. I won’t say how 
many years ago this has been, 
| but I will say that the Governor I 
‘shook hands with that day was 
| Gov. Paul V. McNutt. 

Childhood Memories. 


This happy childhood memory 
raced through my mind as I walked 
towards the front entrance of the 
State House, past the green bust 
of Robert Dale Owen, champion of 
women’s rights, up the tall steps 
through the heavy carved doors in- 
to the marble lobby. | 

As you walk through the marble | 
i lobby, vou pass the huge replica of | 
the Liberty Bell. The legislature ' 
was in session so I hurried away’ 

i from the hustle and bustle and re- 
treated to the basement where the 
museum is housed. The basement 
corridors are crowded with old- 
fashioned glass show cases of all' 
sizes, shapes and descriptions. | 
Some are lighted, some are not. 


Gun Collection. 


Starting in the south corridor, 
| you see first the wonderful gun col- 
lection housed in glass cases hang- 
ing on the wall. All the small arms 
are a part of the Von Ehrenstein 
collection. .I listed some of the 
| large guns: 1868 Merrill, 1859 Law- 
| rence rifle, Sharps rifle, 1860 Hen- 
| ry rifle from Jeffersonville Prison, 
| 1898 Springfield, Cap and Ball rifle, 
| an old Flintlock given to Gov. O. P. 
Morton by Gov. Conrad Baker, 
Jyoder cap and ball rifle, German į 
M78 rifle, Burnside rifle, 1848 C- 
Sharps rifle, a tiny old pistol found 
jin 1830 near Pendleton. 


Under this .gun case 1 saw an 
African bow complete with poi- | 
soned arrows, and a gruesome Ha- 
waiian criminal whip used before 


$ teeth. Moving to my right, I next 
| observed a large cross-cut section 
| of the Constitutional Elm under 
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which Indiana's Constitution was | 
written. This historical exhibit was | 


| 1824 and containing over 300 shark | 


presented by the D.A.R. chapter at 
Corydon, Ind. 


Many Other Relics. 


In the same case was a piece of 
the Van Buren elm, another bit of 


| 


} 
i 


Indiana history. Walking along, I| 
saw such unrelated exhibits as af 


pan used for panning gold, some 


old china dolls with long dresses, | 


a beautiful bisque doll with natural 
hair, and a wooden Irish doll 
brought to America in 1754. 


Next was the Sullivan / family 
collection. Here I saw the fore- 
runner of today’s modern brief 
case. 
used for carrying folded law- 

‘papers in 1875. This family had 
also given a silver-topped man's 
| umbrella and an antique gilt- 
framed mirror, 2x3 feet, which 
had been in use since 1815. 
Portable Desks. 

From 1825 to 1880 almost every 
important member of a family 
possessed a portable desk in which 
was kept stationery, letters re- 
ceived and often important person- 
lal documents. A small container 


these portable desks had a secret 
drawer. 

I peered in at old candle molds | 
that would make twelve at one} 
time, a cuff and collar box of the 
Gay Nineties, and a group of an-! 
tique whiskey bottles. On top of 
one of the cases was an iron bell 
suspended from an iron pipe 
frame, This bell had been used 
on the mule-drawn canal boat 
“Jennie Lind” which floated up 
and down the Whitewater Canal. 

Birl lovers would enjoy the 
| huge stuffed birds including the 
| rare while heron. Lighted cases 
were full of native Indiana song 
birds and all the many different 
bird eggs. 

Those interested in Indian arti- 
facts would understand the many, 
many cases of arrowheads, etc. I 
couldn't help smiling when I saw 
the old ironing board made of 
black walnut which was used in 


AY Jenning’s mansion at Cory- 
on. 


Paradise of Antiques. 

Lovers of antiques in general 
would drool over the luster pitch- 
ers, spoon holders, casters, 
Sandwich glass. candlesticks of 
brass, silver, china, etc., the .Iron- 
stone china and many household 
articles made of pewter. 
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It was a leather wrapper | 


| 


Overhead were displayed an an- 
cient baby buggy complete with 
“fringe on top,” spinning wheels, 
flax winders, and some of the 
larger pieces of farm equipment || 
such as the scythes, rakes, wheat 
cradles, ete. I noted a tax receipt, || 
dated 1840, which listed 30 acres of 
“upland,” and poll tax was only 10 
cents. Nearby wasa 1922 crystal 
set radio. 


The museum contains much of 
the Civil War period. You can see 
uniforms of both North and South 
with tarnished braid and rusty 
swords. There are many daguerro- 
types, ambrotypes and tintypes of 
the men in uniform. I saw a Civil 
War discharge paper, yelluwed but 
still legible. There is even a car- 
pet bag in a wonderful state of 
preservation, along with every type 
of Civil War relic you can imagine. 


| 


Walking along further, I noted an 
1850 accordion, framed hairwreaths 
and pressed flowers under glass, a 
Masonic lamb skin apron dated 
“prior to 1830” and a long-handled 
bed warmer. In one case were the 
uniforms of the Mexican War, of 
our American force and one of a 
Mexitan officer dated 1842. Along 
with this was an 1843 edition of a| 
Brother Jonathan patriotic illus- 
{rated newspaper. 


Many Stuffed Animals. 


To show the abundance of wild 
game in this state in 1865, there 
was a huge net used to catch quail. 
They must have been very plentiful 
to have made this profitable. Then 
1 walked quickly past the cases of 
stuffed animals, trying to avoid 
their beady glass eyes. I'm al- 
lergic to dusty fur! 


Speedway fans would enjoy the 
long framed picture of the fourth 
annual 500-mile race. There was a 
beautiful old brass auto horn which 
reminded me of a similar one still 
in our family. It was a Klaxon 
horn and could certainly “blow” 
any car off the road, if the driver 
didn’t die of fright first! 

I was interested in the charcoal 
irons and also a very unusual car- 
bide iron as well as the old flat- 
irons. There was a tall beaver 
hat in one case which was labeled 
“Worn by five generations of the 
Carey family.” The foot-long hat 
pins convinced me that it was en- 
tirely possible for ladies to defend 
themselves. 

Historic Marker. 


Longing for a breath of fresh 


jair after all this dusty “looking,” 


I walked out the east door to note 
this bit of information on a yard 
marker—‘‘State Capito! was moved 
to Indianapolis in 1825 from Cory- 
don. Capitol built on this site in 
1835 was razed to make way for 


the present State House completed 
1888.” 

Indiana became a state in 1816, 
141 years ago. The State Capitol 
has been located at Indianapolis 
since 1825, 132 years ago. How 
much longer do we have to wait 
tor a State Muscum we can be 
proud of? All Hoosiers should be 
thoroughly ashamed of the condi- 
tion of their Städte Museum. We 
should all urge our State Legis- 
lators to do something about it. 
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Dur State and City Parks 
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By DOROTHY J. CLARK Te, 3747 

With the arrival of Spring' (and where is Spring more beautiful ; 
than in Indiana?), many Hoosiers are aroused from their winter lethar- | 
gy and overcome with the urge to take to the highway. A visit to a i 
|park on a sunay Spring day is quite a tonic. Indiana can be very 
proud of her many state parks. Close by is Turkey Run State Park | 
which has an interesting history in addition to being most beautiful. 

Captain Salmon Lusk, after do- , 


For those who do not care to go |: 
too far from Terre Haute, there 
ijare over 600 acres of city park 

property. W. S. Rea donated 160 f 
acres located at Seventh street |: 


| ~ Huge Park Acreage, —-— 


j| Dorothy J. Clark cured 
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ing his heroic bit in the Battle | 
of Tippecanoe, 
was given one 
thousand acres 
on Sugar Creek 
in 1821. Here he 
lived and pros- 
- pered, becom- 
ing a wealthy 
exporter of In- 
diana products 
—flour, meal, 
meats, 
etc., which he sent on rafts made 
of tulip poplar logs down the water | 
ways to New Orleans. There the 
thrifty captain sold not only his 
produce, but also the logs in the 
rafts to New Orleans cabinet mak- 
ers to make the furniture which is | 
now finding its way back to In- 
diana as “southern antiques,” when | 
Jit was made out of Indiana Wabash- 
į weathered lumber in the first 


place. 


Lived As Recluse. 

His son, John Lusk, inherited the 
land and lived there as a recluse 
for 35 years, refusing repeated 
offers to sell his timber to lumber 
merchants. He was an eccentric 
eld genileman, but his very ec- 
pegpipicity saved this locality with 
its natural beauty for the state. 
When he died in 1915, a loyal 
group of Hoosiers worked hard to 
secure it as a stale park in com- į 
memoration of Indiana's 100th an- | 
niversary (1816-1916). It was! 
established as Turkey Run State | 
Park in 1916, all 1,301 acres. It 
was named Turkey Run because 
of great flocks of Wild turkeys 
which sought refuge among its 
rocks and canyons. More than 200 
species of birds, including some 
rare migratory species, have been 
identified there. Even the rare 
white heron was once reported 
wading in Sugar Creck. 

Gift of Three Counties. 

Near Jasonville, Ind., is Shaka- 
mak State Park. This area of 
1,021 acres was a gift of Clay, 
Greene and Sullivan counties. It 
was established as a state park 
in 1929. The name “Shakamak” 
was originally given by the Indians 
to a nearby stream, meaning | 
“River of Long Fish.” 

Speaking of names—do you know 
how the “Shades?” was named? 
When this rugged, timbered area 
was acquired for state park pur- 
poses, it had been called “The 
Shades of Death” for many years, 
A pioneer tragedy explains the 
ghostly title. f 
| Many years ago, according to, 
history, only a few cabins were 
jio be ound in the territory amd. 


a en 


these were reached by dim foot | 


trails. In one of them lived a 
sullen man who became very vio- 
lent when drunk. He had married 
a young girl for his second wife 
and compelled her to become a 
drudge. When this man was in- 
toxicated (which obviously was 
most of the time!) he would sharp- 
en his axe and warn his wife that 
someday he proposed to kill her. 

Finally the appointed time came, 
She suspected that he was bluffing 
no longer, “This is the day,” he 
growled, then fell into a drunken 
sleep. The girl-wife picked up the 
axe and sank it into his brain. 
j Then she trudged for miles, to the 
nearest cabin to give herself up. 

Acquitled by Court, 


As the man’s threats were known 
to many of the neighbors, the 


| 


acted in self-defense and she was 
acquitted. 
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forest where it was buried. Years 
later a party of young people dug 
up the skeleton, found the marks 
of the axe in the skull, and re- 
buried it. Where thé grave is 
actually located now, nobody can 
tell. As a result of the occurrence, 
ithe district became known as “The 
Shades of Death.” Some years 


| it to a spot in the center of the 


ago, however, when the park was ! 


ipromoted and the public invited to 
juse it, the somber part of the 
name was dropped. To future gen- 
erations it will be known simply 
as “Shades.” 
| There was also an old Indian 
legend told about the Lover’s Leap 
at the Shades. This story was 
given as another reason for the 
unusual name of the area. A high 
| bluff within. the area was supposed 
to have been where an Indian 
maiden leaped to her death after 
her brave had been killed in battle, 
It was believed by many of the 
early settlers that her ghost could 
ibe seen at certain times and her 
cries were heard. Present day 
realists could explain all this 
very nicely by pointing out that 
winds make strange noises blow- 
ing through trees and high rocks, 
and that anyone that wants to can 
see a ghost, : 


court concluded that the wife had ’ 


i Neighbors placed the | 
ied on an éxsled and conver 


l 


and Davis avenue. This is the 
‘4 Rea Park 18-hole golf course. His A 
wife, Mrs. Geraldine Rea, donated | 
4 the clubhouse. 

| The only riverside park, Fair- 
‘banks Park, located at First and 
Park’ streets, was donated by the | 
flate Crawford and Edward P. 
| Fairbanks and Mrs. Helen Fair- 
banks. This 38-acre area contains 
the Fairbanks swimming pool (not 
in use), the Chauncey Rose Memo- 
rial (the facade of the old post 
office) and Amphitheatre, Sunken 
Gardens, part of Dresser Drive 
and the Mineral Water Fountain. 
j Collett Park, the oldest, contains |. 
21.10 acres at Seventh street and ; 
Maple avenue, was the gift of 
Josephus and Josephine Collett, 
parents of Mrs. Crawford Fair- 
banks. 


Spencer Ball Park at Fourteenth 
street and Eighth avenue, wasi 
named for Spencer Ball, as he left 
income from approximately $25,000 
for the use of the parks depart- 

ment. It contains 9.86 acres, | 
f 


j Deming Contribution. 


Demas Deming donated Deming 
boulevard, along with $50,000 fop ! 
improvements, and the city named | 
Deming Park for him. It contains 
160 acres east of Fruitridge and 
Ohio. 

Torner Park and Community 
House was donated by Rebecca 
Torner, at Fourth and College. 
Simon Levi donated the income 
} from $50,000 for' music in the parks 
| after the death of his sister, 
| A portion of Steeg Park was 
donated by the Beach and Gilbert; 
| families. Its high valuation is due} 
Í to its business location, 3.85 acres, 
|at Fourteenth street and Wabash} 
es 
| 
j 
j 


Booker T. Washington Park | 
Thirteenth and College, is the only! 
exclusive colored park. The col-| 
ored swimming pool ‘not in use). 


was located there on its 5.32 acres | 

Sheridan Park, Twenty - eighth, 
and Beech, Consists of 6.50 acres | 
| donated by Frank Miller, Albert | 


| Ownes and Felix Blankenbaker, 
} t 
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[When Granitaware Was New 


‘By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


Just recently I was given ans 
(1877 Granite Iron Ware Cook | 
Book published 
by the St. Lou- 
is Stamping Co. 
and distributed 
by Townley 
Bros. of Terre}, 
Haute. Harry 
P. Townley). 
came to this 
city in 1874 
{Dorothy J. Clark from Cincinnati 

to visit his 
brother, James P., and being favor- 
ably impressed with Terre Haute, 
decided to remain. The two broth- 
ers operated a hardware business } 
until 1884, when James P. left| 
Terre Haute to go to Kansas City. 
The local firm then became known 
as the Townley Stove Co. 


In the front of this unusual cook $ 
book are two pages of testimonials | 
{written by chemistry professors of 
the larger colleges and universi- 
ities, state assayers and chemists, 
prominent toxicologists and even a į 
j British anlyst from London. They 

yall agreed that after careful andi 
| extensive tests, the glazed ware: 

‘patented May 30th, 1876, was com- | 
į pletely safe, durable, wholesome, 
| combining the advantages of glass 
| with the strength of metal. 


Many Illustrations. | 


The cook book contains recipes | 
| of all kinds interspersed with, 
pages of illustrations of all the | 
graniteware products including tea} 
pots, coffee pots, water pitchers, 
sauce pans and pots, rice or milk 
boilers, farina boilers, butter ket- 
tles, cruller or potato friers, tea 
kettles, preserving kettles, stew 
pans, colanders, fry pans, mixing 
bowls, grocer scoops, water buck- 
jets, wine coolers, chamber pots, 
trays, slop buckets, batter buckets, 
pie plates, dish pans, cake moulds, 
pudding pans, table ware, tum- 
blers, broilers, basting spoons, oys- 
ter stands, muffin pans, skim- 
mers, dippers, foot tubs, soup 
dishes and pitcher and bow! sets. 
An amusing section was devoted 
to the proper etiquette to be ob- | 
l| served for a dinner party from 
j the proper invitation to the finger 
bowl with the bit of lemon floating 
in it. From these instructions we 
can assume that giving a dinner 
| party eighty years ago was much | 
{more of a chore than it is today. 
} Cleaning Marble. 


Since the return of marble 
topped furniture of Victorian days |} 
has become so widespread perhaps 


{marble will be useful. “Take 2 
‘parts common soda, 1 part pumice 
‘stone and 1 part finely- -powdered 
jchalk; sift through a fine sieve and 
imix with water; rub it well all 
[over ine marble and the he stains |! 


\| kitchen ware business was grow- 
jing rapidly. There were but two | 
other manufacturers in the}, 
enameled ware field. One of these |? 


I 
t 
t 
the household hint on 5| 
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How many of my readers still possess an item of the old- 
fashioned graniteware in their kitchen equipment? 
iremember when Mother or Grandmother firmly believed that a pie | 
jcould only be baked in the favorite granite pie pan. 


Many of us | 


Hwill be removed; 
marble over with salt and water.” 

Becoming more interested in 
{the subject of enameled ware, I 
talked with Mr. Orville C. Thom- 
as, 2324 North Tenth street, who 
recently retired after 41 years with 
Columbian Enameling & Stamp- 
ing Co., one of Terre Haute’s 
| older industries. I am indebted to 
JMr. Thomas for the story of 
i Columbian’s history. 

“The story of Columbian begins 
much earlier than most citizens 
of Terre Haute realize. It begins 
|86 years ago during the period of 
‘industrial expansion that followed 
the close of the Civil War. The 
start was made in 1871 in Bellaire, 
Ohio, a small town located a few 
miles down the Ohio River from 
Wheeling, West Virginia. Here, a 
few men invested their savings in 
a plant to manufacture kerosene 
lanterns and miners’ head lamps. 
This firm was named The Bellaire 
| Stamping Company (no connection 


pany of that name located there).” 
Several Plants. 


“During the first ten years the 
Bellaire Stamping Co. merged with 
another Jantern manufacturer and 


the company had several opera- 
tions—a ‘‘stamping works” of two 
buildings, a “glass works” 
about six buildings, and a large 


warehouse. In that same year, 
1891, was found the first reference 
to any enameled ware being made. 
The first simple items made were 
wash basins and dish pans, previ- 
ously made of tin.” 


Plant, the firm decided to expand 
still further and built an entirely 
new plant at West Harvey, Illinois 


—a suburb of Chicago, which is || 


now 147th street on Chicago's 
South Side.” 


“At this time the enameled 


was an Eastern firm whose pro- 
duct was known as Agate Ware. 
The other was located in the Mid- 
West and they produced a product 
known as graniteware, Later on 


river from St. 
veloped into the thriving town of 
Granite City, Illinois.” (This 


| would be the company that pub- 
the aforementioned cook 


lished 
| book. 2 


this firm built a plant across the | 
Louis which de- || 


then rub the è 


of 


“It was also in 1891—after a fire j 


also a glass company. By 1891, | 
twenty years after its founding, 


whatscever with a present com- j, 


” 


One Of Oldest. 
“Today Columbian is one of the 
oldest and largest manufacturers 
of enameled ware in the United 
States. The name ‘Columbian’ 
first appeared in the 1890's, 
adopted no doubt because of Chi- 
cago’s famous Columbian Exposi- 
tion or World Fair. However, our 
progress had a severe setback, | 
another fire. On New Year’s Eve | 
of 1900 the entire plant at Harvey, 
Illinois, burned to the ground.” 
“After careful consideration, the 
offer made by Terre Haute to 
bring Columbian here was ac- 
cepted because it was then the 
center of the coal fields, it was | 
served by four main line railroads, 
it was near the center of popu- 
lation, it had ample labor supply, 
and an abundant supply of pure 
water—a most important requisite 


|for Enameled ware manufacture.” 


Largest Of Its Time. 


“On this site of 15 acres—once 
the golf course of the Terre Haute 
Country Club — was built the 
largest and most modern enamel- 
ing plant of its time. Approxi- |, 
mately two-thirds of the 15 acres 
were covered with buildings in- 
cluding our own power house, 
water system, storage and ware- 
house buildings and other neces- | 
sary facilities. Additions to the" 
original buildings plus some new | 
buildings give us approximately |! 
13 acres under roof.” | 

From Mr. Thomas I learned that 
the buying habits of the nation 
have changed considerably since 
the first manufacture of enameled 
ware in Terre Haute. Aluminum, 
stainless steel, glass, etc., have 
reduced the market somewhat for 
jenameled cooking utensils. The 
į principal markets are the “cotton 
picking” states, Puerto Rico, Cuba, |; 
Central and South America. In 
these localities certain sanitary 
items are sold in large volumes. 
One customer buys two carloads of 
these items per month, which 
means 30,000 items—and 30,000 of 
these items per month requires 
a lot of beds to put them under! 

To compensate for the loss of 
market for enameled ware, Colum- | 
[es is now manufacturing picnic 


jugs, portable ice chests and other 
“out-of-door” living specialities. 

Getting back to the old-time cook 
book of 80 years ago—if anyone is 
l interested in its recipe for ‘‘water- 
melon cake,” I'll be happy to send 
it to you. 
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By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


Recently I interviewed Walter B. Noffsinger, 1300 South Fourth 
street, who undoubtedly knows more about the gas industry than 
anyone else. It seems that the first manager of the Terre Haute Gas |. 
Light Co., Martin Diall, had purchased quite a quantity of the early | 
gas mantle lamps, and since they weren’t working successfully, he 
needed expert advice. So, Mr. Noffsinger came here from Kokomo, 
Ind., in 1894 to join his twin brother who was already working under 
contract with Mr. Diall. The twin brother married Maude Fidlar, whose 
brother was the prominent musician, Chester Fidlar. Mr. Noffsinger |, 
married Mary List, a talented artist, daughter of Samuel List, and they 
had celebrated their 54th wedding anniversary before her death in 


February, 1956. 

All the down- 
town stores, 
were still 
lighted by gas 
in 1894. Elec- 
tricity was 
gradually com- 
ing in, but it 
had proven 
weak in power 
and very ex- 
pensive. Gas; 
lighting was the nearest to sun- 
‘light, making it very easy to match 
{colors of fabrics—the first electric 
lights were so color-distorting that 
one had to take merchandise to a 
nearby window or door to see tne 
true color. 


| Just before Mr. Noffsinger ar- 


Dorothy J. Clark. 


rived in Terre Haute, there was a 
gas war on between two rival com- 
panies. The old gas company was 
located at Sixth and Canal and the 
newer company was at Second and 
Eagle. Gas was sold during this 
conflict at 35 cents per thousand, 
feet. The older Terre Haute Gas, 
Light Co. soon won out and bought | 
out its rival. The story was told 
that the first night Martin Diall ate 
dinner at the old National House at 
Sixth and Wabash, the gas lights 
went out, leaving the diners to fin- ; 
ish, by candlelight—an embarrass- 
ing situatio for the rhanager of 
the gas company. 
Ohio Street Gravel Road. 

Mr. Noffsinger remembers that 
when he first came to this city 
Ohio street was still a gravel road; 
I. H. C. Royse was prominent in 
real estate: Stuckwise & Co. were | 
the main paperhangers and deco- | 
jrators; L. L. Williamson was head 
j of the Waterworks Co.; the old Ex- 
| press and Tribune were located on 
South Fifth street, known as 
“Newspaper Row;” Andy Burget 


tion. 

. The secretary of the Gas Co. 
was J. B. Harris, who lived at 
| Twelfth and Sycamore. His two 
daughters taught in the city 
schools. Mrs. Jessie Powers was 
the cashier for the Co: Her sister 
was Maud Shirley. The Gas office 


was a well-known plumber and | 
| gasfitter; St. Joseph’s Academy at 
| Fifth and Walnut was in full opera- į 


‘moved from 509 Ohio street to Wa- ! 


bash avenue, where Stahl’s Queens- 


ware Store was formerly located. 


emei 


The newspaper office was Next j 
door and one bilter cold night the 
gas lines had frozen and the paper 

| couldn't be published until Mr. 

| Noffsinger got there to remedy the |; 
| situation. 

j When the newspaper moved to 
: Sixth and Ohio to their new build- |i 
ing, a drug store moved in the old 
location. Next door was Watson lj 
Plumbing, then Western Union. 
The Buntin Drug Store was a 
prominent corner in those days at 
Sixth and Wabash, with the Mc- 
Keen Bank on the other corner and 
Kleeman’s Dry Goods on the south- 
east corner in the Beach Block. 
In 1894 there was a grocery store 
run by “Buff” Coffman on the 
southeast corner of Seventh and 
Wabash. “Con” Herber’s drug 
‘store was on the northwest corner, 
the Terre Haute House on the 
northeast corner and A. Baur had 
a drug store where the Merchant’s 
National Bank is now. 


National House Piped. 


In the early days the National 
House was piped for gas with all 
brass fittings and connections. 
There were not enough malleable 
iron works in the country to fur- 
nish the necessary fittings and 
there were only a few cast iron 
works producing filtings. 

The principal gas mains were 
within the original city plat. A 
large main ran soulh on Sixth 

PO a O 


street to service Coates College at 
Osborne street. Welsbach burners 
lhad been installed for street light- 
ing here. The old double wooden 
bridge over the Wabash with ils 
north and south sides was lighted 
by gas. Open jets with “fishtail” 
‘burners were used and the piping 
ran down the timbers. As a matter 
f of interest—St. Louis has gas street 
| lighting later than any other city. 
{Terre Haute’s old gas lamp posts 
| were removed when the new elec- 
‘tricity came into use and they were 
stored at Fourth and Walnut in the 
old City Bldg., previously the | 
Market Bldg. These lamp posts ! 
į gradually disappeared as some of 
the city officials used them for 
clothes line posts and grape arbors. 
The gas used in those days forf 
‘illumination of stores, homes and/ 


(streets was different from the gas 


used now to furnish heat. Now it! 
is mixed with air to provide the 
greatest amount of B.T.U. | 
Network of Piping. | 
In the old homes in the cily, the: 
gas was piped into the house in, 
the front hall and there was a- 
“cubby hole” in the front hall closet; 
to hold the gas meter which had, 
all lead connections. From here; 
the gas lines ran all through the} 
home to furnish lighting. For sev- į 


eral years after Mr. Noffsinger be- bi 


came Supt. of Distribution, he had 
40 to 50 men working for him pip- | 
ing houses for gas. These men | 
piped as many as five or six | 
houses a day. The first gas cook- | 
ing stove was the cast iron “Old i 
Reliable.” He remembers there j 
was one such stove in the home 
of Miss Helen Condit, who tells me 
that this stove was purchased the! 
year of the Johnstown Flood. i 
| Mr. Noffsinger was called on tc 
arrange the gas lighting in several 
of the local lodge halls for their; 
{ritualistic work. 
Served Col. Thompson. | 


Another memorable experience; 
recalled by Mr. Noffsinger was the f 
time he was called to the home of | 
Col, Richard Thompson to adjust | 
his favorite Welsbach gas table? 
lamp. When operating properly,; 
this lamp gave such a perfect light! 
Col. Thompson could read without! 
his glasses. At this time, the colonel 
was a very old man confined to his 
room where his desk and books 
were kept, with his bed in an al-! 
cove. He talked to young Noff- 
singer as if he were an older man, 
telling him: “You will see that, 
the next great peril to this nation: 
will be from the yellow race.” Mr, | 
Noffsinger always has remem-‘ 
bered this statement, and how} 


true it later proved to be! | 


Some of you may not remember 
what a Welsbach gas lamp looked 
like. The first part consisted of a 
Bunsen burner with an adjustable 
shutter on the bottom to adjust the 
air baffle with threé very small 
holes. Mr. Noffsinger carried spe- | 


,cial small tools and reamers for} 


their adjustments. The height of P 
the, flame must be exactly 34-inch’ 
with a blue cone. The mantle rested { 


on a framework attached to a very |. 


small wire with a loop at the top f 
of platinum wire. The mantle was | 
made of chemically soaked fibers. 
A straight glass chimney was sus- ł 
pended down inside the framework |: 
over the mantle. A fluted shade . 
rested on this. When adjusted } 
properly as to the exact amounts | 
{of gas and air, it produced a very i 
fine light more nearly approximat- | 
jing sunlight than any other lamp. 
. Here are the locations of some 
of the early gas mains: One line 
‘went out north on Lafayette to 
Eighth and north to Collett Park: | 
a main that came off Wabash went 
{north on Eleventh: one on South 
Twelfth; a line ran out Poplar as 
far as Thirteenth street: one on 
| South Third to Park street: on 
North Seventh a main ran from 
Oak to the depot (which resembled {> 
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‘| the Union Depot); mains on Eagle} 


and Mulberry; on North Fifth, 
Cherry, Wabash, and Ohio; on 
Second from Eagle to Swan. These 
were the principal mains when 
Mr. Noffsinger came to Terre 
Haute. Later a line ran down 
South Third to the big tool works 
which later became the canning 


| factory. -As superintendent of dis- 


tribution, Mr. Noffsinger has been 
responsible for a great many of, 
the gas mains in the city. In the 
early days there was a great deal, 
of pressure trouble. At peak load! 
times there would sometimes be a! 
drop in pressure. To relieve this; 
situation, large governors or con-} 
trols were installed at several 
points in the city on the principal | 
mains. In 1910, a new 16-inch ! 
main was run out East Poplar | 
street, the old Bloomington road. 
At Nine and One-half street, oppo- | 
site the brewery, workmen discov- 
ered the buried bridge timbers, 
12x12 oak beams, the remains of 
the bridge across the old canal. 

The ovens where the gas was | 
produced and the by-product coke | 
was obtained were located at the } 
foot of Swan street. The round 
brick building which encased the | 
gas holder is still standing on | 
Water street. This holder couldn't ; 
hold enough gas for one hour’s | 
service in the city today. } 

When he retired on Feb. 29, 1952, | 
after 57 years’ service, he was i 
presented with a beautiful gold 
watch engraved: “To Walter B. 
Noffsinger, from the employees of 
the Terre Haute Gas Corporation.” 
His has truly been an interesting 
career to look back on, and know | 
it has been one of great service 
to his community. i 

NOTE: Can one of my readers 
help me locate one of the old gas 
street lamp posts? If so, please 
call C-8705, or write to me— 
Mrs. Robert I. Clark, 2120 North 
Tenth street, Terre Haute. 


More About Early Gas Lights 


By DOROTHY J. CLARK ! 


The interest shown in the January 6th column deali i 

T e var, ing with the earl 
[ae industry here was very gratifying. I want to thank everyone ane 
i called or wrote in concerning the whereabouts of the almost-forgotten 


them. Fortunately, some people are more observant than others, and 
in this way. It was possible to lo- i 
cate two of these forgotten gas 
lamp posts. 


One was lo- 
, cated at the 


streets, hidden 
behind a large 
sycamore , tree. 
The other one 
was reported at 
f the northwest 

corner of 
Dorothy J. Clark. Twelfth aud 
Mulberry. The Terre Haute Gas Co. 
has removed both of these one 
hundred year old posts, and I was 
able to get a snapshot of only one 
before their removal. One is to 
be given to the Vigo County His- 
torical Society to be placed in 
storage until such time as they 
open a museum. The other post 
has been presented to the writer, 
and will soon be seen in front of 
her home, lighted, I regret, to 
say, by electricity instead of gas. 
Authenticity must bow to economy. 

Readers Call. 


Though I can take credit for la- 
cating the post at Third and Swan, 
here are the names of the first few 
readers who called me about the 
post at Twelfth and Mulberry— 
Carl Bailey, 512 North Thirteenth 
and One-half; Mrs. Roy L. Rost, 
334 North Thirteenth, and Harry 
Wilson, 124 North Twelfth. 

George E. Boyer called to tell 
me he knew of one of the lamp 
posts that was still in use as a 
clothes line post. His father, Mar- 
cellus Boyer, was a lamplighter 
in Vincennes, Ind. Later he came 
, to Terre Haute and manufactured 
gas chandeliers. Mr. Boyer re- 
members, when he was a small 
boy, accqmpanying his father when 
he installed the chandeliers in 
some of the homes on South Sixth | 
street. | 

From Herschel Wentz, 2410 North 
Seventh stPeet, came some very 

|| interesting information ‘about some 

| present day gas street lighting. His 
son lives in Baltimore, and while 
visiting him there, he observed 

‘that some sections of Baltimore 
are still lighted by gas. Because 
of the high cost of labor to turn 
these lamps on and off each night 
and morning, the city left the lights 
burning around the clock. 


igas lamp posts. Like fire hydrants, mailboxes and tele 
k š phone poles, 
most people walk right past them many times a day and Reice see 


=f A ` / 


A OM eo, 
Gas Light Era Passes. 

According to a clipping from the 
Baltimore “Sun” of Jan. 1 ”Balti- 
more’s gas light era will flicker 
‘out in April. For the first time in 
140 years not a single city street 
light will be illuminated with the 
soft glow of gas lamps. As of to- 
day only 1,200 of a network of 16,- 
600 gas lights remain. By the mid- 
die of April all will be replaced 
with electric fixtures.” 
| It seems that Walt Disney bought } 
170 of the more picturesque fixtures 
to illuminate a part of Disneyland 
in California. They can be pur- 
chased for $10 to $18, without a 
glass bowl that would more than 
double the final cost. There are 
still 200 lamps for sale. 

Getting back to local history— į 
{ Mr. George A. Scott, local at- 
torney, who recently celebrated his | 
95th birthday, remembers very 
{ well the days of the lamplighter. 
He told me of the gasoline street 
lights which were used in the out- 
skirts of the city where there were 
no gas mains. These gasoline lan- 
“| terns were mounted on wooden 
“J posts and looked very similar to 
| the gas lamp posts. 
There were two gasolline cylin- 
‘lders two inches in diameter and a 
jfoot long on top of the ,lamp to 
ahold the fuel supply. Young men 


and boys were employed to make 
the rounds evening and morning lo 
turn the lights on and off, They 
carried little four foot ladders and 
a good supply of big matches. At 
regular intervals the little tanks 
would have to be filled. These were 
located in the tree rows about a 
i Square apart, usually near the cor- 
ners. 
Coke Was Useless, 


Mr. Scott remembers when coke 
the by-product of gas making, was 
a drug on the market. The public 
had to be educated to use coke as 
a furnace fuel. It was not until 
World War I that coke came to be 
used locally in any great amount. 

The second gas company to lo- 
cate in Terre Haute made gas from 

| Taw coal oil. This was sold for 35 
cents per thousand feet, It gave 
off a bluish light, burned too hot, 
and did not give as Satisfactory a 
light, even though, it wag cheaper 
About this time, too, gasoline 
lamps were used in the homes 
They gave off a very bright light 
and had the advantage of being 
portable. They could be carried 
from room to room and were even 
used sometimes as yard lights. 

—— o e 
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Charged By Burner. 

The earliest gas companies 
charged a fee for the kind of 
burner used. For the smaller size 
clay burner, the charge was fifty 
cents per month. For the larger 
burner, which.gave off a flame as 
big as your hand, ‘the charge was 
one dollar per month. Mr. Scott 
has one of these burners on display 
in his office. Later the gas com- 
panies installed meters and gas 
could be measured and sold so 
much for a thousand feet. 

In the Bindley Building, where 
Mr. Scott’s office is located, is a 
dance hall. When gas was selling 
so cheaply, the owners installed 
gas stoves for heating purposes. 
Some of the offices in the building 
also installed these gas stoves. 
However, they. were not successful 
(in fact, they were very dangerous) 
as there was no provision made for 
venting off the fumes properly. 
Flues had to be provided before 
they could continue in operation. 

Many other telephone calls were 
received from local residents who 
knew the locations of the gas lamp 
posts. They were reported in back- 
yards, used as clothes line posts, 
grapearbors, yards lights and some 
complete with bird houses attached 
to the tops. After one hundred 
years they are still giving service 
in one form or another. 

In their day, the gas lights were 
even called on to tell the time. This 
little notice was found in a local 
newspaper of 1858—‘‘The Rev. 
A. D. Fillmore will preach at the 
Christian Church this evening at 
6 o’clock, also on Lord’s Day at 
10 o'clock and in the evening at 
early gas light.” 
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[Cornerstone At Gerstmeyey! 
| By DOROTHY J. CLARK ] SEP x 1957 


The custom of laying cornerstones is a very ancient and a very 
good one. The various articles stored away in the cornerstones of the 
present generation may be the means of linking us with future ones, 
and will demonstrate to the people then, the nature of the period and 
the kind of times in which we now live. 

Eighty-two years ago this week ~~ 
the cornerstone was laid with all, 
the attendant ceremonies for the 
Rose Polytech- | 
nic Institute lo- ; 
cated at Thir- ge 
teenth and Lo- #8 
cust streets. The 
‘beautiful new 
building cost 
approximately g 
$100,000 and was 
further endowed 
oy ChauncCeYporothy J. Clark 
Rose for $50,000. 
After the institute was moved out 


ee ee ee ee 
to its present location on U. S. 
Highway 40, east of the city, the 
building was used for a boys 
technical training school in 1924, 
and in 1925 became an accredited 
city high school, known as Gerst- 
meyer or “Tech.” 
Parade a Feature 

day of the connerstone lay- 
ie ves earn and beautiful which 
caused a large crowd to turn out, 


i ing the ladies. The proces- 
(ae the corner of 
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|marshal, assisted by Samuel D. 
4Cliff and Thomas C. Lawes. The 
order in which the parade was 
formed is as follows: First came 
Toute’s Band, then marched the 
Ancient Order of United Working- 
men, the Order of American Me- 
chanics, the Terre Haute &,Indian- 
japolis Railroad workmen, the iron [ 
men from the furnaces and rolling f 
‘Jmills, many citizens on foot, the Ë 
Fire Department, the Common?! 
3l Council in carriages, the Court |) 
Commissioners and Court officials 
qin carriages, and many prominent 
citizens in their carriages. 

The procession moved north on} 
Seventh to Chestnut street, east | 
on Chestnut to Thirteenth, north on 
Thirteenth to the new building site. |i 
On the speakers stand were many |} 
of the old citizens of Terre Haute. | 
Among them the founder of the In- ! 
| stitute, Chauncey Rose. The assem- | 
bly was called to order by the 
president of the day, General Cruft. 
Rev. E. F. Howe gave the prayer, | 
and the choir sang. 

Cornerstone Placed | 


The architect then announced , 
that the stone was ready to be 
placed in position and asked if the 
workmen should proceed. The box 
to be put inside the cornerstone 
was passed to him, with the spe- 
cial instruments to lay the stone. 
General Cruft then introduced 
Colonel W. K. Edwards who de- 
livered an address. Next on the} 
program, W. A. Jones, of the; 
Normal School read the following į 
list of articles which had been: 
placed in the box, which was made ! 
of copper, 12 by 8 by 8 inches in: 
size. | 

The latest issues of all the Terre ; 
Haute newspapers were placed in 
the box, including the Express, 
Journal, Gazette, Saturday Eve- | 

| ning Mail, Indiana Post (German), | 
Banner (German) and the Wabash 

Express of April 17, 1865, dressed 
in mourning for the death of 
President Lincoln. | 


There was a portrait of Chaun- ' 


cey Rose, a line engraving of Col. 
Francis Vigo, by Lescur of Paris, 
and an elevation drawing of Rose 
Polytechnic Institute. | 

As was the usual custom there | 
was included a copy of the articles | 
of association of Rose Polytechnic 
Institute, a list of the officers of | 
federal and state governments, of | 
the county and the names of the j 
common council of the city. | 

They placed in the box an 1874 | 
map of Terre Haute, a volume 
containing the 1871 charter and 
ordinances of the city, and 1874-5 
city directory, the fifth annual 
~ SS a 


report of the Ladies Aid Society 
dated 1874, the 11th annual report 
of the city’s public schools, with! 
the course of study and rules, ete. 
and the 1873 description of prop. 
erty and tariff of rates adopted 
by the local board of Terre Haute 
underwriters, | 
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There was an 1870 pamphlet de- 
scribing the advantages of Terre 
Haute as a point for the manufac- 
ture of iron. The other local edu- 
cation centers were well represent- 
ed. They included an 1875 pros- 
pectus and catalogue for St. 
St. Mary’s, and the 1872-3 cata- 
logue of St. Bonaventure’s Ly- 
ceum, St. Joseph’s Academy, the 


University, the 5th annual report 
of 1875 for Indiana State Normal 
School, the 41st annual catalogue 
of Wabash College, the annual reg- 
ister of Indiana Asbury Universi- 
ty, the 43rd annual Hanover Col- 
lege, Purdue University, North- 
western Cristian University, Rens- 
slaer Polytechnic Institute, and 
the 7th annual catalogue of Mas- 
sachusetts Institute .of Technology. 


School Law Enclosed. 


The 1873 school law of Indiana, 
with its 1875 supplement, the 22nd 
report of the state superintendent 
of public instruction of Indiana, 
and an 1875 copy of the Indiana 
School Journal were placed in the 
cornerstone box. 


Some of the items placed in the 
box have greatly increased in 
monetary value over the years. 
The copper coins were an 1831 
half-cent piece; 1795 cent, 1865 
two-cent, with an assortment of 
cent pieces from 1795 to 1875. 
There were five-cent, three-cent 
and one-cent nickel coins. In sil- 
ver coins there were an 1872 dol- 
lar, 1873 half-dollar, 1873 quarter- 
dollar, new 1875 twenty-cent 
pieces, 1873 dime and an 1873 half- į 
dime. There was an 1852 one dol- | 
lar gold piece, and a brass token 
depicting Winfield Scott and the 
War of 1812. 

In the category of currency, they 
included a one-dollar note of the 
following types: First National 
Bank of Terre Haute, National 
State Bank of Terre Haute, U. S. 
legal tender and as curiosities, 1865 
Watson & Shannon note and 1873 
city script. Also 1863 Watson & 
Shannon 25 cents script, 12 shilling 
Continental currency dated 1776 of 
New Jersey, and U. S. fractional 
currency notes of 50, 25, 15 and 10 
cent denominations. 
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1874-5 annual report of 
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Stamp collectors will be inter- 
ested in that postage stamps were 
included. There was a 3 cent 
stamped envelope, 1 cent postal 
card and adhesive stamps of 1, 2, 
3, 6, 7, 10, 24 and 30 cent denomina- 
tions. Then too, there were U. S. 


4} Revenue stamps of 5, 10, 25 and 


50 cent denominations. 

In the miscellaneous department 
there was listed many unusual and 
interesting items including a piece 
of the charter oak of Hartford, 
Conn., specimens of the printing of 
the time, a list of the articles in the . 
box so future historians would be 
able to identify what they were 
looking at, and cards of the archi- 
tect, the contractors, builders and 
all those engaged in the construc- 
tion ot the building. 

After the choir gave their sec- 
ond selection, the Hon Barnabas C. | 
Hobbs delivered an oration, which 
completed the day’s program. The 
contents of the cornerstone box 
placed there in September, 1875, 
were removed to the cornerstone 
at the new Rose Polytechnic In- | 
stitute cast of the city. The’ 
scratches on the old cornerstone, 
due to its removal, can be plainly 
seen on the southeast corner of the 
main building at Gerstmeyer. 


| erre Haute'Honors Its Oldest Veterans 


pany of Benjamin Harrison, and H purchase for $5.10—a total of 480 


became a captain under Colonel | $, 30—d 
William Russell of the Thirteenth | acres for only $15. Soons al 


| By DOROTHY J. CLARK J-£-53- T 


Last Friday, July Fourth, an interesting ceremony was performed in Woodlawn Cemetery when the 
Fort Harrison Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution, unveiled the white marble tombstone 
erected to mark the grave of a Revolutionary soldier. 

This impressive grave marker was received from the government by the D.A.R. chapter after its 
petition to mark this veteran’s grave was granted. One of the most important projects of this patriotic 
organization is locating and marking graves of Revolutionary soldiers, and in recent years the local 
D.A.R. has done some important work along these lines. 

When Miss Eva Martin was chapter historian, she began working in the records to locate the graves 

| of Revolutionary soldiers buried in Vigo County, and at that time 14 such graves were located. To the 
best of my knowledge, Woodlawn Cemetery, Terre Haute’s oldest city cemetery, established in 1839, 
contains the graves of two of these ' a = 
veterans. 

Last year this group planted an 
oak tree near the entrance of the 
cemetery in honor of those two 

soldiers buried 
there, Joshua 
Patrick and, 
John Hamilton. 


tbey started the long process ot 
unwinding government red tape 


and filling out the many forms, in į Were present, 


j to obtain the tombstone. After sev- 
‘ eral months the tombstone arrived 


| l other patriotic societies, 
| town, securely crated, all 230 


pounds of it, and was placed in this 
writer’s garage awaiting suitable | 
weather for placement in the cem- 
etry. 


marked by his 
descendants 
with a govern- 
menttomb- 
stone, but Ham- 
ilton’s grave 
had not been 
marked. 


This unmarked grave worried 


| the history-minded members, _50_ 


nists, also attended. 


has this inscription: 
“John Hamilton 
2nd Lieutenant 
13th Va. Regt. 
Rev. War 
1754-1822” 


Appropriate Date. 

The Fourth of July was chosen 
as being the most appropriate time 
for the dedication, and with the 
help of a local American Legion 
Post, a most impressive ceremony 

was held. There are quite a few lieutenant in the Virginia 


|.@escendants of John Hamilton still he 


| Dorothy J. Clark 
| 
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living in this vicinity and several 


the American Revolution, Children 
of the American Revolution and 
Daughters of the American Colo- 


John Hamilton’s new tombstone 


Virginia Regiment. He served at 
both Brandywine and Germantown 
when the British invaded the 
South. He was discharged in 1778, 
becoming an Indiana trader with 
his half-brother, James Reed, who 
had served with him during the 
Revolutionary War. During the 
War of 1812, he again served his 
country as an army captain, and 
was an early settler of Butler 
county, Ohio, before coming to 
| Terre Haute as early as 1816. 
Buys Property Here. 


In October, 1816, Hamilton pur- 


: BERA In addition to the D. _ chased three lots at the first prop- 
duplicate and triplicate, necessary | hers present, eee en erty sale in Terre Haute. One was 


Sons of located on the southeast corner of 


Second and Eagle streets, the sec- 
ond was on the southeast corner 
of Water and Poplar streets, and 
the third lot was the second iot 
south of Eagle on the west side of 
Third street, where the Boys’ Club 
is now. 

In 1818 he was chosen as one of 
the three county commissioners, 
along with Isaac Lambert and 
Ezra Jones. These first county of- 
ficers organized Vigo county. Vigo 


He enlisted in 1775 as a second | County Land Book I shows that 
Com- |h. made three purchases of land | 


{ing his shrewd business ability. 


| At his death in 1822, John Hamil- 
| ton was buried first at the Old In- 
‘dian Orchard Burying Ground. 
When Woodlawn Cemetery was 
opened for burials in 1839, hisı 
body was removed and re-inter- ! 
ment made there, just south of | 
the main entrance drive. 

His great-great-grandson, Lloyd 
R. Gosnell, gave me a copy of his 
family tree. According to his vec- 
ords, John Hamilton and his wife, 


Mary, had six children: James 
Wiliam (Mr. Gosnells great- 
grandfather), John, Jr., Mary, 


Rawley and Sarah. 

Joshua Patrick's white marble 
upright gravestone, located on the 
southeast edge of the circle, is in- 
scribed: 

“Joshua Patrick 
New York 
Fifer-Gibb’s 

Conn. Co. 

Rev. War 
February 24, 1762 
January 10, 1842” 


Patrick Enlisted at 14. 


He enlisted at the age of 14 as a 
fifer_in the militia under Captain 


i sold for taxes—160 acres in each | 
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Josiah Gibbs and served four 
months. Then he served as a sub- 
stitute for several men, three and 
four month stretches, all under 
Captain Moses Brunch. He joined 
Sheldon’s Light Horse Brigade in 


New York in 1780, and was pres- || 


ent at the surrender of Burgoyne. 
He was discharged January 1, 
1781, but he continued to serve at 
Fort Edwards in 1781, at Fort Ann 
in 1782, and at Fort George in 
1783. Soidiering must have ap- 
pealed to him! Records show that 
he drew a pension until he died in 
1842, at the age of 80. 

Not too much is known about his 
family or descendants. Two of his 
sons, Dr. Septer Patrick and Dr. 
George W. Patrick, were born in 
New. York. The former married | 
Sally Ann Ross in 1829. He and his ; 
partner, Dr. Hitchcock, had their 
office in “Rotten Row” on First 
street. When he left for the Gold 
Rush in 1849, the city council 


| records show that a fine tribute |. 


rrr rn 


was’ paid him. They expressed 
their feelings “. . . on the loss of f: 
a valued citizen for nearly 31 

years.” Dr. Septer Patrick never |: 


„f returned to this city, for he died 


in California in 1858, at the age 
of 78. 

His younger brother, Dr. Geo. W. 
Patrick, 1816-1873, succeeded to 
his practice when he left Terre 
Haute, giving it up in 1860, to open 
a drugstore at Sixth and Wabash. 
He was also active in local poli- 
tics. 

Although I have made this state- 
ment many times before, it bears 
repeating: Woodlawn Cemetery is | 
the most historic spot in Terre | 
Haute. Being the oldest cemetery 
in the city, it contains the graves || 
of veterans of every war in which 
this country has ever been in- 
volved, from the Revolutionary 
War, 1775-1783, to the late Korean 
Conflict. 

We know there are many more 
unmarked graves of veterans of 
early wars which should be located 
and suitably marked. If any of 
my readers know of the grave of a 
Revolutionary War soldier in Vigo 
County, please contact this writer. f 


By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


Before the turn of the century, the American farmer had to go t 


How the Farmer Got His Mail 


V 
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o the nearest town or settlement 


to get his mail. This system usually worked out very well, as the farming people needed to buy supplies, 


and get caught up on the news of the community by talking with the townspeople, 


‘who were also in town for the same purposes. 

In the year 1891 the Postmaster General had been making some experiments with free delivery systems 

|in small villages. Early in his term of office, he conceived the idea that the free delivery system could 

be extended to small towns and farming districts without materialy increasing the expense to the Post- 

al Department. Congress appropriated ten thousand dollars for these experiments. About two hundred dol- 

lars was expended at each place, It was reported that in forty or more towns where the experiment 
had been in operation, ìt was found that the revenues of the offices had been greatly increased. 


The principle underlying all this 
was that increased postal facilities 
are always followed by increased 
postal business and increased rev- 
| enue. However, 
some people 
were not in 
agreement with 
the Postmaster 
General's pro- 
posed changes. 

In a January, 
1892 issue of the & 
old Farm and 
Fireside ap- 
peared an edi- 
torial entitled: Dorothy Seclark 
“The Free Postal Delivery System 
—Do The Farmers Need It?” The 
writer was obviously of the opinion 
that they did not! He stated: “A 
great cry goes forth at this time 

| that the farmer wants the free 
delivery of his mail matter... 
What about the enormous expense 
... the sparsely settled rural dis- 
tricts . . . Uncle Sam cannot 
| afford lo pay a man fair wages 
for distributing a half dozen letters 
to isolated farm houses scattered 
Jover a square mile. No matter 
| how far back a farmer lives, he 
wants to go to town once or twice 
a week, in fact he has to go, in 
order to do his trading, horse-shoe- 
ing, mending tools, ete., and this 
also brings him to the post office. 


Newspaper Account. 


The next month appeared an- 
other discussion of the popular 
subject to all farms, free rural 
mail delivery. The question was 
closely connected with the equally 
| important one of needed rural road 
improvement. Some didn’t seem 
to think that mail could be de- 
livered to the individual farm 
houses unless the roads were 
greatly improved. The dirt roads 
were almost impassable during the 
rainy seasons, full of holes, and 
washed out in some sections. 

One reason the farmers wanted 
rural mail delivery was to prevent 
his neighbors from reading -his 
mail and knowing all his business. 
Friendly neighbors, as a matter of 
course, would pick up each others’ 
mail while in town and drop it 
off on their way home, Postmarks 
| 


and return addresses, to say noth- | 


ing of easily read postcards, were 
obviously noted by the helpful 
neighbors, and he couldn’t help but 
know his friend’s business. Mail 
delivered by a rural carrier to 
one’s own mailbox would prevent 
this. y 

There were at least three require- 
ments for the first rural mail car- 
riers . . . He must be an “old 
soldier,” a veteran in other words, 


he must belong to the “right” po- 
e M j 


and their neighbors 


litical party, at least the one cur- 
rently in power, and he must be in 
line for such a political plum, as 
this coveted position was consid- 
ered to be. His job was only as 
secure as the political situation. 
When the opposite party came into 
power, his job was taken over by 
an old soldier of that political con- 
viction. After the next election, 
the job might return to the ousted 
veteran. 
Influence of War. 


The Spanish-American War in- 
fluenced the rural mail delivery 
system also. During the war the 
farmers were anxious to read the 
casualty lists in the daily news- 
papers, so they would make every 
effort to get to town. This reading 
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of the daily newspapers became a 
habit that the farmer didn’t choose 
to stop when the war was over. He 
liked the idea of being informed 
on a national, state and local level 
through the medium of the printed 
page, This fact contributed greatly 
to the establishment of rural mail 
delivery. 


A recent issue of the Postal 
Service News contained an article 
on the history of postal cards. 
“Although records are hazy, John 
P. Charlton of Philadelphia appar- 
ently originated the idea in 1861. 
It is a matter of record that he | 
was granted a copyright on it and 
that he turned this over to H. L. 
Lipman of the same city who print- 
ed and sold what he called ‘‘Lip- 
man’s Postal Cards.” i 


“Technically, these were com- | 
mercially prfnted post cards, not 
officially produced postal cards. 
Austria printed the first real 
postal cards in 1869, followed in 
1870 by the German Confederation, 
England and Switzerland, and in || 
1871 by Belgium and the Nether- 
lands.” 


Postal Car Authorized, 


“In 1870 Postmaster General 
John A. Creswell called Congress’ 
attention to the fact other nations 
were already producing postal 
cards and recommended that the 
United States do likewise. The bill 
to authorize U. S, postal cards be- 
came law in 1872, and in May, 
1873—eighty-five years ago—they 
became available for purchase. 
U. S. postal cards have been 
printed by the Government Print- 
ing Office in Washington, D. C., 
since 1910. The domestic postal 
card became twins for the first 
time on October 25, 1892, when the | 
‘double’ reply cards were first is- | 
sued. These are the kind with the | 

| 


attached duplicate postal card that 
the addressee tears off and uses 
for his reply.” 


The postal card still is one of the 
most useful means of communica- 
tion in the world today, and now 
cur Postal Service handles more 
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carrier on his appointed rounds. 


than three and one-quarter billion 
each year.” 

Rural free mail delivery was of- 
ficially established in 1896 and the 
service stands pretty much today 
as it was then. Instead of horse 
and buggy, the modern rural car- 
rier. drives a late model car, jeep 
or station wagon. He delivers mail, 
collects mail, sells postage stamps, 
acts as money-order agent, picks 
up out-bound parcel post, and de- 
livers parcel post. The rural pa- 
tron needs only to flip up the red 
flag on the mail box to stop the 
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iMister Early’s Gas Book “ ,, po — 
| By DOROTHY J. CLARK l- 41-55- / 
s Several months ago when I was talking with George A. Scott, who is 96 years young, he spoke of ' 
a little book that he remembered seeing, which was, in his opinion, one of the valuable links in Terre | 
Haute’s early history. It was a small, leather-bound book, containing the pen and ink diagrams of the | 
i| gas piping used in the residences, stores, churches, hotels, saloons, lodge halls and other business houses | 
‘| in Terre Haute. | 
f The drawings were made by George M. Early, who carried the little book around in his pocket. His 
daughter, Sue Early, later Mrs. Charles Trout, kept the little book, and for some time it was in the of- ; 
fice of her husband, where Mr. Scott had seen it many times. Still later, it was included in a number į 
of books given to the Misses Marie and Josephine Lints, nieces of Mrs. Trout, and they were kind | 
enough to sell it to me. In just this way, we run ac ross precious little bits of our city’s history, and from | 
them we can reconstruct a picture of what our town must have looked like way back when. This book 
takes us back two years before the first city direc tory was printed in 1858. 
Less than half the book was' S 
used. The drawings start on May 
29, 1856, and continue through 84 


pages to August 18, 1857, when the half, three-quarters and one inch. 
book suddenly First Gast Meters. 
stops. Why? As The first gas meters in resi- 
yet, I’ve not dences were placed in little | 
found out, but “cubby-holes” in the front halls. |! 
one theory is Before meters were used, the first 
that this is gas company here made a monthly |" 
when George charge based on the size of the 
Early first be- tip used on the clay burner. When 
gan to lose his some unscrupulous citizens learned 
eyesight. We how to change these rented tips 
| ; know from the and replace them with larger ones, 
Dorothy J. Clark “Early Family the tamper-proof gas meters came |, 
Genealogy” that George Marlyn into existence. i 
Early was born October 5, 1829, In some cases, the cost estimate j 
and married Emily Wilkins, eldest was included with the sketch. For | 
daughter of Vigo county’s clerk, example, “Odd Fellows Hall—Sep- | 
Andrew Wilkins, on August 5, 1855. tember 5th . . . Estimate Job 
They had three children: Harry $42.00 . . . Main 28 Feet... Al- 
Wilkins Early, George Reynolds together 212 Feet.” s | 
Early (nicknamed “Ren”) and Some of the names listed in this 
Susan Early, previously men- | book are; August Eiser Confec- 


tioned. 

Mr. Scott told me that “Ren” 
was a stagehand at the old Naylor 
Opera House, and an accomplished 
baton twirler. He was called on k 
perform at all entertainments, an , r 
was the drum major for the Ring- Community Aftairs Fm 
gold Band under Jake Breinig’s di- 
rection. His high-stepping strut, his 
flashing baton, thrown whirling 
high into the air and caught with- 


out losing a beat as it came down, semen pre! 
were thrilling scenes never to be REPE2ENCE 
forgotten whenever the band DO NOT CIRCULATE 


marched down Main street. 
Early Property. 

The first few pages of George 
Early’s book show -his uncle’s 
property, known as “Early’s 
Block,” and built by Jacob D. 
Early on the northeast corner of 
Second and Wabash. No. 1 Early’s 
Block was Jacob D. Early’s Store; 


a et > 

No. 2 was the Potwin & Bush fad TETY STD Th LIBRARY 

Store; John Markle’s Store oc- bull Mid { & waereia diia a 

cupied No. 3; The New York Store 

was at No. 4; No. 5 was Scudder’s TERRE HAUTE, IRDIARA 

Saloon; and No. 6 was occupied by 

Patrick Johnson, Tailor. 

Mr. Scott was able to explain 

“Early’s Row” and why it was 

oftentimes confused with “Early | 

Block.” Samuel S. Early built a 
i row of brick apartment houses at 

the southwest corner of Third and ; 

Chestnut streets. There were eight 
unils with three rooms downstairs 
and two rooms upstairs. The gas- 

lighting diagram for pipe required 

was multiplied by eight, giving the 
{total amount needed of 688 feet. 
‘| Usually the gas pipe lengths 
4 were figured in feet and inches 

from the meter to each gas heater 

and to each gas light. All dimen- 

sions of pipe were used from one- 
J] quarter inch, three-eighths, one- 
LASS ene 
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tionery; Mrs. an E. Ruggles’ | neers would keep constant check 


Confectionery; Stewart’s Hoteljto be sure that the floor was per- 
(nprthwest corner of Second and j fectly level at all times. The jack- 
Wabash); Rufus St. John’s Sad-| screws were kept tight at all times, | 
dlery; George Habermeyer; Louis | and bricks were inserted as soon į 
Leveque Store; M. Doughty Salgon; | as possible as the building went | 
S. Heidelberger, Clothier (on East | up. This slow, but sure process f 
Side of Public Square); James| went on for nearly three weeks, |. 
Carlisle Store; Thomas P. Murray; | one whistle-blowing after enother, 
Jacob Kern, Jeweller; Manwaring | until the second-story was raised 
& Harvey, and Mrs. Linton’s resi- | four feet. 

dence, 3 

On page 24 was an elaborate 
diagram for the B, B. Booth resi- 
dence on Ohio street; J. P. Usher: 
Levi Warren’s residence took two 
pages; James Turner; Ejisman’s 
Saloon, Charles Seamon, Owner; 
P. M. Donnelly, Druggist in Levi 
Warren’s Building (this was the 
southwest corner of Fourth and 
Walnut); F. R. Whipple, also in 
this building; as was S. H. Potter, 
Hardware; George Kerkhoff & Co. 
was located in William Warren’s 
building; as was* the Stove Store. 

Warren Building. 

Mr. Scott told me some inter- 
esting facts about Wm. Warren’s 
building located on the south side 
of Wabash, from Fourth street 
west to the alley. It seems that 
the stores on the north side of the 
400 block on Wabash still have low 
ceilings, just as the Warren build- 
ing had originally. Sometime after 
1855 it was decided to raise the 
second-story four feet, 

The contents of the building 
were removed, its tenants were 
ordered to vacate the premises, 
and the work began. Jack-screws 
were set about two feet apart 
under every wall, joist, beam, etc., 
and a man was assigned to each 
jack-screw, One must remember 
that labor was much cheaper in 
those days than it is now! When 
a whistle was blown, every man 
would give a half-turn. The engi- 


Other Businesses. 


Other business and residence lo- 
cations found in this book are: 
James Hudson China Store; Mrs. 
Child’s Millinery & Book Store; 
Berlau & Gronauer; “Young 
America” Saloon, Daniel Mininger, 
Proprietor; City Hall, C. Patter- 
son, Mayor; R. S. Cox & Son, Gro- 
cers; F. F. Stark, Saloon; Stanley 
& Co. Hat Store (Mr. Scott. remind- 
ed me that in those days, one 
could only buy a hat at a hat store, 
shoes at a shoe store, etc.); Rich- 
ard Ball Tin Shop; B. Arnold, 
Clothier; T. W. Watkins, Saddlery: 
Corinthian Hall; I. Longdon’s Bowl- |: 
ing Saloon; Rice Edsall & Co. was | 
in Ludovici's Building, southwest 
corner of Sixth and Wabash, (later 
the Root Store); Colored Masonic 
Hall; Methodist Episcopal Church; 
Crawford & Wood Book Bindery 
and John R. Cunningham’s Drug 
Store. 


Some of the people and places 
will have to remain a mystery. 
There is nothing else. early enough 
to check them with. When George 
Early made these drawings he did 
not realize that one hundred years 
later anyone would be trying to 
puzzle out where these business 
houses were located. As Mr. Scott 
remarked, ‘“‘When Early made this | 
book, he knew where they all were, 
aud that was all that was neces- 


sary!” 
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Spanish-American War Celebrations 


By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


On Sunday afternoon, May 1, 1898, the population of Was 


Go dl-5y- 7 


hington was stirred with great excitement. 


\/ 


i 


i i i i i i iti from Admiral Dewey 
The Secretaries of War and State remained in their offices anxiously awaiting news De 
and his exploits inside Boca Grande? Messengers scurried to and from War, Navy md aoe pao 
Then there came a fragmentary message dispatched from Madrid that there was a naval battle p 
ine waters, though it was silent as to the outcome. ni : i 
; For three bs four days the nation waited to hear what had happened to Admiral pee) and be eee j 
Then people began to speculate: “If there has been a battle, we, of course, won; but what are the de- } 


tails?” 

Going on the strong assumption 
that Admiral Dewey had put Ad- 
miral Montojo 
and his fleet 
permanently at 
rest, enterpris- 
ing New York 
d r e ssmakers 
were busy cap- 
italizing on his 
victory. By the 
time the cele- 
brations were 
under way in 
* the East, ladies 

were parading the streets in Dewey 

Victory dresses. They had a wide 

flaring blue skirt with brown 

stripes down each side; waists were | 
white and blue striped, topped off 
with Zouave jackets caught at the 
throat with gold frogs. 
| For variation, and as an impar! 
tial tribute to that other American 
hero, Teddy Roosevelt, who was ini 

Tampa preparing to rush headlong 
| into victory, the naval victory cos- 
tumes were topped off with rough 

rider hats adorned with ‘crossed 

sabers. Everywhere there. were | 

Dewey lapel buttons, and in res-) 
|taurants there were special, Dewey 

dishes. 

Street Fair Here, 


Terre Haute held its special cele- 
brations of the great victories by 
having a street fair in the fall of 
1898. This was the first such street 
fair held in this city. For some 
reason, however, it was not too suc- 
fessful and was not well attended. 


In the fall of 1904 a second street 
fair was held and proved very suc- 
cessful. It was in the nature of a 
celebration of the conclusion of the 
Spanish-American War, as well as 
a home-coming event. There were 
special days for groups from near- 
by towns. and communities, both in 
Indiana and Illinois, to attend, and 
excursion trains were used to bring 
in the crowds of sightseers. 

Featured in the decorations for 
the big event were the arches 
erected over the different down- 
town intersections. The arch at 
Third street and Wabash avenue 
was dedicated to the Army, and 
the exploits of Teddy Roosevelt and 
Col. Shafter were pictured, 

At the intersection of Fifth and 
Wabash the huge arch depicted the 
part the Navy played in the great 
victory. Local artists painted por- 
traits of Admiral Dewey and Ad- | 
miral Schley and scenes of the na- | 

battles. 

et arch erected at Eighth and 
Wabash had for its theme the gen- | 
eral idea behind the street fair cel- 
ebration, the honoring of the re- 
turned soldiers and sailors from ‘he 
Spanish-American War. . All the 
arches were described as fine ex- 
amples of craftmanship. 


Dorthy J. Clark 


The street fair extermtiea mum 
Second street east to Eighth street 
on Wabash aevenue. Booths were 
erected on both sides of the street. 
Those between Fourth and Eighth 
streets were conducted by Wabash 
avenue merchants who displayed 
their various wares. 


Many Exhibits. 


From Fourth street west were 
pens of livestock, poultry, rabbits 
and pigeons. Prizes and ribbons 
were presented for the best en- 
tries. At the extreme western end 
of the fair exhibits, centering 


around the courthouse between 
Second and Third streets, was the 
carnival area. The modern day 
carnival is a Sunday School pienie 
compared to that wild affair of 
over fifty years ago, 

In addition to the usual rides, 
song and dance acts, freaks, hoot- 
chie-kootchie dancers and the in- 
evitable “Wild Man from Borneo,” 
there were the more gruesome 
sights such as the raw meat eat- 
ers, and the even more terrible 
“Geeks” who would bite the heads 
off live chickens for the question- 
able entertainment of their audi- 
ence, 


One of the featured acts to thrill 
the crowd was. the daredevil who 
jumped off a high tower con- 
-structed on the north courthouse 
lawn into a small tank of water. 

In addition to the carnival, the 
exhibition booths, and the mer- 
chants’ displays, there was à band 
contest which attracted all the 
bands from the Wabash Valley. 
Each day there was a big parade 
down Wabash avenue through the 
middle of the street fair, which 
added to the huge crowds attracted 
by the celebration. 

Mr. Henry M. Housman, veteran 
printer of this city, gave to the 
Historical Museum, 1411 South 
Sixth street, the photograph he had 
made of the arches at the street 
fair. 

C. C. Oakley’s volume “Greater 
Terre Haute and Vigo County,” 
states that “Vigo county should 
not forget its volunteers for the 
Spanish-American War of 1898. Be- 
fore war was declared Col. Ebel 
had been working to raise a com- 
pany, and in April, Company B's 
muster roll was complete, The com- 
pany went to Indianapolis on the | 


for much enthusiasm and display 
of flags and various patriotic dem- 
onstrations in the city. Formed 
May 9, was Dewey Day in Terre 

Haute. 

Local Unit Formed. 

“Company B was mustered into 
the United States service on May 
12, and a few days later was 
camped at Camp Alger, Virginia. 
| 


26th. Their deprture was the signal ® 


t 
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It remained in the east during the 
summer, but was not called to ac- 
tive service. It returned to Indian- 
apolis in September, and in No- 
vember finally returned home. 
Since then Company B has retained 
its organization as a military-socia] 
body.” 

The war had been of such short 
duration that the Terre Haute boys 
did not get into any engagements, 
but a number of them re-enlisted 
for service in the Philippines. 

George A, Scott, Terre Haute’s 
oldest attorney, recalled tnat a 
prize of $200 was given to the 
person who came the greatest dis- 
tance to attend the 1904 street fair, 
The winner was Mrs, Della Stewart 
Scott (no relation to Geo. Scott) 
who had come from England. Her 
father was Wm. H. Stewart, former 
sheriff and mayor of Terre Haute, 
and the man responsible for Stew. 
art's Subdivision jn the southeast 


the ea 
1830’s and established the Stews, 
corner of 
bee F her 
S death, she marrie 
Dr. Scott of Pittsburgh, who Si 
decided to 80 back to his home in 
England taking his wife with kim. 
Mr. Scott told of the many enter. | 
tainments at this fair that were 
planned to fool the public. A Sign 
on the window of Pentecost & Craft 
Hardware Store stated “Come in 
and get a free ring.” Mr. Scott 
accepted this invitation and was re- | 
paid with hearing a bell ring when 
he applied for the “free ring.” It 
was all in good fun, and these jokes 
were enjoyed by all, 
one or two other Stre i 
after this one of 1904 
ever reached its success 
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Notes From A Civil War Newspaper 


. By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


adult birthday child. 


Such a newspaper as I have’ 
4 described was presented to me by 
Miss Helen Schmitt, 423 North 
Twelfth street. Her uncle, Frank | 
C. Schmitt, for 
29 years a col- 
à lector for the 
Brotherhood of 
Locomotive En- 
gineers and 
Firemen, was 
the original 
owner of this 
copy of the 
“Daily Wabash 
Express” print- 
ded in Terre Haute, on August 2, 
1 1861, the year of his birth. 


What better way is there to learn 
about what Terre Haute was like 
197 years ago than to read this 
newspaper? It was published every 
morning, except Sunday, at Mod- 
esitt’s Building, No. 65 Wabash 
street. There was also “The Week- 


Dorothy J. Clark 


ly Express” published every 

Wednesday at $1.50 per annum, in 
| advance. The daily cost $5 for one 
year, and was ‘“‘deliverable to city 
subscribers at ten cents per week, 
single copies, 5 cents.” 
{ Charles Cruft, the proprietor, 

set out his rates for advertising. 
| Legal advertisements cost fifty 
cents per square inch each inser- 
tion. For inserting notices “of all 
Orders, Societies or Association,” 
a charge was made of eight lines 
for 25 cents. Death announcements 
were free, but when a funeral 
notice was attached, it cost one 
dollar. Candidates for public of- 
fice were charged $2 for each 
name in the daily. 

Mail Schedules. 


J. O. Jones, postmaster, an- 
nounced the arrival and departure 
times of the mails at the local 
post office. These included: East- 
ern Daily, Western Daily, Southern 
Daily, Northern Daily, and once 
a weck mails to and from Merom, 
| worthington, Bowling Green and 

lard. 
E Railroad Time Table listed 
seven trains in and out of town; 
ihe Terre Haute & Richmond; the 
Terre Haute, Alton & St. Louis; 
the Evansville & Crawfordsville, 
and the Rockville Extension. 

M. S. Wasson, 


the northeast corner of Fourth and 
Ohio, announced that there would 
soon be a reduction in the rates 
charged for letters sent via Pony 
Express. Formerly $2 for letters 


weighing 
tional one-half ounce, the new rate 


was to be only $1. From Terre 
Haute the letters and telegraphs 


agent for the | 
American Express Company, at} 


S o aM a au 


one-half ounce or under, | 
plus another $2 for every addi- $ 


V 


2-59- T 


were forwarded to connect Wilfi 


Mo., and ten days later arrived 
in San Francisco, Calif. 

The most interesting ilem 
i this 1861 newspaper concerned the 


“Wanted for the United States 


five years. Pay from $11.00 to 
$21.00 per month, with rations and 
quarters, to commence at once. 


citizen who shall procure and pre- 
sent to the Recruiting Officer an 
acceptable recruit.” 


Community Affairs Fife 


the Pony Express at St. Joseph, f 


inf 
4 Civil War. This notice appeared: " 


Army—Able-bodied men, between |" 
the ages of eighteen and thirty- | 


From this newspaper, published on the day of his birth, he could readily see what kind of a world 
he had been born into, could marvel at the strides made in his hometown’s progress, laugh at the changes 
i| in women’s fashions and prices of household commodities. e 


Many yars ago, there existed a charming custom which T wish would come back into fashion again. 
It was the custom of carefully preserving a copy of the daily newspaper issued on the day a child was 
born. Several years later, barring some unforseen happening such as fire, flood or mice in the attic, this 
newspaper was taken from the bureau drawer, trunk or other family hiding place and given to the now 


information at the 
in Terre Haute on the west side 
of the square to Capt. Alfred L. 
Hough.” 


Recruiting Copy. 


In the same column appeared 
another notice on the same sub- 
ject: “Volunteers are wanted to 
form a company to fill up the ten 


. new regiments just called for by 


à 


Two dollars will be paid to any } 


Interested | 
persons were to apply for further |, 


the Governor.” In addition to the 
usual inducements this announce- 
ment specified ‘‘terms of enlist- 
ment were for three years or the 
duration of the war, unless sooner 
discharged, and at the end of 
which the soldiers will receive a 
bounty of one hundred dollars in 
gold, and 160 acres of land.” This 
recruiting office was located in 
Linton’s block, corner of Market 
and Wabash. E. B. Allen, Auditor 
of Vigo County, and R. S. Cox, Jr., 
vouched for John S. Welch who 
would take command of this pro- 
posed company. 


The war news was divided into 
“Telegraphic News,” dispatched 
by the Western Union line, and 


“Night Dispatches.” Local people 
were also privileged in reading 
some first-hand accounts of how 
the war was progressing. W. R. 
McKeen, W. H. Buckingham, J. 
H. Hager and W. B. Tuell, promi- 
nent local men of 1861, had re- 
cently visited ‘Washington, the 
Seat of War, and New York City,” 
which qualified them as well-in- 
formed reporters. The fighting | 
was centered at that time near } 
Manassas, Bull’s Run and Center- 
ville, about 27 miles from Wash- 
ington, D. C. This party of local 
men actually drove out from 
Washington in a horse and buggy 
to see the battle first-hand. This ! 
was quite the fashionable thing to | 
do in those early days of the 
Civil War! 

Returning lo Washington, they 
became lost and were stopped by 
a sentry'’s musket. Having neither 


wae 


‘rendezvous | a pass nor countersign, they were 


taken before the Provost Marshal, 
who referred their case to Gen- 
eral Runyan, who gave them a 
pass. E 
Pay Social Call. 

On the trip home to Terre Haute, 
the pary ‘stopped off at Bristol, 
and spent a very pleasant day with 
our late fellow citizen, Lucius H. 
Scott, Esq., and his amiable lady. 
They have a delightful residence 
on the bank of the Delaware, and 
are looking younger than they did 
when they were in Terre Haute in 
1854.” 


Other items of interest included a 
notice that “two or three miners 
were wanted to dig coal at the 
Farmersburg Mines.” Farmers 
could purchase a “combination ma- 
chine, a reaper and mower, for 
$135 or 140 bushels of wheat.” 


This little newspaper of only 
four pages carried very little lo- 
cal news. Over half the space was 
filled with advertisements, Over 
half of those were for patent medi- 
cines, guaranteed to cure any and 
every malady known to man and 
beast! 

I'm wondering how antiquated to- 
day's newspaper would seem if it 
were preserved for a 1958 birthday 


child and presented to him upon |: 


reaching adulthood. The big news 
story of launching a satellite into 
outer space will seem very “old- 


hat" to a citizen of the Twenty- 
first Century! i 
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Early Masonic Celebration 


By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


The December 29 issue of the “W itd 
1847 had an interesting account of pear 


Terre Haute. 
ing gentlemen 


for the year 


ni c a Masonic celebration held in 
On St. John’s day last, the 27th instance, the follow- 
were installed as officers of Terre Haute Lodge No. 


19 for the ensuing six months, to-wit: Dayton Topping, W.M.; Albert 


Lange, S.W.; Squier Holm 
liam K. as sean) aolen, i 
J.D., and Joseph East, tyler. 
After the in- 
stallation at 
the lodge, by 
G. M. James 
S. Freeman, 
the brethren 
assembled at 
Bro. Levy’s 
City Hotel, and 
partonk of a 
very richl 

Dorothy J. prepared a NA 

Clark. excellent sup- 
per, at which many ladies were 
present and gentlemen as invited 
| guests, all of whom did ample 
justice to the tempting viands be- 
fore them: 

After the close of the supper 
the W. M. Elect at the heed of 
the table, assisted by the S. W. 
at the foot gave the following 
sentiments, many of which were 
received with applause, although 
no distilled spirits were used on 
the occasion: St. John the Evan- 

' gelist, May every free and ac- 
cepted Mason endeavor to emulate 
the virtues of him whose anni- 
versary we, this day celebrate. 
Music: “Come, Let Us Prepare.” 
The toast to Free Masonry was 
followed by ‘‘Marseilles Hymn.” A 
toast to George Washington was 
followed by ‘‘Washington’s March.” 
Next a toast to Alfred the Great— 
One of England’s best Kings and 
Master of the Lodge at ancient 
York. This was followed by “Rule 
Britannia.” 

Appropriate Music. 

Each toast and tribute was ac- 
| companied by appripriate music. 
| To illustrate: Woman and ‘‘Home, 
Sweet Home’—Robert Burns and 
| “Burn’s Farewell’ and “Ode to 
Masonry“‘—Friendship and “Avon 
| Water” and “Old Oaken Bucket— 
Host Louis Levy and “Zurich's 
Waters.” Each new officer of the 
lodge was introduced, and stran- 
gely enough the band played “The 
Last Rose of Summer,” and after 
the Terre Haute Band had been 
complimented on its fine enter- 
tainment they played ‘‘Wedlock is 
J| a Ticklish Thing.” | 

After a few more unprogrammed | 
‘volunteer toasts to the officers, | 
“this brought the hour of 11 
o'clock and under the sound of 
martial music from the band the! 
company quietly dispersed for their 
several homes. It would hardly be 
sufficient to say that everything 
went off well. There were between | 
50 and 60 ladies and gentlemen 
present all of whom seemed ex- 
ceedingly pleased with the enter- 


} 


‘Boarders could be accommodated 


J.W.; Samuel Hager, treasurer; Wil- 
Robert Wharry, S.D.; Harris R. Smith, 


Complemented Highly. 


The host was complemented | 


| highly for taking such pains “to 


on St. John's Day.” The City Hotel 
had only recently been leased by 
Louis Levy, who had formerly been | 
employed at the National Hotel. 


please those who sat at his a 


dHis advertisement complete with 
{picture stated that the City Hotel 


was located on the southeast cor- 
ner of the Public Square (Court- 


dhouse Square) on Market street. 


He had built on a new addition, | 
bought new furniture and bedding, 
improved and enlarged the stables. 


by the week, month or year, and 
all the stages called at the City | 
Hotel for passengers. 

This issue of the 1847 newspaper | 
{went on to say that “we still have | 
snow on the ground and pretty | 
good sleighing with an appearance 
however of more ‘“‘falling weather” 
—whether snow or rain we can’t | 
say.” I always enjoy reading these |: 
carly weather reports of over one 


|hundred years ago. They were!) 


- — 


very descriptive, and dealt with 


{what the weather actually was at | 
press time, not what it might be. 


Common Council Meeting. 
| From another account I learned 


iof a meeting of the Common Coun- 
leil where Messrs. Edwards, Lange, 
JS. B. Gookins, J. Britton, P. H. 
Griswold and L. G. Warren were 
present. Here is the treasurer’s an- 
nual report: Receipts were listed, 
from use of hearse, $15 — grocery 
licenses, $300. — sundry fines, 
$42.11 — market house stalls, $96. 
—shows and exhibitions, $45.— 
sales of sundries, $11.45 — sale of 
grave yard lots, $180.55 — rent of 
‘Town Hall, $27.50—School fund col- 
lected, $128.65 — Collector of 1846, 
1$114.65 — of 1847, $1,113.29. The 


School Fund under care of the} 


/Treasurer amounted to $1,095.88, 
jall of which was loaned out in 
{amounts under $100, at 7, 8 and 10 
‘per cent interest. The Sexton re- 
ported burials of 4 adults and 5f 
children in the month of December. 


A resolution was adopted offer- 
ing a reward of $20 for the appre- 


hension and conviction of the de-f- 


predators who injured business 
houses on New Year's Eve. The} 
Editor had much to say about the 
events of New Year's Eve. It 


seems. i that boys threw firecr ckers} 


O E 


Í nder the feet of the horses of thei 
orthern Stage, causing runaways. 
Also firecrackers were let off alli. 
night causing much  confusion.} 
Around the Square window blinds! 
were torn from their hangings and} 
broken and most of the water pipes 
that could be reached were torn 
down from walls, broken or carried 

away. 


Liquor Licensed. 


A license of retail spiritous liquor 
was granted to Henry Stakeman. 
After paying a few bills, the Board 
took up the late election returns— 
First Ward. Jas. H. Turner and S. 
B. Gookins; Second Ward, Messrs. 
Britton and East were held over; 
Third Ward, W. N. Hamilton and 
| Wm. K. Edwards; Fourth Ward, 

Jabez S. Casto and E. W. Chad- 
wick; Fifth Ward, Wm. Taylor 
and Henry Fairbanks. Gookins 
was elected president of the 
council and the meeting adjourned. 


Masonry goes back in its history 
in Terre Haute to the year 1819. 
This lodge flourished, and of its 
members was nearly every lead- 
ing man in the county of the early 
settlers. In 1832 it ceased, and 
there was no lodge in Terre Haule 
from 1832 to 1845, when it was re- 
vived. Ten Master Masons in the 
fall of 1845 met and petitioned the 
Grand Lodge. On that petition were 
the signatures of Elijah Tillotson, 
James S. Freeman, Thomas Dowl- 
ing, David Bell, Macom McFadden, 


Wm. Naylor, Samuel McQuilkin, | 


Asa . Dille, Samuel Hager and 
Louis Levy. From that day to this 
the society has been one of the 
most flourishing in the state. From 
the steady growth of No. 19 has 
sprung Social Lodge No. 86 and 
Humboldt No. 42. There are over 
' 5,000 Masons affiliated with the 
Masonic lodges of Terre Haute at 
the present time. 
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Garfield's First Flag "> | 


By DOROTHY J. CLARK 

Next Friday, June 14 is Flag Day. This patriotic observance re- 
minded me of a very interesting flag in the possession of a very dear | 
friend of mine, Mr. E, E. Dix, 1608 North Tenth street, who has just | 


recently celebrated his 90th birthday. 


I was doing some research on 
the beginnings of Garfield High 
School when Mr. Dix modestly told 
' me that he had 
“a little some- 
thing to doj 
with” starting 
the northside 
high school. 
Thereby hangs 
the tale! 

It seems the 
citizens of the 
north side of the 
Dorothy J. Clark City had been 

campaigning 
for a high school for some time. 
The parents objected to paying 
the 5-cent street car fare for each 
trip their young students made to 
and from the Terre Haute High 
Schoo! located at Seventh and Wal- 
nut (the name was changed to 
Wiley High School on August 1, 
1906), 


Crash At Crossing. 

To bring matters to a head, 
there was a train and strect car 
collision at the Big 4 crossing. 
Though no students were involved, 
the northside parents raised the 
big issue of “could have been” and 
“what if?”, etc. 

Then in 1909, because Wiley |} 
High School was _ oppressively |i 
crowded by this time, the School |} 
Board authorized plans to be} 
drawn for an addition to the | 
Wiley Bldg. to be built on the |; 
south, where the Wiley Gym now 
stands. At this point the aroused 
citizens of the northside area de- | 
cided to take drastic steps. A com- 
mittee of six well-known men 
were chosen to file a remonstrance 
against the School Board to stop 
the building at Wiley and build 
instead a school in the north end, 
making the Vandalia Railroad the 
dividing line. The men chosen to 
serve on this committee were 
Herbert Briggs, Prof. A. S. Hatha- 
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L 
{way, Charles Nehf, Harry Wallace, | 
Nate Wallace and E. E. Dix, who 
is the only living member of this 
committee. 

Remonstrance Filed. 


|! The remonstrance was prepared 
‘by Wallace, McNutt and Sanders, 
who volunteered their services, 
and presented it to the Vigo 
County Court, signed by E. E. Dix 
_as remonstrator. When it came to 
| trial, the attorney for the school 
board, Ora Davis, asked that the 
remonstrance be set aside, but 
Judge John Cox ruled against the 
school city. However they asked 
for a new trial and transfer to an- 
other county which was granted 


and they were defeated in three | 
ether counties, Sullivan, Parke and } 


Clay. 
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j At that time a meeting was held 
with Prof. Wiley and the northside 
committee was finally able to 
effect a compromise with him to 
dbuild an administration building 
on the northside of the Wiley 
School and he agreed to vote for 
ja new high school on the northside 
of the city. Thus was settled the 
differences that existed between 
the School Board and the north- 
side citizens. 


First Site Dropped. 


The site where McLean Jr. 
High School now stands was first 
chosen, but the idea was dropped 
when the block on Maple Ave. be- 

‘tween Twelfth street and Garfield 
avenue was chosen. A few frame 
| houses which faced on Maple Ave. 
j were removed and construction of 
the new high school was begun. 
With the help of a tall ladder and 
an agile student, the inscription 
on the cornerstone was recently 
copied — “1911 — Wm. H. Wiley, 


A. S. Hathaway, Thomas M. 
Kehoe, George O. Dix, Andrew 
O. Mapes." 


When the day of the dedication 
ceremonies finally arrived, the 
crowd was gathering and suddenly 
someone realized that there was 
no American flag to use in the 
ceremony. Roland Dix, younger 
son of E. E. Dix, was one of the 
first Garfield students. He came 
running home to ask his father 
if he could take their flag to the 
school. His father consented and 
the day was saved. 


First Flag Presented. 


According to the early school 
publication, “the Garfield Review,” 
for Dec. 1913 (and I intend to de- 
vote a whole column to these early 
reviews soon) the school was pre- 
sented with their own first flag on 
Dec. 4th, 1913, by the Morton 
Women’s Relief Corps. On Dec, 
lith, Indiana’s 97th birthday an- 
niversary of being admitted to the 
Union, the big flag was raised for 
the first time. 

Getting back to Mr. Dix’s flay 
—it was used again on another 
historic occasion in Terre Haute, 
the day World War I was declared 
offically over. In the words of Mr. 
Dix: “Terre Haute went wild!” 
A big victory parade was or- 
ganized and Mr Dix drove down- 


SE e a e. 


senger Buick loaded with family 
and friends. Fortunately he was 
foresighted enough in all the ex- 
citment to take along his camera 
and managed to take a picture of 
his son Roland Dix and his friend 
“Pete” Van Horn carrying the 
Dix family flag at the head of the 
procession in the first line of 
march. 

This old flag which has played 
such a big part in the first begin- 
nings of Garfield High School has 
recently been presented to the 
School by Mr. Dix to be preserved 
along with other treasured keep- 
sakes. 
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town to see it with his five-pas- . 
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By DOROTHY J. CLARK Oty -S¢g 


I hope all my readers enjoy browsing through an antique shdp as 
much as I do, because that’s what we're going to do today. I chose 
the Stagecoach Ranch Antique Shop, owned by Mrs. Violet Miller, be- 
cause of its historic location and interesting background. Located 1% 

smiles vest of West Terre Haute on land between the cid and new 


Historic Stagecoach 


U. S. 46, the house is over 125 years old. 


It was at the foot of the hilly 
where the old Red Lion Stage! 


Coaches coming down the Cum- 
berland Pike would stop to change 
horses and the passengers would 
get a refreshing drink from the 
cool, crystal-clear spring. This 
spring has been running for over 
one hundred years without fail, 
and the Millers have installed an 
‘Jelectric pump to avail themselves 
Aof this wonderful water supply. 
After the chemical taste of our 
treated city water, it was a pleas- 
ure to taste this pure spring water. 


{ Many Old Tales. 


There are many old stories con- 
nected with this locality. One old 


hgin his boyhood this farm was a 
camping place for the gypsies, who 
were allowed to pasture their 
A horses for ten certs a head. One 
year when they were camping here, 
the king and queen of the gypsies 
had a terrible quarrel, and the king 
stabbed the queen fatally. She is 
| buried somewhere near Derby Hill 
in an unmarked grave. Certainly 
this was a colorful era in Vigo 
County history! 

On the porch of the Stagecoach 
ii Ranch is a well-preserved : old 


through the door is like stepping 
‘into the world of the past, and 
with someone as well-informed as 
Mrs. Miller to be your guide, it is 
iJ educational as well as being a 
, Pleasure. 


entleman stil] living, recalls that) °)j 


sleigh, assorted porch chairs and | 
some outdoor iron pieces. Going; 


Rogers Group. 


First to take my attention was 
an authentic ‘‘Rogers Group,” 
signed “John Rogers—New York.” 
This is a Civil War scene labeled 
“Parting Promise,” depicting the 
young man before going off to 
war placing an engagement ring 
on the finger of the young girl. 
4 Mrs. Miller told me that these rare 
J pieces of statuary are hardly ever 
seen anymore except in museums. 
Another interesting fact about 
¥ them is that the sculptor sent to) 
(\Hannibal, Mo., for part of the soil | 
sed in the modeling of them. 


u 
f I saw many fine examples of the | 
fold character or figure bottles—; 
“the man on the barrel,” “man in. 
the moon,’ dolphin, ,turkeyfoot, | 
‘hand holding pistol, and rare col- 
Wjored balsam and bitters bottles. 
There are vogues or fashions in 
„fantiques just as there is in any- 
tithing else. For a time everyone 
‘was trying to acquire a caster 
‘set, then Currier & Ives prints, and 
‘l be everyone seems interested in 

1 


ything made of iron. One very | 
j fine example of this is a charcoal | 

irep with a double draft and chim- | 
ney. Westinghouse has one in his | 
collection just like it | 

al was interested in the little| 
“arking stove,” a smaller edi- 
tion of the Franklin stove, whose 
purpose was to set the duration of 
(i p’ l on his sweetheart 


e 


>. when the fire went out, he 
was supposed to leave. There was 


| framed under glass, and dated 


f The smaller homes of today are 
influencing the sale of antiques— 


the new low ceilings can't accom- 
modate the tall old secretarys, and 
corner cupboards. People nowa- 
days consider first the usefulness 
and secondly the purely decorative 
use of an antique. A short time 
ago there was a great demand 
for horsecollars to be used in rec- 
reation rooms, etc., as amusing |, 
decorations. However, to Mrs. 
Miller’s great surprise one day, 
a customer actually bought one 
to put on a horse! Many people still 
buy strange objects to make lamps 
out of, or otherwise torture into | 
“quaint” conversation pieces. 
Broad axes are in demand as wall 
decorations for country places, as 
well as fireplace tools. The cur- 
rent craze is buying old wall tele- 
phones in which to put small radios 

. when one lifts the receiver, 
the radio is turned on. 


Clock Essential. 


Committees are always looking 
for authentic antiques when houses | 
are being restored, etc. First they 
look for a clock in keeping with 
the period to set the tone of the 
room. They are also on the look- 
out for examples of how women 
spent their leisure time in the early 
days. (With the huge families and 
the primitive conditions, I wonder 
how they had ANY leisure time!) 
I marveled at the time and effort | 
expended on the hair wreath 


1811. Strands of hair were taken | 
from all members of the family, 
and “‘combings’ were requested 
from all visitors to make the ros- | 
ettes. A gruesome pastime in my 
_estimation! 


ves 


also a “courting lamp.” i 
Ancient Household Equipment. | 
Mrs. Miller proudly showed me 

many items of household equip- 

ment used in the pioneer days here 
in Indiana—such curious -things as 
sausage grinders and stuffers, 
cherry seeders, apple parers, 
coffee mills, sad irons dated about 
1860 and all sorts of fireplace equip- 
ment from efficient looking tongs 
used to remove meat from a fire- 
place kettle to the very popular 
trivets. I was particularly inter- 
ested in an iron egg baker. Ever 
hear of one? It’s round, about 
nine inches across and hinged. 


’ 
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4 Inside are triangular ae Soe eae š i r$ Ai 
in which the eggs are broken, the | ae oS SAADA 
lid closed ancien place in the | TERRE HAs |. IÑDIANA 
hot ashes to bake. To show that | 


present day designers take many 
Gf not all!) of their ideas from , 
museums, I. examined an iron | 
1 quifeivance in which meat was | 
broiled in the fireplace . . . it! 
resembled strongly the very latest | 
in electric range equipment now 
called the vertical broiler! 


“Ts (said that ail friendly peuple ` 
are not antique lovers but that all 
antique lovers are friendly people. 
Sometimes a sad element is dis- 
covered in the search for antiques, 
such as an old workbasket with its 
half-finished work. -And there was 
the beautiful old chest with these 
words carved across the front— 
“not to be sold except for bread.” 

Collectors Increase. 


There is an increase in the num- 
ber of occupational collectors now. 
Doctors collect anything to do with 
early medical practise advertising 
men collect old advertising such as 
calendar plates, scale men collect 
old scales and balances, bakers 
collect early baking pans, etc. Old 
valentines and scrapbooks are in 
demand, especially „those scrap- 
books which contain pictures of 
balloon ascensions. Country store 
equipment is in vogue now, ers, f 


people want the old twine holders, 
the thread cases, candy jars, etc. 
It used to be that you could even 
buy a coffin at the old country 
store where you chose the handles $ 
and hardware and that determined | 
the cost of the coffin. 


Mrs, Miller demonstrated for me 5 
‘how much the old quilting frames 
when assembled were like the 
Colonial twestle table. She has a 
few of the early sewing machines, 
one of which makes a chain stitch, 
|spinning wheels, flax winders and 
wheels, a Lillian Russell waving 
iron, a Civil War drum, carpet 
stretchers, fluting irons, chalk 
ware statuary which used to be 
peddled from door to door, a 
character tea cosy—a gypsy with 
a full quilted skirt—exactly like the 
one seen on Kate Smith’s television 
program, a perpetual calendar 
clock which even adjusts itself 
automatically for leap year . . 
there are some superstitous people 
who believe that such a clock is 
almost human and if it should 
“act up” or stop that*someone in 
the family ts going to die. 

To end on a strictly local note— 
Mrs. Miller had the tiny em- 
bréidered basques worn by the! 
women of the Freeman family who 
had the jewelry store on the court- 
house square in pioneer Terre 
Hautec. These ladies were so tiny 
‘and dainty that even a child can- $ 


i Squeeze into these  doll-like 
‚garments today 

In my opinion there is no better | 
way to appreciate our ancestors 
than to study their tools and pos- 
sessions, The love of antiques goes | 
along with the love of history and 
genealogy. 


By DOROTY J. CLARK 


‘| only two interurban motermen still 
ij living in this city. One of these is! 
John R. Rardin, 2032 North Sev-; 
| enth street, who is a hale andj 
hearty 86 years 
old. He was born 
in Edgar Coun- 
pty, Ol, and 
came to Terre 


day of 1899. 

He and his 
wife, the former 
Hannah Sprague. 

v 

Dorothy J. clark hi in pee 

the former Hudnut House, where 
| they were living when the Hotel 
Fee was being built. His ear- 

liest memories of the city in- 
| clude the wheat and oat fields east 
jof Nineteenth street on Wabash 
ı avenue, nothing but a few farm 
| houses north of Maple avenue and 
Saas Se se > OS See 


Haute the last} 
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$ 


mamm ner mI 

south of Hulman street. t 

Mr. Rardin’s first job was at the } 
Underwood Furniture Store on || 
South Fourth street, where he was | 
employed as a salesman. His sec- | 
ond employer was Mr. Lenhart |; 
who purchased this store. He quit] 
this job to become a city street car | 
motorman for six months, and in | 
1901 became an interurban motor- 
man, the youngest man so em- 
ployed by Mr. Nash, the superin- | 
tendent. 

Being such a junior operator, it 
was quite an honor to be chosen to 
operate the second interurban to 
Brazil and to Sullivan, which took 
the officials on an inspection trip 
of the new lines. Some of the 
motormen he remembers are John 
Brewster, Tom Kirkham, Joe Elli- 
ott, Bob Martin, Charles Knisely, 
Harvey Sprague (his_brother-in- 

mey pital a ana ae eo 


Days of the Interurban Lines In Terre Haute} 


4 NOV iô 1957 


A few days ago, a newcomer to Terre Haute asked me the meaning of the stop numbers on the 
Lafayette Road north of the city. It suddenly occurred to me that though the days of the interurban 
lines have passed into history, they have. left many permanent reminders of their earlier existence. 


To my knowledge, there ares 


law), Bill Hess (the other motor- 
man mentioned as still living), and 
Pat Haley (later a city policeman, | 
and the one who taught Mr. Rardin 
on the Clinton line). 


He remained on the Clinton line 
for 14 years and could tell me 
quite a few of his experiences. | 
There were 76 stops on the Clinton 
line, including Terre Haute and 
Clinton, with a booster station lo- 
cated at Atherton. The fare to 
Clinton and Brazil was 25 cents; 35 
cents to Sullivan and Paris, Ill. 


Top salary was 37 cents an hour 
for 10 hours a day. The city motor- 
man didn’t get that much. But, 
Mr. Rardin reminded me that! 
money went farther in those days. 
At that time he paid only $6 a 
month for house rent, and could 
spend $3 at the grocery store for 


a week's groceries, What a com- 
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extension of the lines to suburban 
ee: points and maintenance of first 
| parison this makes with the $1.4¢lass service didn’t come until the 
| per hour the bus drivers commanlate 1890’s. The line to Paris 
| now! opened in the fall of 1907. 
| The present bus station on W; The interurban lasted approxi- 
bash avenue between Eighth armately forty years. It was after 
Ninth streets was the former si World War I, when highways were 
of the Interurban Terminal. T}made better, and the gravel roads 
building is arcade style with sbegan to be used by automobiles, 
open passageway from Wabash busses and trucks. Then the inter- 
the waiting station in the rear, Trurbans had less and less business. 
interurbans were electric cars ruThe bus line from Terre Haute to 
on racks with trolley wires abovClinton charged 5 cents less than 
the car., Wires were charged witthe interurban fare and took away 
electricity from power  statiorits business at a great rate. 
war ie a poy n car Discontinued in 1941. 

, but sometimes a i 
hours there were several seein One b yone tie pmany polecic 
one aen “the. other: Fron nes were sold, tracks taken up, 
Terre Haute there were intei; ad the last interurban icar made 
urbans to Indianapolis Sas eer na (Indiana in 1041 g 
Caa be fine a vows nave 
lines in Indiana were built for ae apensiagagtor it teers AE 
distances only. The electric linewar m mea eseu dumne Wor 
became very popular as the- ar with its gas rationing and 

other transportation difficulties. 


charged less per mile than th 
railroads. They also ran mane last zun ae peer thatiwar 


cars a day. Indianapolis becam j m 
the greatest interurban center i The interurban brought electricity 


the world. to rural areas that would not have 

Terre Haute got its first strecfiad it until Rural Electrification. 
railway during the '80's, but thMany rural roads which intersected 
dentin cal 5 = Bo sr RLS interurban lines are still called 


by the interurban numbered stop, 
such as Stop 20, Clinton Line. 

In 1917, Mr. Rardin quit his job; 
as motorman and became a furni-| 
ture salesman for Root’s Store for} 
four years. Then he was a salesman! 
for the A. Z. Foster Furniture’ 
Store for several years, until they. 
went out of business in 1935. In his 
early days as a furniture salesman, 
he remembers that a three-piece 
living room outfit sold for as low 
as $65. Carpet sold from 35 cents 
to 40 cents per square yard, and 
the average room was carpeted forf: 
as much as $10 to $15, including the}. 
carpet tacks! 

Not caring for a life of inactivity}. 
and retirement, Mr. Rardin next 
went to work for the Ohio Oil Co. 
and operated a filling station att 
Fruitridge and Wabash avenues for 
six years. Forced to retire because 
of his age, he next drove a truck, 
for the city street department until 
1948. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rardin have cele- 
brated their 62nd wedding anniver- 
sary. Though they have no children 
of their own, they have reared 
three nieces and nephews, and are 
enjoying good health and an active 

ife. 
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\Washington’s Birthday—1841 


l 
y By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


Next Friday this country will celebrate the 225th anniversary of 
| the birth of the “Father of Our Country,” George Washington. Instead 
J of my usual hstorical column dealing with local events, I decided to } 


to my mind about this time of year. 
; It al be-» 
gan prosaical- 
ly enough} 
in 1832 when 
Congress com- 
missioned Ho- 
ratio Green- 
ough, the cele- 
brated Boston 
$ sculptor, and 
i : 1 a 
Dorothy J. Clark. e obs. 
Í roic statue of George Wash- 
J ington to decorate the Capitol lawn. 
i Horatio took the money to Flor- 
fence, Italy, emerging six years 


| later with the money spent and his 


eee ee. 
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at Ie 
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~~ 


1 20-ton statue packed in a solid, | 
oaken box. 


Then, there was a transportation 
problem in getting this huge, un- 
igainly, crated masterpiece to the 
Į seaport via a narrow road with! 
Bie trees on each side. Horatio} 
| solved this problem very neatly by 
chopping down all the trees on the, 
left hana side of the road, between: 
i Florence and Leghorn. This, plus: 
| incidental expenses, cost the tax- 
> payers $8,311. | 
Ship and Statue Sink. 


Upon its arrival at the seaport, : 


the longshoremen started to hoist ' 


ithe statue onto a boat. The rope 
broke. George Washington crashed 


‘through the hull and sank in the | 


mud. The ship settled on top of 
him. 

The U. S. Navy sent a battleship 
to Italy; sailors fished Washington 
‘from the muck and stowed him 
aboard, The ship docked in New 
York, but the railroad tunnels be- 
tween New York and Washington, 
D. C., weren't big enough for him 
to squeeze throughout a flatcar. 

e Navy took him to New Or- 
fans en end forwarded him by 
devious routes, without tunnels, to 
Washington. The freight bill was a 

whopper. 

New Appropriation. 


This artistic enterprise by now 


j tell my readers of an amusing chain of events that happened when } 
4 some earlier Americans tried to honor him on his birthday in 1841, I l 
learned of this “off-beat” story some years ago, and it always comes £ 


“There was George Washington, 
twice as big as life, clad as- a 
Roman senator on the way to his 
bath, His chest muscles rippled in 
the cold sunlight. A carven wreath 
[held down his curls. A marble 
i Sheet, loosely draped around his 
middle, barely saved the propri- 
eties. 

Over Capitol Hill rose a horrified 
gasp. 


New Argument. 


Then Congress built a wooden 
shed for $1,600 to hide George | 
Washington without a shirt. Then 
they argued some more. Year after | 
year they battled, while tourists 
wondered what was inside the 
mysterious structure on the south 
lawn of the Capitol building. By 
1908 the lawmakers were so morti- | 
fied and the shed so weatherbeaten | 
that they appropriated a final 
$5,000. ; 

This sum was to tear down the 
lumber and haul the semi-naked | 
Washington in the dead of night | 
to the Smithsonian Institution. 
There you will find him in the | 
cellar of the main building, behind 
a row af antique printing presses, 
i| The first President of the United 
|| States looks as goose-pimply as 
| ever with a sheet around his mid- 

die, a laurel wreath on his brow 
and his bare toes sticking in the 
breeze. The only change is that 
he’s a little dustier; all 10 fect 6 
inches of him, mostly naked, in 
while marble. You might call him 
the result of Congress’ sorriest ex- 
perience with the arts. 
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j cost $26.000 some odd cents. 
Be ieress appropriated another $2,- 
‘Anoo for a polished granite base to 
‘hold the statue and the great day 
{for unveiling came on George’s f 
Ipirthday, 1841. The Navy band f 
jee the lawmakers made pa- 
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“triotic speeches, the speaker of the f. 

Ise pulled the string, and good- |, 
; -almighty ! 
iq gosh-almig ty 
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Christmas of 100 Years Ago ` 


By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


A century ago Christmas was observed in a quiet fashion, except 
for the prevalent use of. firecrackers which was the custom brought 
by the settlers from the southern states. It was the traditional family 
get-together with a huge dinner and gift exchange. Gifts were largely 
home-made and certainly there were very few gifts advertised in the 
early newspapers. Portfolios. Glove Sachets. Per- 

In an 1855 “Wabash Courier” |] fumery of all kinds, Pearl Paper 
advertisement, S. R. Freeman, |] Folders and Cutters, Pearl and 
whose store}! Enameled Pen Holders, Note Pa- 

was located on | per, Motto wafers, Envelopes, 
the east side of "! Ete. Besides a large assortment of 
the Square next !] Toys for Children—Also a full and 
to the Canalt!good assortment of Jewelry, 
Store, stated}) Watches and Clocks. The little 
that he had}jj folks can please themselves with 
“just received }j all kinds of ‘Crinkum-crankies.’ ” 
a very fine lot } 
of Fancy Goods 
4 suitable for Hol- 

| Dorothy J. Clark iday Presents, 
such as Ladies’ Ebony and Rose- 
wood Work Boxes and Dressing 
Cases, Velvet, Morocco and Silk | 


erer E 


Perfume Recipes. 

If anyone would like to try their 
luck at making their own ‘‘Per- 
fumery” for Christmas presents, 
here are three interesting recipes 


which I ran across. First, take one 
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gallon of spirits of wine and add }t 
of the oil of lemon, orange and 
bergamot each a spoonful, also add 
extract of vanilla forty drops. 
Shake until the oils are cut, then 
add a pint and a half of soft water. 

The second recipe calls for two 
drachms each of oil of lemon, oil |; 
of rosemary and oil of bergamot, |; 
one drachm of oil of lavender, ten |: 
drops each of oil of cinnamon and 
oil of cloves, two drops of oil of | 
rose, eight drops of tincture of 
musk, and one quart of alcohol or | 
spirits of wine. Mix all together, 
when it will be ready for use. The 
older it gets, the better. (I can 
imagine.) 

The third recipe starts with af 
gallon of 20 per cent alcohol, and | 
add to it one ounce each of oil of 
bergamot and oil of orange, two 
drachms: of oil of cedrat, one 
drachm each of.-oil of neroli and 
oil of rosemary. Mix well, and it is 
fit for use. 

Special Services. 


Special services were held at 
several of our churches on Christ- 
mas day, 1855. The newspaper edi- 
tor had this to say about the day: 
“The day passed off rather quietly 
. . . Certainly there was less of | 
noise and confusion than has some- 
times been observed in Terre 
Haute. There was some merri- 
ment, of course, but very little that 
could be complained of as inter- 
rupting the good order of the 
Town. The day was very cold— 
and a driving snow in the bargain 
may have had some effect in the 
way of encouraging people to good 
behavior.” 


Perhaps one reason there was so 
little to be found in the newspaper } 
concerning Christmas, was the fact ; 
that there was a spectacular fire f 
in Terre Haute during the holiday. { 
This fire started in the Dole Livery | 
Stables at the corner of Third and ; 
Cherry. It spread rapidly south } 
consuming Mr. Reichart’s shoe ¢ 
store, Mr. Watkin’s saddle shop, 
Mr. Steven’s butcher shop, and Mr. 
Rickett’s bake shop. 

Mr. Allen’s furniture store ad- | 
joining the “Young America Coffee | 
Hduse” was pulled down and the | 


fire was checked, leaving only Mr. | 
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Myer’s confectionery still standing | 
in the frame row. | 
Calm and Snowy. 

The night was calm and the 
buildings covered with snow or the 
destruction would probably have | 
been worse. The fire department | 
was lambasted by the editor, The 
new fire engine “Vigo” was com- 
mended for its efficiency, but was 
brought in toolate to do much } 
good, according to him. The 014 
engine “Relief” was frozen up and 
of no use whatsoever. He went on 
to say that not a one of the eight 


or ten public cisterns built at grea 
expense to the city were usable. 
He believed that all by-standers 
and sightseers should be put to 
work at the scene of the fire, and 
he estimated that there were ten 
persons standing around doing 
nothing to one person employed in 
fighting the fire—poor organiza- 
tion! 

Getting ready for Christmas was 
much simpler a century ago than 
it is today. Yes, thay hað“ Carist- 
mas trees in & se days, but no 
electric lights or’ iodern orna- 
ments as we know then. They 
popped corn and strung long white 
garlands. Cranberries or other red 
berries were strung into red gar- 
lands. Candles were used for light- 
|ing—a very dangercus practice. 


The Christmas Feast. 
1 Now for my feminine readers 
Iwho will have to prepare the 


i Christmas feast—here is an old 
recipe for Plum Pudding . . . 1 1b. 
suet chopped fine, 3⁄4 Ib. dried 
bread, crumbs rubbed through a 
colander and weighed after rub- 
bing, 1 Ib. sugar, 1 scant lb. flour, 
2 Ibs, raisins stoned, 1 lb. currants, 
1 lb. candied lemons, oranges, cit- 
ron and cherries mixed, 1 qt. milk, 
6 eggs, rind of one lemon, % tblsp. 
Salt, % tsp. allspice, % tsp. cloves, 
gill each of brandy and sherry. 
Mix suet, bread and flour, add 
sugar fruit and peel; beat eggs 

| with milk and add that; add spices, 
etc. Put into pudding moulds, tie 
cloth over top and boil from 6 to 
10 hours in large boiler, take out 
and set in oven for % hour. Mix 
ingredients the day before steam- 

‘| ing. If made into small puddings, 
6 hours will boil sufficiently. Tf 

into two, boil longer. Do not fill 

mould full. Butter moulds well be- 
fore filling. Boil again an hour or 
two before using.” 


Making a Pork Cake. 


Another interesting recipe is the 
one for “Pork Cake: Mix together 
1 lb. ground fat pork, 1 pint hot 
black coffee, pinch of salt, 1 tblsp. 
soda, 1 tblsp. allspice, 1 tblsp. cin- 
namon, 1 tblsp. cloves, 1 nutmeg, 
1 piece citron (10 cents worth), 
1 lb. currants, 1 Ib. raisins, 1 cup 
hickory or English Walnut kernels, 
6 cups flour, 3% cups of dark 
sugar. Bake 2 hours in a moderate 
oven. This makes a large cake.” 

And I'm wondering how many 
modern housewives could translate 
this recipe into present day ingre- 
dients: “Twenty cents worth can- 
died cherries, five cents worth 
lemon peel, five cents worth of 


ee 


large dates, 1 cup hickory nut | 


meats, 1 Ib. flour, 1 lb. butter, 1 lb. 
sugar, 12 eggs, 1 lb. currants, 3 lbs. 
raisins, 12 lb. citron, 1 lb. blanched 
almonds, % lb. Brazil nuts, % Ib. 
| figs, % pint brandy, 1 pint straw- 
| berry jam. You put all this to- 
gether plus 2 tsp. baking powder 
and spices to taste, and bake four 
hours in a slow oven.” This fruit- 


cake recipe was used at least sixty |. 


years ago, possibly earlier, 


Coldest Days In 


| 
| By DOROTHY J. CLARK 
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We are indebted to Edward Gartrell, 940 North Eighth street, for 
the following interesting account of early Terre Haute weather. Over 


the years, he has collected much 
this locality. 

“The following is a record of 
the coldest 
days in this 
city since 1842, |) 
It will be no-}, 
ticed that the 
record-breaking |f 
years were || 
1858 (25.5 be- 
Jow zero); 1857 
(24.5 bienow i 

4 ); 1864 
Dorothy J. Clark. s5 pelow 
| zero), and 1884 (21 below zero), j 
since which time we have had no 
very excessively cold weather: 
1842—Feb. 18, 4 above. 

1843—Feb. 1, 2 below. 

1844—Jan. 29, 3 above. 

1845—Dec. 2, 10 below. 

1846—Dec. 28, 7 below. 

1847—Jan. 11, 9 below. 

1848—Jan. 10, 6 below. 

1349—Feb. 19, 7 below. | 
1850—Feb. 19, 1 above. ' 
1851—Jan. 11, zero. 
1852—Jan. 19, 11 below. 
1853—Feb. 19, 8.5 below. 
1854—Feb. 23, 4 below. 

* 1955—Feb. 26, 4 above. 
1856—Jan. 10, 25.5 below. 
1857—Jan. 19, 24.5 below. 
1858-—Feb. 23, 12.5 below. 


| 
i 
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historical material pertaining to 
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į quite rapidly on Monday and con- 


1885—Jan. 22, 17 below. 
1886—Feb. 24, 8 below. 
1887—Dec. 29, 1 above. 
1888—Feb. 9, 1 above. 
1889—Feb. 23, 1 above. 
1890—No record. 
189!—Feb. 4, 2 above. 
1892—Jan. 20, 5.5 below. 
1893—Jan. 6, 1.7 below. 
1894—Jan. 25, 6.6 below. 
1895—Feb. 8, 18 below. 


Old Papers Reviewed. 


On consulting the old newspapers | 
of one hundred years ago, I found-| 
the following mention of weather | 
conditions. In the “Daily Union,” | 
I. M. Browh, editor and T. B. Long,.: 
associate editor, I found these in- 


teresting ilems. 


“It appears that our winter has 
just set in. On Friday last we had 


| cold winds, which continued up to 


Saturday, and from that time up 
to Monday” morning, we had quite 
a freeze. It commenced snowing 


tinued throughout the day. A few | 
more days more of such weather } 
will give us plenty of ice, which 
we have been rather fearful would 
be scarce during the next season.” 
About two weeks later on in the 
same early newspaper, I found this 
statement. ‘“‘Our ice merchants are | 
now putting up, ice that is about 


‘ij ten inches thick. Luther G. Hager, 


._ e : . X 
lew. our efficient and energetic ice ms 
1959 ee a merchant, informs us that he has ef 
pe i 2 ; TA already put up four hundred tons Pen’ 
1g61—Jan. 30, 1 of ice. With such progress our ad 


| 1862—Jan. 16, 2 above. 

1863—Feb. 3, 1 below. 

Many Frozen To Death. 

1864—Jan 1, 23.5 below (this was , 
the terrible New Year’s Day when | 
so many persons were frozen tof 
death.). There was no record kept 
from 1865 through 1868. 

1869—Dec. 28, 8 above. 

1870—Dec, 24, 13 below. 

187!1—Dec. 21, 2 below. 

1872—Dec. 21, 14 below. 

1873—Jan, 29, 16 below. 

1874—Jan. 15, 2 above. 

1875—Jan. 9, 14 below (there 


| Plenty of good ice, sleighing, etc. 
|For the past few days there has 


in every direction, filled ‘With 
Vigo’s fairest daughters, who are 
always on the right side. of their 


citizens need not lament any longer 

over the prospect of a want of this 

luxury.” N 
Plenty of Steighing. 

By Washington’s Birthday. the 

“Daily Union” reported that “we 

have extremely cold weather now. 


been the finest sleighing that we 
have ever had in Terre Haute for | 
many years. The streets have been 


literally crowded with sleighs “of 


all sizes ‘and descriptions, running 


GTS, 


gentleman escorts...” 

Another note of interest was that 
the snow between Alton and Mat- 
toon in Illinois was sixteen inches 
deep. Ice on some of the local 
roads was one to one and a half 
inches thick. Wouldn’t automobiles 
have had a time in those days? 


—— 


were several other very cold days 
in 1875). 
1876—Dec. 9, 8 below. 
1877—Jan. 4, also Jan. 9, 4 below. 
1878—Dec. 3, 16 below (there was 
a great deal of. severely cold 
weather this winter. On Dec. 10 it 
was 12 below, on Dec. 23, it was 8 
below). ' 
1879—Feb. 14 and 15, 2 below. 
1880—Dec. 29, 14 below (there 
was nearly a week of very severe 
weather). 
1881—Jan. 1, 2 above. 
1882—Dec. 9, 8 below. 
1883—Jan. 22, 4 below. 
1884—Jan. 5, 21 below (this win- 
ter was noted for its terribly cold 


ee 
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By John G. Biel 


The early pioneers up and down 
the Wabash River Valley did not 
know—or celebrate—Christmas as 
we know it and celebrate it today. 
Terre Haute was laid out in 1816 
and its first newspaper appeared 
in 1823 but, for nearly twenty 
years after that, one can search 
and search those newspapers and 
never once find the occasion of 
Christmas mentioned. 


The highly commercialized insti- 
tution which Christmas has bc- 
i come today is of a comparatively 
recent origin from an_ historical 
point of view. In fact, the cele- 
bration of Christmas in New Eng- 
land even as a religious festival 
was not. accepted until after 1875 
| because of the strict Puritan in- 
fluence. The emigrants to the 
Wabash River Valley from the 
New England States—the typical 
4 Yankees—carried this influence 
‘| with them and were very slow to 
change. 

Among the newspapers which 
were available to the early resi- 
dents of the Wabash Valley, the 
first one to carry the now univer- 
sal “Merry Christmas — Happy 
+New Year” greeting across the | 
‘headlines of the paper was the |, 
Quincy Whig in its issue of Dec. | 
28, 1839. The important and wide- 
jiy circulated Cleveland Weekly 
Advertiser in its issue of Dec. 28, 
1837 merely mentions, in passing, 
Uthat “The anniversary of this an- 
cient festival occurred on Monday 
last g Thanksgiving Day | 
-|was the much celebrated anniver- 
sary in the early pioneer days— 
again because of the Puritan in- 
Vfluence=but that is another story. 

+ + + 
THE EXTENT to which cultural 
‘interaction results in distinctive 
į American institutions is the prob- 
jlem of the cultural historian— 
which we in no wise claim to be 
—but it is very apparent to an 
avid reader of early historical 
source materials that, in general, 
a continual cultural borrowing 
| from Europe took place at prac- 
‘| tically all stages in American his- 


ea 


- 


! 


tory and, in particular, is this | 
true of the custom of the celebra- | 
tion of Christmas. i 

It was not until the great waves 
of German, Norwegian and Swe- 
dish immigrations to this country 
in the late 1830’s, 1840's and early 
1850's that the celebration of 
Christmas evolved to the forms we | 
know today. The English, as early | 
‘jas 1644 by Parliamentary action, | 
Í outlawed the celebration of Christ- | 


Even when Charles If re- 


mas. 
vived it, the Scots—who were 
“largely Puritans—never accept- 


x 


ed it. 

The Puritans, before they came 
to this country, revived annoying 
i| sumptuary laws, punished pro- 
U fanity, discouraged dancing, out- 


iļ a day of fasting instea 


d of one of 


jbecause of its pagan origin. The 


“fathers of the church. For cen- 


M 


vi 


lawed Easter and made Christmas | 


d of Pioneers 
| 5 


in spite of the Purifans—aging by 
that time somewhat—and other 
early settlers in the colonies. 


Although the pine tree was the 
“badge” of Adonis in pagan times, 
the Christmas tree, as such, was 
first used by the Germans. Boni- 
face, an English missionary lo the 
Germans in the eighth century, 
replaced the then prevalent sacri- 
fices to Odin’s sacred oak tree by 
a fir tree elaborately trimmed in 
tribute to the Christ child. It is 
claimed that Martin Luther intro- 
duced the custom of the tree lighted 
with candles., This custom was in- 
troduced into England by Prince 
Albert -- a German — after his 
marriage with Queen Victoria. The 


here and settled, they very pointed- 
ly ignored Christmas. Governor 
Carver at one time when he found 
some boys playing in the streets 
on Christmas Day, “some pitching 
the barr and some at stoole-ball 
and such-like sports,” rebuked this 
playing while others worked and 
declared that if conscience re- 
quired Christmas observance, they 
might do it at home. “Since which 
time,” as Governor Bradford later 
observed approvingly, ‘‘nothing 
hath been attempted that way at 
least openly... .” 
+ + 


THE PILGRIMS were very much 
against a celebration of Christmas 


day now commemorated as the, 
birthday of Jesus—Dec. 25, Christ- 
mas (the Mass of Christ)—was! 
not fixed until A. D. 340 by the 


them at once. 


‘turies it could not be decided 
whether the date should be Jan. 6, 
March 25 or Dec. 25. It was finally 
set at the Winter solstice, the time 
at which all the sun gods from -=—= E 
Osiris to Jupiter and Mithra had, popularized the custom of much 
celebrated their birthdays, the , cooking of special and fancy foods 
celebration being adorned by the | at Christmas. The infinite variety 
pine tree of Adonis, the holly of of Scandinavian dishes comprising 
|Saturn and the mistletoe of Diana. | the smorgasbord and the Swedish 
— z sr) Christmas was a pageant in itself 
Gifts of lighted tapers and humay. and shares with the German tradi- 
dolls had long been exchanged at tion of the introduction of the 
he revel of the Saturnalia; the Christmas tree. 

aE aig fiver the Not until after the Civil. War did 
first doll being a device of malig- °2/!00nS appear in the newspapers 
nant magic and a symbol of com- and magazines depicting a recrea- 
3 bAs 7 tional. merry-making,  gift-ex- 

muted human sacrifice. With all Changing celebrati f Chri 
this history behind it, the Pilgrims ; E E Cere N: A of Christmas. 
could not sanction it. Cotton Math- ;;, i arper's Weekly, after 1865, 
er preached against it — as well Hst appeared cartoons showing 
(and in nearly the same breath) as te German Santa Claus correctly 
against stage plays, cards and @ttired, busily filling stockings f 
with toys and riding a sleigh 


dice. drawn b ind 
However, when the Dutch came Oe a 
Even after 1850, at which timet 


into New York, they brought with the custom of celebrating Christ. 


them the custom of visiting and imas as we know it today became 
giving presents on New Yeat’s established—which is just over 100 
Day. This celebration became years and a very short time, his- 


formalized and very elaborate by ‘orically speaking, for such a uni- 
the time of the presidency of Versal custom to develop in a 
George Washington when New Society on such a large scale—the | 
York was the nation’s capital. The residents of Terre Haute and the 
people from the Netherlands and Wabash Valley did not give to the 
] Belgium brought over with them celebration the elaborate ‘“com- | 
tthe custom of celebrating Dec, 6 mercialized” aspect it bears today. 
as the feast of Saint Nicholas— ae 
the generous giver of presents— 
and the children kept this custom 
alive by singing and merrymaking. 
Even the Dutch, who made so 
much out of New Year’s Day, did 
not celebrate Christmas except as 
a quiet religious holiday until the 


BOTH the Swedish-Americans and 
the Norwegian - Americans — the 
honor seems to be equally shared — 
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English arrived and adopted Saint | REF INCE 
icholas under the nick-name of . r 
Santa Claus and moved his feast nO NOT CIRCULATE 


day from Dec. 6 to Dec. 25 to 
coincide with the English practice. 
By the eighteenth century, the 
Americans were sharing the tradi- 


iticnal English spirit of recreation Vi A 4 
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Then, Christmas was cflebrated 


with “homemade candies—taffy 
or ‘lasses candy predominating— 
popeorn strings and balls, fancy! 
cookies and perhaps some dates or £ 
figs from the store.” Presents: 
were common at this season but} 
were, for the most part, home- 
made or simple utilitarian objects) 
of one kind or another. The cuss: 
toms attending the celebration. of; 
Christmas have come a long way’ 
in 100 years in the Wabash Valley.| 


` sce eal 
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Maple Sugar Manufacture 
Can Be a Simple Process | 


By DOROTHY J. CLARK ` 4 
' The total consumption of maple sugar in the United States for 1868 was | 


| 


estimated to have been 23,000 tons. Those in the know suggested that this amount 
could have been quadrupled, as not more than one-third the trees were tapped | 
that could have been, and of those tapped the yield, with proper management, | 


could have been doubled. 


According to one expert of 1868, “anyone who has 25 trees and does not | 
į tap them misses one of the purest and most delicious sweets that we enjoy; but | 
f perhaps you say that it will not pay to fuss with that number. Let us see. Twenty- 
five tin buckets, at 35 cents, would be $8.75—all the outlay that would be neces- 
sary, as every farmer has a kettle that would evaporate the sap from that num- | 
ber. If he makes but two pounds to the tree he gets more than the original out- | 
lay for buckets, and is prepared for the next season, with no expense, except time, 
and it is at a season that he can do nothing that will pay better.” 


The mamufacture of maple 
sugar is very simple. In 1868 
it was customary to put up 
sforks in the 

‘Awoods on which ff 
jjto hang: kettles, | 
‘draw a log up 
on each side, 
Vgather up 
3 brush-wood as 
Ineeded for 

‘fuel. If the | 

Jsugar bush is 
small and wood ioana 
{plentiful this i | 
[nt ine 

o,  althou 
you cannot Berethy Clark 
lmake as good quality sugar 
jas though evaporated in a 


i 


| 


i Va 
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pan. The distance of the 
woods from the house deter- 
mined where the boiling 
would take place. 

Other equipment needed in 
those days (and the method 
is little different 100 years 
Jater) was a wooden gather- 
ing tank, a storing tank, and 
a sled or wagon. Many be- 
lieved that kettles were poor 
boilers, wasted fuel and made 
a darker colored sugar than 
pans. Tin buckets were be- 
lieved better than wooden 


buckets as they did not sour); 


| 


and were easier to clean. 
The proper time to tap is as 


` to 50 degrees during the day, |i 


soon as sap runs, which is 
usually between January 20 
and March 1 but can vary 
several weeks each way. The 
trees should be tapped on the 
south or east side, and run}. 
best when freezing nights and 
bright days alternate, and the 
thermometer ranges from 36} 


Some cut a chisel or ax,|i 
some bore with an inch auger, 
and some prefer using a bit. } 
A quarter-inch hole will run 
»just as fast as an inch hole. | 
Wooden spouts of pine or 
elder are most desirable, | 
sharpened with a uniform, 


“~~"qtaper, and very blunt, so as to; 
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‘drive only through the bark, |’ 
lis most of the sap flows in}, 
jthe grains nearest the bark, | 
jand decreases toward. the} 
eart. ; 
A tree that contains 109 cu- 

ic feet of wood contains 


dred trees will usually make| 
from three to five hundred | 
weight of sugar. Trees stand-' 
ing in the open, with large, | 
bushy tops and short trunks, ' 
yield the most and best sap. 
Like Strained Honey 
One pail full of sap will 
usually make about one-half 
pound of sugar, some more 
‘and some less. The sap must 
jbe gathered every day, and 
never allowed to stand more 
jthan one day. 
l The syrup should be boiled 
down so that it will drop from }! 
ithe edge of a dipper in broad 
lakes, like strained honey, 


when it is ready to dip out: f: 


‘Strain into a clean cask, and 
let stand 24 hours to settle; 
\then turn it off carefully from 


the settlings into the sugar-| 
‘ing-off kettle; then to eachf 


gallon of syrup add one egg, 
well beaten; place over a slow 
fire, and as soon as it boils 
up remove it from the fire, 


propagated, and is perhaps 
to store keépers. Contrasted 
with present day prices for 
much smallei* cakes, the 1868 
patties were certainly a bar. 
gain. 

A century ago one maple 
sugar expert gave this ad- 
vice: “The maple_is easily | 


indigenous to our whole state: 
and if any one has none, all 
that is necessary is to pro- 
cure a supply of the seed and 
plant them in the fall, in 
drills a foot apart, covering 
a half inch with soil, and 
{mulching during the winter 
t with leaves or straw. In the 
spring remove the mulch and 
keep weeds out. Transplant at 
three years old.” Readers 
who enjoy winter sports might 
try maple sugaring! 


| The sugaring - off process 
iboils the remainder of the wa- 
iter from the syrup. One of 
ithe ways to determine wheth- 
‘er the sugar is done is to dip 
la wire loop into the sugar and ; 
blow tbrough it. If the sugar 
mixture ribbons out five or 
‘six feet it is done. Remove 
from the fire, and if common 
‘Sugar is desired, stir until 
scold; if cakes are preferred, 
stir a few minutes and dip 
‘into dishes or patty pans. 

‘| Patty maple sugar weighed 


„bwo ounces each in 1868 and g 
_ sold for four dollars a hundred: 


——— 
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American Heritage Materia 
Attracts Many Collectors 


By: DOROTHY J. -CLARK 


Everybody today is culture-conscious of American Heritage material. The 
old family homestead kas all but disappeared; grandmother’s attic relics rest 
now largely in public and private museums, yet despite today’s lack of time and 
Space for huge accumulations, many people still maintain a satisfying identity 
with their past through reading. | 

Because of this, there is a surge of decorator and collector interest in old 
children’s books. A growing number of libraries, museums and private collec- 
tors are now starting to acquire representative samples of all the best book 
illustrators of the 19th and early 20th centuries. A few collectors want to frame 
the color plates, but most want to preserve such books intact. 

This new decorative trend in collecting was first noticed by observing the 
high prices which color plates by Kate Greenaway, Walter Crane and Arthur 
Rockham were bringing in the Rare Book Market and New York Auction Gal- 
leries. Make no mistake, the buying and selling of old children’s books is a new 


j collecting field that is just coming into its own. 


How much is a Howard 
Pyle, Winnie the Pooh, and 
Wizard of Oz original worth? For the laboring man anu 
The Victorian um Ihis family, the Industrial Rev. 
period boasts (I ‘olution brought relief to a drab 
such great ‘life and for those who worked 
names as Kate Jand got ahead, it allowed end. 
Greenaway, ‘less small refinements in fur. 
Walter Crane, |j dnishing a home. 
Beatrix Potter, i it Mass production of article 


ae Calde: that used to be made entirely 
IA ae ‘py hand craftsmen such at 
n P Be- delectro-plated silver causet 
Riek “om th Victorian gpn to suddenly 
i i become a dazzling array 0 
ces cad | \silver utensils and fancifu 

| 

| 


nt and 1 
Prot ness, serving pieces. 
bold and exquisite line, love- 


l d “joi de vivure.” > NCE 
Eo Larry ipeernati, inter- DO pe n T 


‘nationally known authority on 
Victorian antiques, has Te-! 
‘vised his classic book, “Light 
lon Old Lamps,” originally is- 

in 1944. His new Dook, a 
baile Light on Old Lamps,” Community Affairs Fe 
is truly a collector’s history 
and guide covering lighting 
devices from the grease and 
‘coal oil lamps of the early 19th 
Jcentury to the gas and electric 
‘fixtures of Edwardian times. 
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‘ltt covers the subject from 


“Betty lamps to Tiffany shades. 
mi Freeman's new book on 
| victorian silver tells of hollo- 
ware and E sene R r E TT A ~ 
lated, but also is a socia Fi si) f TuT F i fi i 
y of the Victorian Homes PSS Wu } Wbldly Ai 
Victorian, era extende Aro 
ei those first 40 years pre- TERRE HAUTE, INDIAN 
cious year from the marriage 
| of Queen Victoria and the 1851 
Crystal Palace Exhibition to 


the sad demise of her “dear 
Albert,” the Prince Consort. 


San 


“laek, NoeoThy Je 2-16-69 Tei Ruve-3tAR : 


a 
Victorian Tastes Prevalent 
Englishmen and their Amer- 

ican cousins set their tables 

with elaborate tea sets, cas- 
tors, epergnes and fancy fruit 
baskets of plated silver. These 
are the items that are being 

sought after again at the an- i 

tique auctions and sales. 

Proud buyers then clean them 

up and display them in their 

worn antiqued state or have 
them newly silver - plated and 
made to look like original 

pieces. i 

Other examples of Vic- 
torian taste that are now back}, 
in favor are wax and shell! 
work, Berlin wool work, paint- 
ing on velvet, glass and leath- 
er, papier mache and purog- 


raphy. Some people collect |. 
, Victorian battle scenes, while 
others collect Victorian social 
and political satire of Nasby 
(Lincoln’s favorite anti- 
copperhead humorist) and 
Nast (known as the conscience! 


of the corrupt Reconstruction 
Years.) : 


Blue decorated stoneware is 
also the coming rage in an- 
ee 
tique collecting circles with 
prices rising rapidly. 

Old bottles continue to be 
very desirable — the flasks, 
whiskies, bitters and other 
medicinals, household bottles, 
perfumes and figural bottles, 


Iridescent glass is much 
sought after—the Aurene, Tif- 
fany and Carnival all bringing 
top prices. Pattern glass will 
ala th hunted out as its 
popularity seems to sta 
stable than other Gennes 
Cut glass is a continuing in- 
terest of many. 

Antiques enhance a h 
because of their beauty, utility 
and versatility, They were 
made to last and are durable 
with the proper care. They do 
not become outmoded as do 
modern pieces, and they are | 
a pod nt j 

tany obsolete ite 
have novel uses, Sumat T 

‘dough trays for lamp tables 
and sea chests for, storing 


Blankets or out of season 
clothing. Women are known 
for their love of shopping, and 
going “antiquing” is a fun way 
to do a lot of shopping with a 
little buying. Then there’s the 
fun of restoring, repairing, 
renovating and cleaning what- 
ever antique one has pur- 
chased. 


I’m a firm believer in start- 
ing children on the road to 
collecting. When they attend 
auction sales and shows they 
soon show a preference for 
some one item of class of 
items to collect, and when 
they’ve saved their allowanec 
to buy the second item of a 
collection you know they're j 
“hooked” on what may be a | 
continuing interest during their 
entire lifetime. Some of the 
items children of my friends 
collect are stamps, coins, lead 
soldiers. iron toys, baseball Í 
items, figurines of animals (I 
items, figurines of animals (I 
collect foxes!), jdolls, post 
cards, pencils, autographs and 
comic books, to name only a 
few. 


—— 
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Early Pioneer Life Made 


Families Closer Together 


By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


: pe monghe diversions of the early times were shooting matches for beef, 
turkeys, whiskey and sometimes for wagers of money. When a beef was shot for, 
it was divided into five quarters, the hide and tallow being the fifth, and consid- 


ered the best of all. 


The society was rude and rough and whiskey drinking was the order of the 


day. A settlement was no sooner forme 


the air. 


d than the steam of the still perfumed 


The settlers endured privations and hunger, and their children cried for 
bread for want of mills. For want of schools and churches they remained ignor- 
ant, but the still was there and here the farmer exchanged his bag of corn for 
the beverage of the frontier border. 


In every family the jug of 
bitters was kept handy ,espe- 
cially during the chill season. 
The visit of a neighbor was 
excuse enough to produce the 
bottle of demijohn. At all 
rustic gather- 
ings, liquor 
was consid- 
ered an indis- 
pensable ar- 
ticle and was 


freely used. If 
Everybody lil 
drank whisky, l 
preachers and jill] 


i 


at 


if | 


all. 

The free 
use of whisky 
was stimulat- 
ed by a pecu- | 
iar combination of circum-| 


ay a SE 
eS 


Dorothy Clark 
| 
Í stances. Corn was sold for 8 
| cents per bushel and had to 
be delivered at one of the 


i river towns to get that. It 
was of no value at the se 


in exchange for goods. 
Whisky, on the contrary, wa 

always available, either at th 
i stores in barter or for ship- 
ment down the river, and this 
‘| at 18 to 30 cents per gallo 
was a better investment than 
the corn. This stimulated the 
i| construction of stills in various 
parts of the Wabash country. 
The consequence was that 
| large quantities of this liquor 

were manufactured. Farmers 
carried their corn to the stil 
i and brought back theit 
| whisky. 

With all the earnestness of 
| pioneer life there was prob: 
{ ably much more time given 
to all classes to recreation than 
is devoted today to that pur- 
posc. Inside the cabin there 
was seldom free time to 
waste, and the women united 
play with much of their work.| 

After deer skins could bej 
dispensed with for bed cover- 
ings, quiltings brought the 
women of the neighborhood to- 
gether during the day, the 
men joining them in the eve-| 


ning. 


Sugar-making was another 
occasion when work and play 
went hand in hand. Sometimes 
several families would join to- 
gether and camp through the 
season where the largest num- 
ber of best sugar maple trees 
could be found. The men 
tapped the trees and gathered 

{cared for the kettles and 
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er traffic brought many Mis- 8nd 


Many Dancing Casualties |sissippi River gamblers into | 
There was always..time in|the small towns along its 
he evening for a gathering of |banks. 
the young folks and a merry| Each newcomer who came 
Hance, Dancing was the great to share the responsibilities of 
usement of the com-the community was at once 
j taken into the charmed circle 
munity, and a walk of severalof frontier hospitality. 
i miles after a hard day’s work Logging and cabin raisings 
only added zest to the enter-brought the men together for 


tainment. ` miles around, while quilting, 
Talented fiddlers were in®®tton- picking, spinning, 
constant demand for miles@PPle-paring, and husking 


around. Necessity was thereught together the young 
mother of invention with the®2d old of both sexes. These 
young people, and to save®CCasions often closed with a 
their moccasins and shoes,SUPper and a dance when the 
both sexes danced barefooted, Men came in. 
not, however, without some On holiday occasions 
minor casualties, The floorsChristmas, Fourth of July, 
were rough and not devoid ojete- a regular ball was the } 
splinters, and a spirited rompSPecial entertainment, but | 
was not infrequently interrupt. ‘bussing-bees” as the older { 
ed to give time for the remov-0es called them, or games of ` 
al of a troublesome splinter. forfeit were the main feature | 
walnuanite of the font that the?! Satherings. | 
dancers had only rough punch- Cards were generally played 
eon floors, and no better re- DY both sexes and an evening 
freshment than whisky sweet-Call was hardly complete in 
ened with maple sugar, thereS®me settlements without a 
is probably today no more few games of euchre or whist. 
happy company than those, Wolves were hunted on 
who danced the “scamper- Horseback when the ground 
down, double-shuffle, western. 88 frozen and was counted a 
swing and half moon.” These Tate sport. Organized hunts 
were the dances of 135 years Were frequent, when relative 
ago. values were put upon the dif- ` 
Outdoor sports included the fetent kinds of game and the 
usual hunting, shooting and Whisky. 
athletic matches, and the rivei A keg of liquor would be 
pors developed a passion for Troas d, sli a day or two 
e racing and gambling after the hunt both parties | 
Undoubtedly, the Wabash Rig. Would gather at some” point 
if the liquor lasted a day 
or two would be spent in 
shooting at a mark, athletic |. 
sports, ete., which frequently ] 
included two or three serious 
baits of fisticuffs, 
‘he pioneer famil 
their diversions and is 
tion time as serlously as the 


modern day family and 

ait : T1 ur so-called Ti 
AFIA | vantages, is debatable 
Brit LIBRARY ae family had the most 
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The widths of the boats was 
from 15 to 20 feet and was: 
established by cross pieces 
q framed in the 
gunwales at 
moderate dis- 
tances apart. 
Length wise 
the boat was 
further 
strengthened) 
by “streamers” 
running paral- 
lel with the 
gunwales about 
four feet et 
Dorothy Clark aE, tes 
curely framed and fastened 
together, a flooring of two- 
| inch planks was laid double, 
pinned with wooden pins and 
heavy nails. 

The boat thus far construct- 
ed was bottom side up, and 
after being well caulked, the 
difficulty was to turn it over 
to be finished. The practice 
was to choose a location on 
the bank of the river conven- 
ient for launching, and when 
the work reached this stage, 
to turn it on the land, though 
the more skillful turned them} 

e water. 

ps was done on the land, 
the neighborhood was invited, 
and all joined in lifting the 
one side of the wooden levia- 
than and letting it fall on 
brush heaps and a multitude 
of hoop-poles which. helped 
‘break its fall. This was a ris- 
ky business and sometimes 
great damage resulted, so the 
other way was preferred. 


Nd 
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[Early Darwi 
Helped By Boat Builders . 


By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


The early prosperity of Darwin, Illinois, dated from 1831 when the land 
which was held by speculators came into the market by public sale and Darwin 
Township was rapidly settled 
There had been some develo 
farmers found little demand at h 
example of other settlements began 
i When or by whom the first boa 
for nearly every farmer was involve 
At first the boats were manufactured on the banks of the Wabash River by 
the farmers who used them, but later it became a thriving business to the more 
qualified craftsmen to build boats for a livin 
farmers. Finished boats were sold at a doll 
~ The plan was to take a fine poplar or sycamore tree, and hew it in rectan- | 
gular shape about 18 by 24 inches. This was s 
strips about 12 by 18 inches and of lengths va 
were the “gunwales” and formed the main strength of the structure. The heart 
side was placed outward and on the inner lower corner was cut a “gain” large | 
enough to allow the two-inch flooring to rest in it and come to the level of the 
bottom of the gunwale. me 


oe ewe m 
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n Prosperity 


pment of business interests before this, but the 
e for their surplus crops, and following the 
very early to ship their produce down river. 

t. was sent out from Darwin is difficult to learn, 
d in the venture. 


g and sell to the other less gifted 
ar per linear foot. 


plit through the middle leaving 
rying from 55 to 75 feet. These 


This was to place a tem- 
i porary board railing on one 
iside and the ends. 
,this an embankment of dirt 
‘was placed on the boat, and 
i thus prepared, it was launched 
‘into the stream and towed by 
| yawls into the deep water. _ 


Against 
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The side of the boat 
weighted with dirt was placed 
across the current up the 
stream and while held in this 
position, the embankment of 
dirt was broken in two places} 
to allow the water to run over 
the top. The weight of the; 

{dirt held one side considera- 
bly lower than the other and 
on being broken down the cur- 

jrent got such hold of it as 

jto turn it right under the 

stream, Great care was nec- 

essary to prevent the em- | 
bankment from being broken 

prematurely, and for those 

near at hand. 

When turned, it was hauled b 
to shore by a cable previous- | 
ly fastened to it and then 
who managed the turning to } 
escape a serious wetting by 
leaping in a small boat kept 
completed. The gunwales | 
were trimmed off at the prow 
to give the boat the proper 
“rake”; sides about four feet 
high were added by nailing 
clapboards on studding f 
framed in the sills or gun- | 
wales, and then the whole was | 
roofed over with boards pro- } 
Jecting over the sides to shed 
the water Perfectly, and 
rounded from one side to the 
other, the center being about 
5% to 6 feet high. 

About six feet of the stern 
was boarded off for a cabin, 
provided with bunks on either 
side and a stone fireplace 
with “cat and clay” chim- | 
ney. About three fect of the 
front end was left enclosed to 
prevent the greater damage 
of snags, and when provided 
with sweeps on each Side and 
a steering-oar in the rear, the 
craft was complete. i 
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Pilots Hired 
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These boats differed in size 
and would carry from two to 
5 thousand bushels of grain. 
At first each man was his | 
own pilot, but as the business | 
increased there were those 
whose frequent trips down the 
river gave their judgement a 
money value, and providing | 
themselves with published | 
charts of the river, they set £ 
up as pilots. f 

These men were hired to! 
navigate the boats and were | 
a trip and later, according to ! 
paid at first from $50 to $75 
the length of the boat, a dol- 
lar per linear foot. 


From three to eight hands 
were employed as crew at 
about $30 per trip, all em- 
ployees being boarded on the 
trip, and all paying the entire 
expense of their return. The 
whole cost of such a trip in- 
cluding boats was from $300 
to $400, though a part of this 
was recovered by the sale of 
the boat in New Orleans, 
which cut the net cost by, 
some $25 to $75. Tf the boat 
was made of carefully select- 
ed lumber, and the market 
was favorable, the cost of the | 
boat was sometimes realized. 

The quickest trips from Dar- 
win to New Orleans were one + 
in 14 days, and one in 16 days, £ 
the average being somewhat | 
longer and depended upon the f 
weather. The start was gener- 
ally made upon the spring 
flood and if the nights were 
clear and light, no snags were 
encountered, and no delays }; 
occasioned by “tying up” 4 


the bank at night as a mat- £ 
ter of prudence, the quickest 
time of 14 days could be at- 
tained. 


But such a favorable com- 
bination of circumstances 
were seldom known. Accom- 
plished by men unfamiliar 
with the sciences of navi- | 
gation, these trips were fre- 
quently marred by serious 
personal danger and financial 
embarrassment. 


After steamboats began to 
ply. the Mississippi and Ohio f 


‘the danger of being run down 


by them was very great in | 
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By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


Tinom ATE 


on Wheels Has 
Progressed Since 1865 


It was Britain in 1865 that made the first move to promote safety on wheels. 
This was the Locomotive Act, under which any powered vehicle in motion had to 
be accompanied by three people at least, one of whom had to walk 60 yards 
in front, carrying a red flag by day, or a red lamp by night; speed of the vehicle 
to be no more than four miles per hour in the country, half that in towns. 

This state of affairs continued until 1878, when the clause concerning the 
flag was repealed, but a man was required to walk ahead at the reduced distance 


of 20 yards. Motoring as we were to know it 


miles per hour by law. 
Meanwhile, the Germans 
and the French and the 
Americans had been romping 
ahead enjoying wi 
themselves, ex- W 
cept in Penn- 
sylvania where 
I mn 
; 
| 


a body calling 

itself 

2 iv 
ety” made Nl 
their own rule in Hil Ml 
that “if the i il) 
driver of an au- 
tomobile sees a 
team of horses 
approaching, he 
is to stop, pulling over to the 
side of the road, and cover 
his machine with a blanket 


Dorothy Clark 


' way behind the driver, first | 


or dust cover which is painted 
or colored to blend into the 
scenery, and thus render the 
machine less noticeable.” 

Because of the diversity of 
the earliest designs it was 
some time before passengers 
knew where they were to sit 
when offered a lift or a 
“spin,” as it was called in 
those days. 

A passenger in the Gottlieb 
Daimler of 1886 sat in the 
back seat astride the one-; 
horsepower engine! In thej 
Leon Bollee of 1897 the driver |; 
sat in the rear seat because 
the controls were located ' 
there, and the brave passen- 
ger sat in front of him, prob- 


ably screaming ‘‘Look out!” 
at regular intervals. 

Several of the other early 
makes, Lutzman, Star, Fiat, 
etc., had the passengers not 
only ahead of the driver but 
facing aft, possibly to reduce 
the unwanted advice given to 
the driver. But the passengers | 
were gradually edging their | 


sideways and facing one an- 
other, then eventually lined 
up behind him like sparrows 
on telephone wires, bellowing 
in his ear and prodding him 
between the shoulder blades. 

Another danger to the driver 
of these earliest cars was 
tiller steering which designers 
all too often placed on a col- 
umn between driver and pas- 
senger. Imagine the life and 
death struggles arising from 
this arrangement as a brake- 
less wonder hurtled downhill 
at a giddy 15, even 18 miles 
per hour, Obviously the sur- 
viving drivers reasoned with 
the manufacturers and the 
steering device was uprooted 


began in 1896 at a maximum of 12 


Fence Wire Handy 


Instruments were scarce 
originally and drivers depend- 
ed to a great extent on hear- 
ing and sight to warn them 
against mechanical disaster. 
In those early days spare 
parts, garages and skilled 
mechanics didn’t exist, and 
gasoline could only be pur- 
chased in small bottles from 
chemist’s shops. Frequently a 
length of fence wire was used 
to hold together the infernal 
machine until more expert 
help could be found. 
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“ 


4 pearance of a 


`| been crippled by the 
range and 
4 ron imposed by 
{| batteries. Several mont 

i Ford showed their oma 
(| a lightweight four-seater only 
| Tour “feet, six inches long, but 


eee. 


By the early 1900s the auto- 
mobiles had such do-it-your- 
self gear as hand pumps for 
fuel pressure and oil supply, , 
advance and retard ignition, | 
foot-operated warning bells as 
well as bulb horns, gear lever 
quadrants the size of bear | 
traps, etc. There was no time | 
for boredom. Nowadays you 
don’t have even a running ; 
board on which to sit down , 
and consider what to do next. 

Brakes developed from rim 
and-or spoon right up to discs. 
Back in 1896 the die-hards 
jeered at Mr. Dunlop’s pneu- 
matic tires, but what an in- 
vention that was! 

It is all too easy to forget 
that until the turn of the cen- 
tury the gasoline engine had 
not yet established itself 
against the claims of the 
Steamer and the electric car. 
The first practical steamer 
emerged in 1894 in America, 
built by the Stanley Bros, who 


by 1903 had developed it Al 
the point where its supporters 
felt it had a 50-50 chance with 
the gas engine. 

But they were too late. With 
the help from vested intcrests 
such as the oil companies the 
gasoline engine had taken the, 
public fancy. The Stanley 
Bros. continued to build 


Steamers until the mid-twen- 
ties. Their belief in steam is 
continued by the recent ap- 
Volswagen 
with a very compact little 
steam engine in place of the 


i| flat-four. Of course the Speed 


is only 45 mph. 
In spite of the advantages | 


| Of lack of vibration, noise, 
smell 


and gearchanging 
cars have ‘always 
short 
charging 
storage 


electric 


long 


trna 


and replaced firmly in the po- 


Amem MIPS p 
sition it holds today in front of ViGd (a 2) ETY PRR LEBRAR? 


| the i TERRE HAUTE, IKDIAXA 


rete a cL 
still with the old battery re- 
strietion. 

Last year Leesona Corp. of 
America announced plans for 
a new factory to manufacture 
a new form of battery intend- 


' ed for automobile use. Steam 


or electricity, either would 
mean-. living in quiet cities, 
breathing fresh air again— 
something many of us can re- f$, 
member! Í 

Looking at the car we drive | 
today, we are vaguely aware 
that we have someone or oth- 
er to thank for dreaming up 


_ all the gidgets and gadgets 
out of sight and mostly out of 


mind, but what about the man 
who found the way to put all |! 
the pieces together in such a 
manner that millions of us 
could afford to buy the car 
at all? The Model T Ford, 
somebody said, could go any- 
where except in society, and 
it did. It cost $500 in 1907, 
less than $400 by 1916, and in 
its first year made a profit 
of $27,000,000! Production 
ceased in 1927. Henry Ford 
changed the face of civiliza- 
tion. 


Vinx Compe 


p 
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4 + 
‘Tlistory Book 
History Books 

An index of Aye two-volume 
“Greater Terre Haute and Vigo 
Countf, Ind.,” written shortly 
before his death in 1908 by C. C 
Oakey (Charles Cochran 
(Oakey), local historian, recently 
, was completed by Mrs. Dorothy 
‘J. Clark, local historian and 
genealogist who is secretary 
of the Vigo County Historica) 
Society and curator of the His 
torical Museum of the Wabash 
Valley and the Paul Dresser 
Birthplace. £ 

Mrs. Clark spent three 
months completely indexing the 
more than 1,000 pages. The 
index includes some 10,000 
names of persons and places, 
river boats, streets, towns, 
churches, Indians, horses and 
all other items that went to 
make local history and which 
now can be readily found in the 
volumes. 


Only four bound copies were 


| 


i) 
Ni 4 
ANN 


i Museum Library, one is in the 
| Genealogy Division of the In- 
diana State Library, Indianapo- 
lis, and the fourth is in the 
¿compiler’s library. 


£ un ti 


ERUSE INDEX—Mrs. Dorothy J. Clark, local historian and genealogist, seated left, and) 
mos Hels Foss, aa ia pee a Vigo County Public Library, look over the indexi- 
o C. C. Oakey’s county history (shown on table) which recently was l by Mr 

A (Photo ba Kael) ently was completed by St 


P 


na 


lete 


made. One is on the shelves of}. 
| the Vigo County Public Li-}’ 
i brary, one is in the Historical|\ 


“Oakey was born in 1845 inj 
Knox County, Illinois and died} 
in Terre Haute, March 17, 1908. 
His wife was Mrs. Sarah Wood 
Edsall before her marriage tof 
him. 

He was an early proprietor 
of the Root Dry Goods Com- 
pany, later editor of The Terre 
Haute Express and later wrote 
for The Star and The Tribune. 

His two volumes, Mrs. Clark 
said, may be found in many 
homes and libraries in the area}. 
and many persons mentioned in 
the book still are living these|” 
60 years since the volumes were} 
published. f 
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‘/Old- Fashioned Spring 


Fever Hits Columnist — 


} By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


f One morning last week I drove through town just as our city was coming | 
l E ae lene eens ri I arov along. Cliff dwelling students were stream- 
o eir tall dorms toward classrooms blocks away. 
! 
Workers who serve our wheels of commerce were riding buses, but more | Communitas Fm 

were driving cars to their many places of employment. Even as I crossed Wabash | 

clerks were checking inventories, baiting customers and selling merchan- 

ise 


Feeling very philosophical morning. And I hadn’t even f eciited by us without question 
I thought of all those people read the newspaper yet or or terest, whereas “a make 
‘designing, shoveling, riveting listened to the early news on a great fuss of those plants 
and building car radio, an unfailing cause and flowers which betray us) 
more tall build- a for pessimism, always con- in the winter months? 
ings. And then firming those appalling follies Spring Fever brings to mind! 
there are those of which mankind is capable. a curious custom of 200 years, 
` who are audit- And then I reasoned that 280. I read somewhere of how 
ing, packing, perhaps I had Spring Fever, Young girl might try to de- 
shipping and |j and was reminded of the little termine whether or not she 
consu mating poem: would marry her present 
deals, perform- || Unless this feeling that I fee) Sweetheart in the spring. 
ing the billion y So deeply is a gay deceiver, It seems the young woman 


and one chores WAS I am afflicted with a real would get five bay leaves and 
Old-fashioned c f } Pin them on the four corners 
that keep us fever ase of verna! and the center of her pillow 


toiling in this : à bef i i 
3 Th efore going to bed at night. 
overwhelming Dorothy Clark worse T epring If she dreamed of her sweet- 
jungle until we all over the world. This is the Peart, it was supposed to be 
are pensioned off to collect Sort of religion one can appre- Sign that they would be mar- 
social security for afew years Giate, the spontaneous expres- Tied before the year was out. 
before they tumble us perma- sion of the eternal hope of To make it more sure, she 
nently into the ground with a mankind of immortality by would boil an egg hard, take: 
few brief Dbsequies. rebirth. out the yoke and fill the cavity} 
Shaking my head in self- Had you ever thought that With salt. When she went to} 
reproach, I wondered why the those things which stay green ed she would eat the egg.) 
cynical philosophy on this all winter, the pine trees and shell and all, without speak-» 


bright, cool, fresh-scented mosses and the ivies, are ac- ing or drinking after it. If}. 
Es this thirsty young woman 


amp aan ra il : s i 
SS | survived the night she de-|, 
served to dream of King 

Kong, no less! $ 


There were other ways toj? 


A ; determine true love. One cus-}: 
ty Affairs Fite tom told of writing names off 


sweethearts on bits of paper. f+ 
rolling them up in clay, and 
dropping them into water. The t 
first to float to the top was 
supposed to be the real Mr.} 


REFEXENCE Rieht i 
QO NOT CIRCULATE Older women get the urge to f; 


do spring house cleaning as) 
; well as get Spring Fever, and f; 
| the trick is not to have both ail- į; 
| ments at the same time. | 


Commoni 


The prudent housewife of 
early days, in making her 
soap in the genial springtime, 
always stirred it ‘‘widder- 
shins” that is, from east to 


; ea A west, with the course of the 

ATE wed TR Ug TRA ARY sun, To stir the reverse of 
nod hae hia this was to destroy all the 

cleansing qualities of the 


TERRE Cote INDIANA soap. I wonder if the makers 


of Tide realize this? 


Journal Tells $ 
eTHB-STPR _ 6-15-69. F. 
Views of Hoosier State 


By DOROTHY J. CLARK * 


I am indebted to Ruth France Norrick of Clinton, for the background material 
for today’s column. We both found Chamber’s Journal of Edinburgh, Scotland, 


w 


e 


written in January, 1834, fascinating reading. 


Somehow this article excaped reprinting in Professor Harlow Lindley’s com- 
pilation, “Indiana as Seen by Early Travelers.” It has in it some features of spe- i 
cial interest that justify bringing it to the lig g 

After describing the boundaries of the sta 


tion as 400,000, the article proceeds: 


! “The south front of this fine state,on the borders of the (0) 


Í ed with the usual belt of river hills, bluffs and knobs . . 


ly in the spring when their 


tiful May apple.” 
Speaking of the prairies 
north of the Wabash the 
writer says: “They are large, 
level, fertile plains, broader 
than can be 
| measured by 
i i 
i 


borders are | 
marked by belts 
of timber. 
Every traveler | 
has spoken with 
‘admiration of 
ithe heauty and 
| fertility of the 
prairies along Dorothy Clark 
the course of 
the Wabash, particularly 
‘those in the vicinity of Fort 
Harrison; indeed, competent 
| judges prefer the prairies on 
| this part of the river to those 
| in Tilinois and the upper Mis- 
igissippi. 
“Perhaps no part of the west- 
ern world can show greater 
extents of rich land in one 
| body than Indiana... Such 
is the exuberant richness of 
some of the prairies and bot- 
toms that they can not pro- 
duce crops of wheat until re- 
duced or impoverished to a 
sufficient extent by cropping 
in other products . . . For all 
the objects of farming, emi- 
grants could not desire a bet- 
ter country than may be found 
in Indiana.” 


Speaking of streams that 
“copidusly water” the state, it 
is said: “Many of the rivers 
of the state are navigable by 
boats and steam vessels,” and 
“altogether the state is said 
to possess an inland naviga- 
tion of not less than 5,000 
miles.” 

In a quolation from a Mr. 
Stuart, who made a visit to 
Princeton, “about ten miles 
from the Wabash, where there 
are many nice looking planta- 
tions,” is given an intimate 
glimpse of a well-to-do Eng- 
lish immigrant who had fol- 
lowed the lure of the west. 
Says the account: 

“I paid a visit to Mr. Phil- 
lips, who has a very fine plan- 
tation about a mile from the 
town. His farm is of excellent 
soil, beautifully situated, com- 
manding a_delightful_ view, Hef 


REFEZENCE 
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Ils Scotsman’s | 


| told me that, literally, his! 
| hogs were fed with peaches! 
and apples. In short, he is liv-, 
ing as the proprietor of! 
a place so comfortable in ap- 
pearance in all respects, andj 


ht again in abridged form. 
te of Indiana and giving its popula-{ 


hio River is skirt-{ 
. The eye of the traveler i 


in ascending the stream never tires in survéying those beautiful bluffs, especial- 
declivities are crimsoned with the red bud or whitened\ 


| with the brilliant blossoms of the dogwood or rendered verdant t with the beau- } 


but had Mr. Phillips come to 
this country at the age of 30 
or 40, with manners not en- 
tirely formed, with such a 
sum as 1700 or 1800 pounds 
geist. he not only could have 
maintained his family well 
and respectably and given his 
children excellent education 
but have at once come into 
possession of every political 
privilege; in fact have become | 
a_country gentleman.”__ 


A 
LIRRAR 


so much improved in the Brit- |: 
ish sense of the term that if 
it were in Scotland it would 
be envied by many; but he is 
obviously not altogether satis-! 
fied with his situation on some 
accounts, which I may ex- 
plain.” 

“First of all, he has com- 
| mitted an error into which 
| British immigrants who come, 

out here with their pockets full 
_of money very generally fall, 
namely, that of laying out ap 
large sum of money in im- 
proving and beautifying the {i 
land in a British style. Such 
improvements yield no ade- 

quate return in this country, ț 
even upon a sale. The price 
of labor is high; the value of 
| practice is low. I am not, 
therefore, at all surprised that 
Mr. Phillips feels chagrined 
on account of his having laid 
out his money unprofitably; 


Ta 


Ëbut_ he i¢ wealthy, and this 


circumstance is obviously not 
that which annoys him most. 
His complaint is that he has 
not a gentleman in his neigh- 
borhood to associate with... 
He does not feel at home with 
the people and he dislikes 


their mod® of life, which is 
totally different from that to 


which he has become at- 


tached. He misses his frequent 


chat with his neighbors and 
the companions of the first 
part of his life, and he cares 


little about the enjoyments of 
et he is possessed in this 
country, unless he can share 
them with his friends.” 


“This is all very natural; 


ae mee 


¥ 
é 


“It is for persons of this 
despription and for merchants 
| and laborers that the United 
| States holds out inducements 
not to be found elsewhere; but 
the rich, the luxurious, the 
man of letters or of refined s 
habits should never in exist- 
ing circumstances, think ot | 
4 crossing the Atlantic with a 
q view to bettering himself by 
‘a permanent residence in the 
United States.” 

Finally says the writer: “In- 
diana corn is the staple food 
for horses and cattle through 
the winter and for fattening 
swine, and is the sole article 
for bread in thousands of fam- 
ilies, many preferring it to the 
finest wheat. A poor man with 
Ya cabin and cornfield may 
‘thus easily support a family 
in wholesome provisions, es- 
pecially if he has two or three 
cows and some hogs, which 
1 cost little or nothing for keep- ' 
keeping and furnish a rel- 
ishing dish of bacon to the 
ordinary fare of the back- 

“It was noted the want of 
well-educated medical men in 
the western part of America. 
| This I had observed, and I 
am convinced there are very 
many eligivle openings. They 
i Should get a small plantation , 
| in one of the increasing towns, 
+ and, if capable of enduring fa- | 
Itigue, there is no doubt of | 

their success.” 

And so it was in Indiana 
some 135 years ago! 


`~ 


nature, but also one of* the 
most imposing astronomical 
phenomena. Although such an 
eclipse occurs nearly every 
year somewhere on the earth, 


80 2, Occula tion Can be observed is so small 


Moonwatchers’in City 
Watch 


wr H C & that it happens to few persons 
By DOROTHY J. CLA to witness one in the course 


of a lifetime. There have been 


i z spliingay August 8, 1969, scientific men gathered here from all parts of only two that were visible in | 
e state. ‘he ‘New York World” sent a correspondent here, George L. Franken- | any large part of the United | 
stein. The “Indianapolis Journal” sent E. W. Halford. Jno. H. Holli States since the beginning of | 
the “Indianapolis Sentinel,” ee mae Saute liday represented the present century, namely | 
polis Sentinel,” and among other scientific men, Prof. Moore, Prof. those of 1806 and of 1834 % 
Robert R. S. Bosworth, Prof. B. C. Hobbs and oth g ha 
A i sae s and others were present. .— Telegraph reports on the 
o the limit of gathering at Tefre Haute was the fact that this city was Solar Eclipse came in from 
J e limit of total obscuration, and hence was a most eligible point from Vincennes, Louisville, Wheel- 
which to view it! ing, West Virginia, Memphis, f 
The day dawned with a cloudl k ing, West Virginia, Memphis, 
Ob f a cloudless sky. All the elements were most favorable. Springfield and Chicago. All 
servations were taken at several places in the city, the main place bei ee . 
y: ain place being on top |feporled the finest weath 
of the old Female College building, now St. Anthony’s Hospital. Here the corre- [passible lear aklez saa gen 
spondents and other distinguished visitors were located. dT ioct conditions for viewing the 
„Precisely at 4:16% p.m. the leclipse in their area. Some 
first contact was made, and cities reported that thousands 
the moon passed slowly over About a week before the of persons stood in the streets 
the fate of happening, the ‘Indianapolis with their smoked glasses to 
the sun from j l Journal” suggested that since better view the once-in-a-life- 
north to south. Terre Haute was ‘to be in the time event. 
The land- j belt of total observation, an In every year there are at 
scape began excursion to that city to re- least two and sometimes as 
to darken, the | Hl | | turn after dark “might be many as five solar eclipses, | 
cows began to Manun idii made a pleasant thing for the but in any one place on the | 
i wend their hi i i excursionists, and. profitable earth’s surface a total solar 
h e M to the person getting it up imsewwi “ee 
| way home, Wht H : ; eclipse will be visible only once 
d the chick- I i Here the obstruction will cov- in Fabou 
ere ccucht i bout 23 out of 24 parts of in about 360 years and only 
ens peeht geet Ce ie aise parso when the moon is new. Last 
their roosts. iin ‘di year Central Asia and Siberia 
Our local editor reassured fi had a total solar eclipse. 


De yA his readers with this comfort-f: 
little way Dorothy Clark ing thought: “The idea that} 
thé interception of the Sun’s}- 


from the sun and the moon n 
rays when eclipsed produces j; 
fe then one by one the stars anv considerable chilliness is 


f An account found in an old 
diary told how the tem- 
Jperature dropped from 102 te- 
Ysrees to 60 degrees. This rapid 


appeared. quite imaginary . . . So wete fall recorded here began as 
Suddenly at 5:15% p.m. the need not look for any oppor- |, ee ae began and 
acme of occultation occurred. tunity for replenishing our ice grees in in hour. Grad- 


ually the darkness of twilight 
spread over the earth and 
nats and other small insects 


The mooh stood out black and 


| houses from the congealation | 
distinct, surrounded by an au- : — 3 p 


rora of surpassing beauty. The Pat will follow or .ex 
ie i pect that w. : 1 
darkness ae a ane i oa vegetation will be nipped by ee See ae 
ceeded anticipa Pie, ht thi frost during the obscuration of a wo nn Gia 3 : o 
ten minutes baiia the next Saturday evening.” confirmed the shape of Phe 
as “ong 
lal obscuration. The mer- On August 5th the “Daily moon as round and hanging 


Express” stated: “This din the sky between earth and 


cury fell, and a cool evening 


z ' A h- eclipse will be total nearly the sun. One h 
Ber ota elias Tasted entire length of southern In- three a penile’ ec 
vxactly two minutes and twen- diana. As it passes out of the jthis fact again when they went 
D etoids ae western limit aa he ap Osce the moon from a 
; a little below Evansville an R} ; 
t Two wee betore ne its eastern limit near Law- Rede e Ace a 
pie. paly R th comig renceburg. The center of the jpital ` 3 7 
ed its rea P h, total pe = shadow will pass to the south ~- = 
event “the nate 1834 which of Terre Haute, but the totali- 
| of eved ay cond ty of gois point will exist ir 
try, and no other total eclipse R QEFERENCE 
yj empl over te on) Acai to te Almas OT CIRCULATE 
' this continent.” 0 5 al eclipse e a 
ern part of this conti : | sun is not only one of the D! 
ost imposing spectacles of . = 


TERRE HAUTE, iRDIANA 
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The Shape of Fire Hat 


i 5 P x 
capes served to identify fire- 
men during the inevitable | 
battles which attended the | 
outbreak of fires. Early capes 
were made of “oyl cloth,” 
but, in the following century, | 
capes were made in one piece 
of canvas and treated with; 
three heavy layers of paint. 
The capes were usually; 
painted in the company’st 
colors and, as in the case oft 
fire hats, usually bore the} 
date of the company’s found- 
ing. 
“Oh! Noble looks the Fireman} 
As dressed in black and red f 
He pushes proudly through: 
the crowd { 
With gay and cheerful tread; 
An axe he carries by his sider 
tA helmet on his head j 
And thus he goes to fight ‘al 
oe 
Most powerful and dread.” 


These words from a fire 
man’s song, published at Cin- 


= 


pe i380 TaVo 
 Ẹ] For Specific Purposes 


By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


Have you ever wondered WHY firemen’s hats are so unusual looking? A book 
published recently by the Insurance Company of North America gives,the ay- 
swer. . 

“Fire hats were worn in early days as a means of identification. The first 
fire hat to be adopted in Boston, for example, was a black leather jockey cap with 
a pewter badge bearing the number of the fire company. This was in 1764, more 
than two decades after Jacob Turck, a gunsmith and “Overseer of Fire Engines” 
in New York City, is reputed to have devised the first fire hat, a round hat of 
stovepipe shape with a narrow brim. This type of hat, employing a black brim and 
white crown, was adopted as regulation by Philadelphia firemen in 1788.” 

“Fire hats evolved as pro- 
me Ce EEA purine aae . 
19th century. i { j 
helmet, the hai hat of con- : E ye r One 


et ote mee eee 


So ae tes 


struction workers, and even 
the helmets used in baseball 
‘and football were long ago 
{anticipated by the volunteer 
firemen.” sins 

“The fire- 


‘pore hand-painted ' flourishes 
lin the brim. Others had iron 
iriveted segments, metal 
‘eagles and leather shields. 
On parade, the firemen put 
! aside his “work helmet” and 


cinnati in 1866, echoed through 
the bunting draped halls, 
lighted with Chinese lantern, 
on those gala evenings when | 
firemen exchanged honors 
and hospitalities. 


imen’s work 
ihat, even to- 
day, is not 
only protec- 
tion against 
\falling debris 
jee is also a 
handy instru- 

ment in 

breaking 

glass window 
fpanes. More- Dorothy Clark 

jover, the 

‘erown of the hat has served 

lin many instances as a shield 

for the fireman's face when 

suddenly confronted by smoke 

or flame.” salt pie 

“Perhaps the greatest in- = anit BY 

inovator in the field of making 
‘fire hats was Henry T. Grata- 

{cap, of New York, who estab- 
lished a business at 329 Broad- 
way in 1836. At Gratacap’s es- 

itablishment, a gathering place 
for fire laddies, this notable oe ERENCE 

G 


į donned a handsome hat. These a r onre 
ace eee anda companies to pay one another 
| painted with company colors, calls. When visiting firemen 
i decorated with insignia, and e tay, there wes 
a es neighboring city, there was 
| Capes were worn by early usually a brass band on hand 
cree eee tine ON to greet them and a dinner 
| figemen to protect tham x afterwards at which oratory 
would accompany the presenta- 
tion of a trophy to the guests. 
' At these dinne; 1 
courses were not mrtg 
with toasts proposed to every- f 
one and every thing of any 
importance. On these occa- 
sions, say the records, “jokes 
jand songs followed one after 
ithe other, and the company |. 
eu Hopes and joy flow- | 
1 a late hour, 
separated.” owe tee 
i Year by year there is an in- 
inoreasing. int erest in the 
romance and loré J on vöN 
teer fire fighting days, vA ; 


g lit h 
lhatmaker designed a head- OT CIRCULA © Praw a E. With P ad 5 
Ipi Ebenezer Sillek, a creasing f 
piece for one Ebenezer Sille O NO numbers, writers about the 


engine company foreman. It life and k 
twas embellished with raised American ria of early 
lwhite letters stitched upon a that the bygone vop ding 
\plack leather backrgound, the fireman contribute volunteer j 
[first ‘raised front’ hat ever essence to the da vital g 
made. The rearward exten- day. Spirit of the 
dsion of the brim, seen in the EERE 
‘modern work hat, has not hn. eae 
Uehanged basically in more, 
}than a century. It is probable 
gat this streamlined design 
‘developed from the use of the 
ijockey cap in reverse as fire- 
{men poore to r hie = aR A 
Awater from running down 5 apport P TOTO BS 
WIG) COUNTY PUSLIG Lia 
i : 
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Fire Fighting Equipment 


Clarks Dor othy 


~ Holds Historic Value 


| TA Tab- Stor 1/64 
By DOROTHY CLARK 


Last week this column dealt with the volunteer fire laddies and their distinc- , 
tive fire helmets. There are still many more items of those early days, used by | 
the volunteers and now preserved in museums, that can be observed and studied 
by present day “fire buffs.” - 

There were many different types of fire axes used to chop through roofing 
and plaster so the water could reach the blaze. Sections of leather fire hose as 
well as canvas hose that was painted or varnished are still to be found. 

Flambeaux or tin containers packed with tallow topped by bunched waxed 
wicks were lighted and carried by hand to guide engines and hose reels along 
dark streets to nocturnal fires. Someone once used to light the way for the fire- 
men during these missions in the dead of night, running along in front of the 


hand-drawn equipment. ance rules. Today, an elec- 


Our local Historical Museum |tronic addressing system, or 


ill in exist- “ i 
which ee pri: A The leae ee some- ry posite Peet fire bucket 3 pull horn, is used 

: mes reinforced with an iron y. was originally t ive: i 
axles of handdrawn machines. rim. formed the fi i owned by f v. May lalea have been ami 

s | : e first line of ned by former Mayor F. A. ; 
Engine lamps were of silver- defense against early fires. As Ross. There is also a wooden felt ae ae gee 
plated brass early as 1686 in New York’ sweat stick used on local fire o¢ ese "ior o en } 

a "| 


; « ; hors i i 
City, “every person having! es on display in the same ines) Perhaps the explana- į 


and very . Or- 
exhibit case. 3 apr 
tion lies in the fact that the | 


two chimneys to his house 

must provide one bucket.” | ——Herse-drawa steamers be- engine itself offered 
Old-time _bucket brigades i mon concern and wide which 
usually consisted of two lines: 89" to appear in the 1870'S, held th : a 
one line passed the water- replacing the hand-drawn en- ether, See teins te 
filled buckets while the other gines. With rise of the paid Sether th aet o eae: 
returned “empties” to the cis-- fire department system, crew a a 
horses supplanted manpower. | The umasheen” provided 
zi 


And, of course, in the 20th A 

century horses bowed to wA experiences that drew togeth- 

tor drawn fire apparatus. er from every walk of life. 
Fire horses received spe- Even when the coming of the 

cial training and seemed hu- steamer” was inevitable, the | 


nate. 

Items which f 
are never car- || 
ried by pres- 
ent-day fire- tay 
men include i i 
bed-keys which } mT 
firemen used to i MUUN tern, or other source of water 
unlock rope jaa supply. It was not unusual in 
beds to save many communities to see 
these articles women and children take an 
of furniture in Dorothy Clark i | active part in bucket bri- 


——— 


: ades. ` i 

days wince ire locked by bolts _ | man at mes. They sensed desperately to the hand 

A J hen ately to the h 
and fire salvage bags, used Community + ftairs Fil» then ee hace | eeir pumper. and 
them to carry valuables from what was expected of them Steam fire engines were in- 
the burning buildings. when the fireman on watch troduced in the late 1850's en- 
Householders usually kept >< duty hollered, “Get out!” abling American firemen to 
pand ratchets, rattles of wood, a They would trot right smartly Upe ower mimstead ofi Mus; 
| which made a distinctive ma | to their assigned places under cle power. By the 1880's 
noise, providing an alarm for on harness that was suspended horse-drawn steamers had re- 
ve, Since these were usually x4 from the ceiling; to fasten placed hand-drawn types. 
whittled out by the man of the mend their special collars took but They had colorful names, such 
house, they are all different m a second. The most touching. as “Red Rover — “Rooster” 
and there ate many to be => ce aa} ee and “Hay- 


and spectacular phases of the i 
volunteer firemen seemed to The comine of the steam 
pumper meant a period of 


live on in those magnificent iti 
seat transition for firemen. The | 


seen in today’s museums. = 


The clay pipes and hose > 
nozzles used on the old hand FY 
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umpers and hose carts are awe . telegraphic i A 
museum items, as are! bab Brass speaki telegraphic invention of Sam- 
SA black leather belts com-| a or forns aaan uel F. B. Morse presaged the | 
mon after 1800, and useful for, E from the fire laddies ae x introduction of electrical 
carrying axes and spanners Sasi well-respected officer of thei alarm systems, replacing the 
and other handy implements — eompany. On naradi i ae uE of rattles and the cry of 
used by the firemen. These fest cpieni We silveribo nien Fire!” in order to alert the 
pelts and ornate buckles were a red ried it as a receptacle f r-| volunteers. Church bells were 
also ornamental. In 1850 the <> huge bouquet of Haers a aed traditional alarms in | 
New York firemen wore 2 presentation horns were fine pe ee and later | 
bright ae black Ea examples of the engraving| houses. top the fire | 
pate i io ar “a is said that on con-| The modern fireman and his | 
vivial evenings the parade|up-to-date equipment nd his | 
ee Sih = drinking cupltainly more efficient on cer- 
Bere nit e A 10 alsiedmer canot be gursaeued i 
oer tRENCE guest, although many compa-|for glamour and rpasscd | 
Korie 7 nies observed strict temper-jas many of our s excitement 
= —— g eni iti 
DO NOT CIRCULATE . ag can remember. Spgs 
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Hoosier Settlers Brin 


Old World Way of Life 


By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


Indiana home life had changed materially by 1850. When the ancestors of 

| early Hoosiers emigrated about 1700 from England and Germany the ideal home 

ulife they hoped to achieve in this new country was the manorial homestead. 

il The art of reducing the wilderness to homesteads was difficult to learn and 
became highly developed after about 1740 when the first real American pioneer 
jsettlements were formed in western Pennsylvania, the Shenandoah valley and the 
‘Carolina and Georgia uplands and reached its culmination in the Ohio valley 
| about 1860. 

Two radically different types of men and‘ women attacked the problem. In 
| Pennsylvania and the northern part of the Shenandoah were the refugee Germans, 
jcalled the Pennsylvania Dutch. from southern and.westermn Germany. 

\ In their German homes they = 3 
!had been peasants, cultivating as farmers and businessmen 
jtheir little fields with the Unthrifty Farming they were not so successful. 
greatest skill. |The exact counterpart of The tumbledown buildings 
They produced ffi! WA ¡these were the English, Irish and worn-out lands of Vir- 
little for the and Scotch peasants who set- | ginia, the Carolinas and Ten- 
i market, there- jtled in the Carolina uplands !.nessee are yet witnesses to 
fore every need land in the Shenandoah. In i their unthrifty farming. 
of the house- | the west they acquired large || The Hoosier folk had long 
hold had to be (itirdin ‘bodies of land, let their stack | ago lost all distinctions be- 

] anticipated = 3 l , stand out during the winter, | tween Dutch and Irish, but 
} 


| 


ih 
; crops. There g i 


i 
i i | M { browsing on twigs and tuft |'they had retained the Dutch 
fre aone "i j grass, built large houses, met | characteristic of all-round 
j ne eee | many household needs with farming and had acquired 
! money from sales of cattle, and some new tastes which re- 


Zz 
i ware sheep for 


; | spent their leisure time roam- | quired an even wider range 
clothing; cows ‘in gthe woods, hunting, or ar- | of production. In the barnyard 
for milk, but- Dorothy Clark guing politics and religion at | were horses, cattle, hogs, 
ter and e i do the taverns or cross roads. sheep, ducks, geese and 
horses only enough for t 


They developed an intense, | chickens. The heavy draft 

i robust, independent individ- | horses, which. formerly drew 
_ualism, rough and boisterous, || the old Conestoga, had given 
; artistic and imaginative. As way to a lighter, quicker 
Í politicians and preachers they breed from Virginia and Ken- 
were a tremendous success. tucky, while at least two 
yokes of oxen were kept for 

the heavy hauling around the 


‘work, with a preference for 
oxen on account of their value 
for beef and hides after they, 
‘were too old for work; hogs; 
‘for meat; geese or ducks for 
feather beds; chickens for 
eggs and table use; garden 


' le; cab-: farm. 

pene PE pda a ! There must be at least a 
; bage for U ls for half dozen milk cows for 

for aoa Roce eating and. country butter and hot corn- 
cider, app e for feeding and’ bread disappeared in enor- 
| drying; Cts ey aad mous quantities at D ast 
pfor makin , when eight or teri husky 
| wheat for bread. young Hoosiers and two or 
i They took extreme care of ; three work hands set to. At 
their farming implements, REFERENCE dinner or supper a. quart of 
‘cleared their fields of rocks IRC ULAT® sweet milk was the minimum 
and stumps, aug built oe - QONOTC for each person, and a jug of 
cious barns for housing tuck] cold buttermilk was an ever- 
Po rh E aiddi present comfort to the hot 
le 0 their, work, plodding; prame a a 
| prosaic, "the Sudie E ; y a consi - 
| homesteads along the Susa: irs Fite ree of ease and comfort had 
` hanna, with their at pt Community Affairs Rech attained by the older ; 
houses, hillside barns and p settlers. While there were no 
‘du tive fields, still bear am- fixed lines of social cleavage, 
H evidence of their success yet a traveler could readily 
P$ farmers. distinguish the two classes of 


farmers. 
The newcomers and the 


shiftless still lived in humble 


Se ri 
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-teristic of these was the old- 


Tog bing, but the’ more || 
prosperous had built brick or 
frame houses. Most charac- 


fashioned, two-story, red 
brick, built back one hundred 
‘feet or more from the road, 
with its approach shaded by 
tall evergreens. 

Searcely a neighborhood in 
Indiana but had one or more 
of these evidences of magnifi- 
cence and large numbers may 
still be seen in the southern | 
part of the state. Rag carpets 
covered the floors, at least of 
some of the rooms. Huge bed- 
steads, with posts reaching 
‘almost to the high ceilings, 
adorned the sleeping rooms, | 
Chests, corner cupboards and 
wardrobes of cherry or wal- 
nut, made by some itinerant 
cabinet maker, could be found 
in many houses and a very 
few pianos were brought into 
the state before the Civil War. | 

Cookstoves with two and 
four holes began to appear in 
the kitchen. The spring. 
houses, still to be seen in 
many parts of the state, served 
as our first refrigerators, 
though ice houses: packed 
with straw or sawdust, were 
not unknown. Here and there 
a hillside barn could be seen, 
though these buildings, so 
common ‘among the Pennsyl- 
vania farmers of the time, 
were rare in Indiana. Indiana 


prospered between 1850 
1860. j 


| 


| 


: 


> 


Grand Prairie Viewed 
Tribuwe- Se do gE PH 


As Sweeping Grassland 
Cla, K ) Dorao J. CLARK | 


Life on the prairies proved strange to the immigrants who had been moving | 
upon it even since the removal of the Indians had opened it for settlement in» 
the early 1830’s. $ 

The Grand Prairie was a gigantic sweep of grassland stretching from north- 
y west Indiana westward and southward to cover all of Illinois except “Egypt” the 

wooded southernmost tip of the state, and the timbered regions along the Missis- | 
sippi River. se 

Surveyor D. Buck of New York writing in “Indiana As Seen By Early Trav- 

elers,” observed: “I have seen a great deal of excellent land; the prairies on the 
Wabash in the vicinity of Fort Harrison (Terre, Haute) exceed everything for rich- 
ness of soil and beauty of situation I have ever beheld. It is difficult building in 
Knox County and always will be on account of scarcity of mill seats. Horse mills 
are common and the miller takes one-eighth part of the grain for toll; customers 
finding their own horses.” (Finding meaning feeding). 

“Wheat yields 68 pounds to 
the bushel and never gets win- 
ter killed or smutty. However; 
some of the land is too rich 
for wheat un- 
till it has guy 
been improved. | 
Wheat is 75 
| cents a bushel; | 
1 flour $3 a hun- | 
dred, delivered 
at Fort Harri- 
son $4; corn 25 
cents a bushel; 
pork $4 a hun- 


Rich Prairie 

“Fort Harrison prairie is a 
most delightful tract contain- 
ing about 32,000 acres. The 
woodland to the east of this 
{prairie is an elevated tract 
Jof rich soil. Springs and 
streams flowing from it are 
numerous.” 
| “If my conjectures are cor- 
‘rect, these prairies will be 
sources of abundance through 
| distant ages.” 

Always before in the west- 
ward push of American pio- 
neers, settlers had followed a 
conventional pattern — chop 
down trees, put pp le cabin, 
{a lb; honey 50 cents a gal- build rail fences, girdle more 
Wan: nts trees and while they 
lon; O o ue 25:2 deadened, grub under brush, 


The fi i built burn off dead thickets, and 
ue ie in the | Slowly clear a field where 


ter and cheese Dorothy Clark 
12% to 25 cents 


early immigrants avoided 
puilding on the open prairie. 


As many as 33 travelers, REFERENCE 
E sci hers, ait 
Pants, surveyors, and meh DO NOT CIRCULATE 


ligion and politics, all 
Based this favored place, 
d Illinois. Their! 


jana an i 
iias and day book entries 
cover the years from 1778 to tall 
a ivan County consists of Community AGIR 


beautiful, fertile, well- 
| watered tract of country. 
| 
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corn hills could stand between 
‘stumps. But here on the 
‘prairies nine out of ten 
settlers found an open plain, | 
so barren of timber, so huge: 
‘of expense as to bewilder,' 
' often frighten them—no stone 
or lumber for fences or houses 
or barns—no wood for fuel. 
A proper organized society 
was impossible so long as the 
want of fencing material com- 


pelled the people to form 
broken and scattered settle- 
ments on the margin of groves 
and streams while all between 
was a solitary waste. 


The man who could devisef: 
cheap fencing and improve’ 
schools would take his plac 
‘in western history. The issue ` 
was between the two theories. 
of agriculture—the war be- || 
tween the monopolistic cattle- 
men working to keep the pub- 
lic range open so that their 
herds might graze on the un- 
fenced and untaxed sea of 
grass, and the small farmers, || 
the grain-growers, the anti- 
land monopolists, demanding 
enclosed fields and intensive 
farming. 

Schools, rail fences, cattle 
and grain weré all bound to- 
gether in the struggle. In 
August when the coarse 
prairie grass grew dry, stock $ 
raisers of Illinois rounded up f 
their steers from the far-flung 
range and either drove them þ 
to market or, more often, 
sold them to drovers who 
swept through the country 
heading eastward to Ohio 
where grass-fed steers were 
stuffed with hay and grain 
and later driven to seaboard 
markets. 

In January, 1841, the 
“Prairie Farmer” advocated 
the Osage Orange Hedge as 
“the stoutest hedge in the 
world, through which neither |! 
man or animals can pass.” 

Timber was so scarce on 
the prairies that the typical 
“snake” fence was regarded 
as a waster of rails. The post- 
and-rail fence was more eco- 
nomical ‘because it took less 
rails. Rail fences cost $100 a 
mile at that time. 

In 1850 Osage Orange Hedge 
plants cost $25 for a mile || 
fencing and would last for 


“many years. ‘Wooden fences 
cost $300 a mile and would be 
gone in twelve years. The 
wire fence as early as 1845 
was being used and by 1848 
was considered successful for 
all stock except hogs. 


Farm Improvements Take 


Man From Ox to Tractor _ 


4 
‘ 


By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


The village blacksmith wasn’t the only fellow who needed “strong and | 
brawny” arms back in the good old days. Farmers, too, had to be rugged men— 
strong enough to stand up under the punishing toil of a galley slave from before 
sunup until long after sundown. 
. The ax and the rifle remained the basic tools of the pioneers. Removal of 
trees was the first step in occupying the forest lands. Regardless of how the 
trees were felled, they had to be cut, piled and burned. Burning the timber, 
often at log rollings, was followed by the grubbing of briars, roots and under- 

« brush. Often this continued for several years before the land was ready for culti- 


) vation. 


Plowing new ground was an ardous task as the plows generally were crude— 
wooden mold boards with metal points or shares. 


The prairies gave the pioneers trouble since often the thickly-matted grass 
;dirie plows cut wide but more 


roots extended. downward 


for more than a foot. 


shallow furrows than those used in breaking for sted lands. So difficult was the 
prairie plowing that often from six to ten oy a were yoked together to pull a 


single plow. 

The farmer of over a cen- 
tury ago was still a “man with 
a hoe.” He whacked open the 
soil or ill-ploughed ground to 
drop in kem- 
els of corn. 
With the hoe jj) 
he covered and jij 
cultivated it. | 
With a corn 
knife he topped 
and cut off the 
blades for fod- 
der, later re- 
moving the 
ears. Or he cut 
it, shocked it, 
and shucked it. 

Our farming 
ancestors went forth, even as 
the sower in Biblical times, 
to stumble over cloddy ground 
as he broadcast his seed, At 
harvest he swung the back- 
breaking cradle, bent over to 
tie the sheaves, and finally 
flailed his wheat “that slow- 
est, most laborious, expensive 
and wasteful operation on the 
farm.” If he worked hard he 
got ten bushels a day. He cut 
his hay with a scythe, raked 
it with a hand rake, and put 
it up with a crude pitch fork. 

For heavy work the farmer 


Dorothy Clark 


had his yoke of oxen, They 
were known as the “poor 
man’s team,” since they were 
cheaper than horses ($20 to 
$30 each) and cost less to 
keep. A yoke was less expen- 
sive and easier to rig up than 
harness, and the oxen also 
furnished beef. Working in the 
woods, breaking up though 
new sod with the wooden 
mold board plow, was the job 
of these lumbering beasts. 
Oxen Lose to Mule 

By the fifties the ox ap- 
peared to be losing favor. The 
advent of astonishing new 
farm machinery spelled doom 
for the ox. For the only guide 
lines they knew were “Gee!” 


and “Haw!” and the cracking 


Cammunily Affairs Fie 
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of a long black-snake whip as 
they. meandered along at a 
leisurely mile-an-hour pace. 
And even the hardy pioneers 
hesitated to try to herd a 
yoke of oxen down between 
rows of corn. | ` 
With the coming of the cast 
iron plow in the thirties. the: 

steel plow in the forties, and 

the sulky plow later, horses 

held sway. This trend was ac- 


celerated by the invention of 
the harvesters, threshers with 
their treadmill power, the 

rse rake, and the 


_. wooden . ho f 


cultivators. Oxen were left 
far behind, and the pony-like 
horses began acquiring more 
body and breadth. 

The “Prairie Farmer” in 
1843 said: “Those acquainted 
with mules like them very 


much . . . longer-lived thah , 


a horse, very easily kept, 
strong, and by no means the 
emblem of obstinacy which 


tha=-have been represented to | 


be,” |_ <I EEN 

In time, as steam engines 
chuffed, their way across the 
prairje, belching smoke, pull- 


ing huge train loads with | 


ease, dreamers visioned 
smaller steam engines rolling 
across the fields pulling gangs 
of plows. Several inventors, 
among them Fawkes and Wa- 
ters, were determined to give 
the farmers a steam plow. 
Fawkes’ Steam Plow in 1859 
weighed ten tons, plowed an 
acre in twelve minutes, cost 
$1,000 and required four men 
to operate it. 


The first actual success in | 


steam plowing occurred in 


Grundy County, Ilinois, in 
1860. It ran for 23 minutes; 
stopped 6 minutes for wood; 
ran 13 minutes; stopped 8 


minutes for water; ran for 1 
minute. It plowed 2.63 acres in 
72 minutes using only 6 of a | 
gang of 13 plows. It burned |. 
1% cords of wood, and was }) 
managed by a hand and team 
to supply fuel and water, a Į 
fireman, two men to manage Į 
the plows, and the inventor, 
Mr. Waters. 

Steam quickly found its 
niche as belt power for 
threshers released horses 
from this job. Later it was 


used to pump water, bale hay, 
shred and cut silage. Steam 
PHWOL Wes Leacdually centaced 
| at the turn of the century by 


“gasoline tr ction engines,” 
as the huge contraptions were 
called. They w.re long on size 
and bulk, and short on econ- 
omy and maneuverability, 
weighing up to ten tons, 

World War I and the slogan 
“Food will Win The War’. |! 
sparked the invention and 
marketing of economical, 
mass-produced tractors which 
finished the release from 
farm drudgery of man and 
beast. 
| a era 


= 
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Rectangular System Takes | 


TMi- > to/ olti ' 
Place of Metes Bounds 


i inni f the 
Up to the time of the Revolutionary War, or until about the ee described 
sent century, land, when parcelled out and sold or granted, 


saa ; lowin 
py ansu and Bounds,” and tha system is SE Ss granted when Me 
states or in those porion oe Te York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 


s adopted, vi € a a 
present plat Oyland, Virginia, Noth and South Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, 


Kentucky, Texas and the six New ‘England States. 
To describe land by “Metes 


and Bounds” is to have a à Range Lines Defined 
Iopa andes ri A one It is called the Ree 
ee ont F t lar System, that is, e 
ja line according to thescom distances and bearings | 
pass needle | measured from. two. lines.. 


. a to - 
hich are at right angles é 
Bic other. These two lines,~ 
4¢rom which the measure- 


| ments are „Maden ARE. 


(or magnetic 
| bearing) Or 
| the course’ of 
a stream, Or 


track of an 
| ancient high- 
| way. 


i 


This plan 
lhas resulted 
i in endless 
f eonfusion and 
\ litigation, as 
fia irk s Dorothy Clark 

decay and, A 

change, and it is a wet- n 

fact that the compass needle 

varies and does not always 
Kin es north. MO ale 
| mant Ae rapie of this plan Cam monty Affaire 
lof dividing lands, the follow- Fre 
ling description of a fam 

laid out by “M etes ai 

Bounds,” is given: Begi 


T ERENCE 
of Doe River. ay from A to REFERE 
the highway from ^. : 
vraies said river at point DO NOT CIRCULATE 


C, thence 40 degrees north of 


to a large 
West 100 mo i degrees 


iah- 
t 150 rods to the hig 

A omthence following the 

eae of the highway 50 rods 


rees east of 
ie Pene 10 degrees nort 
of east 200 rods to the Doe 


A the AY 
iver; thence. following 3 - "pI f LIES AT 
ni of the river ea "A CTN j ẹ ' Ai LIR ‘thee 


» This. which is a very 

a aid moderate descrip- TERRE HAUTE, \kD 
tion by «Metes and Bounds LAHA 
vil very well outline the 
boundaries of an imaginary 
farm of earlier days. 9 

The present system of Go : 
ernmental Land Surveys ae 
adopted by Congress on the 
ath of May, 1785. It has hes 
in use ever since and is t E 

gal method of describing 
and dividing land. 


2 


" accuracy 


| Principal Meridians which 
run north and south and the 
| base lines which run east and 
west. These principal meridi- 
ans are established with great 


Commencing at the Princi- 
pal Meridian, at intervals o 
six miles, lines are run nort 
and south parallel to the 
Meridian. These lines are 
termed “range lines.” 

Lines running east and west 
divide the land into strips or 
divisions six miles wide. 
These lines are called ‘‘Town- 
ship Lines.” 

These township and range 
lines, crossing each other, 
form squares, which are| 
called “townships” or ‘‘gov- 
etnment townships,” which 
are six miles square, or as 
nearly that as it is possible 
to make them. These town- 
ships are a very important 
feature in locating or de- 


scribing » piece of land, a! 
they are the largest subdivi 
sions of land run out by the 
United States Surveyors. 

After the township corner 
have been carefully located 
the Section and Quarter Sec- 
tion corners are established. 
Each township is six miles 
square and contains 23,040 
acres, or 36 square miles, as 
near as it is possigle to make 
them. 

This, however, is frequently 
made impossible by the pres- 
ence of lakes and large 
streams, by State boundaries 
not falling exactly on Town- 


ship lines. by the convergence 
of Meridians or curvature of 


inaccurate surveys. 

Each township, unless one 
of the exceptional cases, is 
divided into 36 squares or 
Sections. These Sections are 
intended to be one mile, or 
320 rods, square and contain 
640 acres of land. 


the earth’s surface, and by | 


Sections are numbered con- | 


secutively from 1 to 36, be- 
ginning with Section 1 in the 
northeast corner of the Town- 
ship, they run west to 6, then 
east to 12, then west to 18, 
and so on, back and forth, 


until they end with Section | 


36 in the southeast corner of 
the Township. 


The “Illustrated Histori 
, Atlas of the State of ndana 
was one of a number of state 
atlases published in the 1870s 
; and 1880s. By the middle of 
the century new techniques 
| for reproducing maps togeth- 


| 
| 


| er with the low cost of paper 


SvUvulated the prode 


iS O a 


tion of county maps, espe- 
cially in the Middle West. 

The next step was to break 
up the county map into a 
series of township maps, add 
a few embellishments and 
produce a county atlas. The 
county atlases in turn 
formed the groundwork for a 
State atlas. 


The Indiana Atlas, complet- 
ed in the fall of 1876, was 
the work of a New Yorker, 
Alfred T. Andreas. It has re- 
cently been reproduced in 
part by the Indiana Histori- 
_cal Society and distributed to 


its, members. A copy can be 
seen at the Historical a 
seum. 

Vigo County atlases wr 
published in 1874, 1895 ane 
1907. Many people interested 
in locating their ancestors ca 
find their farms outlined on mf 
Township map in one of the 
old atlases. Tiny drawings 
showed the farmhouse an 
outbuildings, the orchards. 
burying grounds, school+ 
‘houses and churches. 

The engravings of old timet 
buildings and long dead pio 
neers are preserved in these! 
oid volumes, one of the best) 
sources of local and state his- 
tory. 


| Homema 
ep odern Homma. 
Recipes of 


By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


ment. Given the ingredients, 
if they wanted to make anything of the early recipes. 


recipes are fine and worth keeping. 
ee of meat and substitute beets for apples, 
t 


bread, and spice to suit you. 
This recipe for ice cream 

was used in 1843—‘to two 

quarts of milk add three beat- 


1 Cracker Recipes 
A 
en eggs, stir them together, | 


If you wanted crackers in 
1853 you could have tried this. 
“Take four pints of flour 
sifted, mix with it thoroughly 
three teaspoons of cream of 
tartar, and half as much soda, 
well pulverized, six ounces of 
melted butter. 


and place over 


TTT 


f 


[i 
[ i 
it 
{tablespoon of | ‘H 
“diluted arrow- Ig 
‘root or starch. i 
Then sweeten 
land flavor to 


a fire till gon 
brought by stir- 

| ring and a gen- 

i tle beat to the 
f| consistency of | 

cream. When i 

add a i 

Wi 


one nint of 


i 


Dorothy Clark 


ers 


Pioneer 


i “good, if true,” by early editors, nevertheless, € 
S na hey also give us a glimpse of what the pi- 
oneer homemaker had to cope within her kitchen chores. ak 7 

i i used to make “Wisconsin Mince Pie.” Take the usua 
er EEE n but in only one-third the quan- 

f the latter. Boil the beets, pickle them in vinegar 1c 
Be, tine, and add the vinegar they were pickled in. Add one-eighth of grated 


Miss 
Tof 
omen 


f 


ipe i i and 

; ioneer grandmothers measured recipe ingredients mostly by guess al ; 
by Pk Tee ie ieds they used were as individual as their kitchens and eat 
cooks were apparently expected to use their heads 


many of the old 


twelve hours, chop them 


1 


water, adding more flour if m - A 
necssary to make a stiff! warm day. Boil some vinegar 
dough. Mould thoroughly and | with salt and spice, and when 
roll into sheets an eighth of an | cold put in the nasturtiums. 
inch thick. Prick and cut into! Or they may be put into old 
squares, and bake in a quick, Vinegar from which green 
oven over 10 to 15 minutes.” ‘pickles or onions have been 
Tomato figs were made in taken, only boil it up fresh.” 
lthis manner in 1855—“Pour’ In 1857 Mock Strawberries 
boiling water over tomatoes were popular. Ripe peaches 
to remove the skins. Then were cut in small pieces with 
weigh them, and place in a, soft, mild, eating apples, in 
stone jar with the same|the proportion of ‘three 
amount of sugar as tomatoes.| peaches to one apple, mixed 
Let stand two days, and then] with sugar, and left to stand 

for two or three hours. 

pour off syrup, and boil and The contempt for the edji- 
skim it until no scum arises. cated female who could not 


{ (Note: no amount 


Ce ED OE Cee 
wa 


your taste ye 
ilemon, peac! 
Ee or vanilla, and set by 
‘to cool. When cold, pour the 
‘eream into a small pail, which 
insert in a larger one, well-, 
(covered with ice on bottom 
‘and sprinkled with salt. Put 
lice in the space between the | 
i pails and add salt to it as be- 
f fore. As the mixture freezes, 
stir it occasionally till it is 
equally frozen. The above is 
improved by using half 
am.” 
ihis 1849 recipe for Flannel 
Cakes takes. 2 eggs for a 
quart of sour milk, a table- 
spoon of melted butter, 1 of 
sugar, and half a one of salt. 
“put all together without 
eating the eggs. Mix it into 
a batter stiff alae to on 
e an oyster. 
Pane of flour is 
iven.) Then have some sale- 
ON dneetved in water, and 
stir in slowly until your bat- 
ter begins to rise. Be careful 
| not to put in enough to turn 
the color. If the milk is only 
sour enough to thicken, a tea- 
poon of saleratus is enough 
for the quart. If it has fer- 
mented, it may require two, 
and your cakes will be nicer. 
Have a griddle hot, and bake 
like buckwheat.” 
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Pour this syrup over the 
tomatoes and let them stand| 
two days as before, then boil 
and skim again. After the 
third time they are fit to,dry, 
if the weather is good. If not, 
let them stand in the syrup 
until drying weather. Then 
place on large earthen dishes 
or plates, and put them in the 
sun to dry, which will take 
about a week. After that, 
pack them down in small 
wooden boxes, with fine white 
sugar between every layer. 
Tomatoes prepared in this 
way will keep for years. A 
few apples cut up and boiled 
in the remainder of the syrup 


makes a very nice sauce.” 45 
Another example of pioneer 


“waste not, want not.” 

In case you have any 
whortleberries you can try 
this 1863 recipe for Dried 
Whortlberry Pie. What is a 
whortleberry? It’s the Euro- 
pean variety of the blueberry, 
or better known in America 
as the huckleberry. “To two 
quarts of dried whortleberries/ 
add one pint of dried plums. 
Leok over carefully and add} 
sugar to taste, and stew as for 
the table. Bake between two 
crusts for one hour.” 


Nasturtiums are one of my} 


favorite flowers, but I never 
thought of pickling them un-|, 
til I read this 1866 recipe. 


_ “Pick them when young on aj. 


cook is expressed in this little 


poem of a century ago: 


“She had views on co- 
education, 
And the principal needs of 
the nation; 
And her glasses were blue, 
and the number she 
knew 
Of the stars in each high 
constellation. 
And she wrote in a hand- 
writing clerky, 
And she talked with an 
emphasis jerky; i 
And she painted on tiles, in 
the sweetest of styles, 
But she didn’t know 
chicken from turkey,” 
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